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NIGHT SIDfi OF NATURE. 


CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION 


‘ Know ye not that ye are the Temple of Goil, and that the Spirit 
of God dwclletU in you?” — 1 Cor. iii. C. 


Most persons are aware Jbhat the Greeks and Romans 
{mtortainod certain notions reganling the state of the 
sold, or the immortal jjart of man, after the death of 
th(' body, which have been generally held to be purely 
mythological. Many of them, doxibtloss, are so; and of 
these I am not about to treat; but amongst their con- 
ceptions, ’there are some which, as they coincide with 
the opinions of many of the most enlightencd»persons 
of the present age, it may be desirable to consider more 
closely. I allude here particularly to their belief in the 
tripartite kingdom of the dead. According to this 
system, then; were the Elysian fields, a region in which 
a cert.ain sort of happiness was enjoyed; and Tartaffis, ^ 
the place of punishment for the wicked; each of which 
was, comparatively, but thinly inhabited. But there 
was also a rnid-region, peopled with innumerable host's 
of wandering and mournful spirits, who, although under- 
going no tornn iits, are represented as incessantly bewail- 
ing their condition, pining for the life they once enjoyed 
in the body, longing after the things of *the earth, and 
occupying themselves with the same ^ pursuits and ob- 
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jccts as liad formerly wmstituted their business w tlieir 
}>leasurc. Old liabits ai-c still deal* to them, and they 
<*aTinot snap the link that binds them to the earth. 

Kow, tilth ous;h wo eaunot believe in the existence ol* 
Oharoii, the feiTyjiian, (JerberiLs, the three-headed dog, 
or A lceto, the s(!rpent-haii*cd fury, it may be worth while 
to consider whether the pcirsuasion of the ancients with 
regard to tliat which conciirns us all so nearly, namely, 
the destiny that awaits us when we have shaken off this 
mortal coil, may not havci some foundation in trnth ; 
whether it might not h(^ a remnant- of a tra.diti(m ti*ans- 
niitted from the earliest inhabitants of the earth, wre.st< ‘(l 
by observation from nature, if not commimicated from 
a higher source; and also whether circumstances *»{' 
constant recurrence in all ages and in all nations, fre - 
quently observed and recorded by persons utterly iginn 
rant e)f classical lore, and uiiacepiaiiited, indeed, witli 
the dogmas of any ercee^ut their own, do not, as well 
as A'afious i»a,ssagos iu tno Scriptures, aflovd a striking 
conlirmation of this theory of a future life; whilst it, 
on the other hand, oilers a natural and convenient ex- 
planation of thAr mystery. 

To minds which can admit nothing but what can br 
explained and deinonstmted, an investigation of this 
sort mii*st api)C‘ar ])erlectly idle; for whilst the most, 
acute intellect or tlie most powerful logic can throAv 
little light on the subject, it is, at the «ime time — 
though I have a (*oniident hope that this will not 
always bo the cas^^ — equally irreducible within the 
^i^scnt bounds ol science; meanwhile experience, ob- 
servation, and intuition, must be our principal, if not 
our oiily, guides, llecause, in the seventeenth century, 
credulity c)utrau reason and discretion; the eighteenth 
c entury, by a natural reaction, flung itself into an oppo- 
site extreme. Wlioever closely observes the signs of 
the times, will be aware that anotlicr change is ap- 
proaching. The contemptuous scepticism of the last 
•age is yielding to a more humble spirit of inquiry ; and 
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there is a Ifirge class of persons amongst the most en- 
lightened of the present, who are beginning to believe, 
jthat mucli which they had been taught to reject as 
ifablc, has been, in reality, ill-understood truth. Some- 
Iwhat of the mystery of our own being, and of the 
mysteries that comi)tiss us about, is beginning to loom 
|upon us — as yet it is true but obscurely; and in the en- 
Jlcavour to follow out the clue they oJfter, we have but a 
liteeble liglit to guide us. We must grope our way 
- through the dim j)ath before us, over in danger of 
being led into error, whilst we may confidently leckon 
on b(diig ])ursued by the shafts of ridicule — ^that weapon 
so easy to wield, so potent to the weak, so weak to the 
wise — which lias delayed the births of so many truths, 
but never stiJlc^d one. The pharisaical scepticism which 
denies wilbout investigation, is quite as perilous, and 
much more contoiiqitible, tlian the blind credulity which 
accepts all that it is taught without inquiry; it is, indeed, 
but another form of ignoilincc assuming to be kitow- 
lodge. And by hivestigaiion I do not mean the 
hasty, captious, angry notice of an unwelcome fact, 
tliat too ireqncntly claims the right of pronouncing on 
a question, but the slow, modest, pains-taking examina- 
ti<»n that is- cont(»iit to wait iipon natuin, and humbly 
I'ollow out her disclosures, however opposed to pre- 
conceived theories, or mortifying to human priSe. If 
scientific men could but comprehend Ijoav they discredit 
the science they jirofess, by theii* despotic arrogance and 
exclusive scepticism, they would surely, for the sake of 
that veiy science they love, affect more liberabty an-l 
candour. This reflection, however, naturally suggests 
another, namely, do they really love science, or is it not 
too ftequciitly with them but the means to an end? 
Were the love of science genuine, I suspect it would 
produce very diflereiit fruits to that which we see 
borne by the tree of knowledge, as it flourishes at 
])rescnt; and this suspicion is exceedingly strengthened 
by the recollection, that amongst the numerous 
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and professors of science I have at different times en- 
countered, the real worshippers and genuine lovers of 
it, for its own sake, haA'c all been men of the most 
single, candid, unprejudiced, and inquiring niindsy- 
•willing to listers to all new suggestions, and investigate 
all new tacts; not bold and s(ilt-suflicient, but humble 
aiti reverent suitors, who, aware of theii own ignonince 
arid Linwoi-thiness, and conscious that they are yet buf. 
in the primer of nature’s works, do imt pemiit them- 
selves to pronounce upon her disclosures, or set iiinits 
to her decrees. Tliey are content to admit that thing.; 
new and unsuspected may yet be tine; that their own 
knowledge of tacts btdng extrem(*ly rircumscribed, the 
systems attempted to he est«al>lislicd on such uncertain 
data, must needs btj very iiiqierlect, and frequently alto- 
gether erroneous; and that it is theredon^ their duty, as 
it ought to be their phnsure, to welcome as a stranger 
every gleam of light that appears in the horizon, let it 
looifi Irom whatev<‘r quarter it may. 

But, alas! poor science has few such lovers! Les 
heai(x ymix (h m cassetff^j 1 ft‘ar, arc much more Ire- 
quently the objects of attraction than her own fair face I 
Tlie belief in a God, and in the immortality of wdial 
we call the soul, is cominoii to all nations; liut our own 
intellej^t does not enable us to foi m any conception of 
either one or the otliej*. All the inibi’ination we have 
tlu?se .and kindred subjects is comj)rised in such hints 
as tlie Scri[jtures here and there give, us; -whatever 
othci* conclusions -we draw must be the result either of 
' mir intuitions, or of observjition and experience. TJiiless 
fournied upon these, the opriiion of the most learned 
theologian, or the most profound student of science that 
ever lived, is worth no more than tliat of any other 
person. They know nothing whatever about tlicre 
mysteries, and all d priori reasoning on them is utterly 
valueless. The only way, therefore, of attaining any 
glimpses of the trutli in an inquiiy of this nature, where 
Our tetellect can serve us so little, is to enter on it with 
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si.lves are subdued; there is much needless suffering 
iucun*t*d, and much good lost; but thctriiili goes quietly 
oil its way, and reaches the goal at last. 

With respect to the subjects I am here going to treat 
of, it is not simply the result of my own reflections and 
convictions that I am about to offer. On the contrary, 
I intend to fortify my position by the opinions of mSiy 
other writers; the chief of whom will, for the reasons 
•1 hove given, namely, that it is they who have prin- 
ciy>ally attended to the question, be Oennans. I am 
Tully aware that in this country a very considerable 
number of persons lean to some of these opinions, and 
I think I might venture to assert that I have the 
majority on my sidc^, as far as regards ghosts — for it is 
beyond a doubt that many more are disposed to believe 
than to oonfl^ss — and those who do confess are not few. 
The deep interest with wliich any narration of spiritual 
a})pcariinces bearing tlie stam]), or a])j)arent stamp, of 
in 1 1 lien ti city is listened to in every society, is one proof 
that, though the fear of ridicule may sup])rcss, it cannot 
extinguish that intuitive persuasion, of which almost 
ovciy one is more or loss conscious. 

I avow that, in writing this book, I have a higher 
aim than ‘ merely to aftord amusement. I wisli to 
engage the earnest attention of my I’cadcrs, hocausc I 
fim satisfled that the opinions I am about to advocate, 
seriously entcitained, would produce very benefleial 
r« ‘suits. We arc all educated in the belief of a future 
state, but how vague and iiiefleetive this belief is with 
the majority of persons, we too well know; for although, 
as I have said above, the number of those who are what is 
called believers in ghosts, and similar jihenomcna, is very 
large, it is a belief that they allow to sit veiy lightly on 
their minds. . They feel that the evidence from within 
and from witj^ut is too strong to be altogcither set aside, 
but they never permitted themselves to weigh the 
signiflcance of the facts. They arc afraid of that bug- 
bear, Superstition — a title of opprobrium which it is 
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very convenient to attach to whatever we do not believe 
ourselves. They forgot that nobody has a right to call 
any belief superstitious, till he can ])rove that it is 
unfounded. Now, no one that lives can assert that the* 
re>a])pearancc of the dead is im])ossib]e; all lie has a 
right to say is that he does not believe it; and the 
interrogation that sliould imnuHliaU'ly follow this de- 
claration is, ‘‘ Have you devoted your lii'e to sifting all 
the. evidence that has been adiliicod on the other side 
from tlie earliest periods of history and tradition and 
even though the answer Avore in the affirmative, and 
that tlie iiivestigition had been conscientiously pursued, 
it would be still a boLl inquirer that Avould think liini- 
self entitled to say, the question was no longer open. 
But the rashness and levity with whicdi mankind 
make professions of believing and disbelieving, are, all 
things considered, jibenomena much more extraordinary 
than the most ex traordina-ry^ ghost story that was ever 
related. Tlie truth is, that not om^ person in a thousand^ 
in the jwoper sense of the word, believes anytJiing; 
tlicy only fancy they believe, because tbey liave never 
seriously considtTCMl the me.aning of the Avord and all 
that it involves. That Avbich the human mind cannot 
conceive of, is apt to sli]) from its grasp likg Avater from 
the liand; and life out of the fltnsh falls under this 
category. The observation of any ])bcn()inena, there- 
fore, which enabled us to master the idea, must neces- 
sarily be extremely benetieial; and it must be remem- 
bered that one single thoroughly well-established instance 
of the re-appearance of a deceased pei’son would not only 
have this effect, hut that it would afford a demonstrative 
proof of the deepest of all our intuitions, namely, that 
a future life awaits us. 

Not to mention the modem Germans of eminence 
who have devoted themselves to this investigation, there 
have been men remarkable for intellect m all countries 
who have considered the subject worthy of inquiiy. 
Amongst the rest, Plato, Pliny, and Lucien; and in 
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our own countiy, that good old divine, Dr. Heniy 
Mo(irc, Dr. Johnson, Addison, Isfiac Taylor, and many 
others. It may ho objected that the eternally quoted 
case of Nicola,], the bookseller at Berlin, and Dr. 
Ferriar’s “ Tiicory of Apparitions,’* had not then 
settled tlic question; but nobody doubts that Nicolai’s 
was a ease of dlsojusc; and he was well awaie ot it 
himsell. sis it sip])(‘ars to me everybody so afflicted is. 
1 was sicquainted with a j^oor widow in Edinburgh who 
sufier(‘d iroiii tl)is malady, brought on I believe by 
ilrinkiTig; hut she was perfectly conscious of the natui’e 
of the illusions, and that temperance and a doctor 
were tlie ]»ro]>or exoreists to lay the s])irits. With 
I’esyicct to Dr. Ferriar’s hook, a more shallow one was 
assur<‘dly never allowed to settle any question; and his 
own thti(u*y cannot, without the most violent straining, 
and the as.sistance cf what he calls coincidmees, meet 
even half the cases himself adduces. That such a 
disease as he describes exists, everybody admits; %ut 1 
maintain that there are hundreds ot cases on record for 
which the <‘X])l;ination does not suflicc; and if they have 
been instances of sj^ecti-al illusion, all that remains to 
he said is, that a fiuidamcntal reconstruction of the 
thcoiy of that subject is demanded. 

La Place says, in his “ Essay on Prohahilities,” that 
“ any case, liowever apj)arently incredihli*, if it be a 
recurrent case, is as mucdi entitled under the laws of 
induction to a fair valuation, as if it had been more 
probables betoreband.” Now no one will deny that the 
cast^ in qu(;stioii j)oss(’.sses tliis claim to investigation.’' 
Determined sceptics may, indeed, <lcrjy that there exists 
any well-authenticated instance of an apparition; but 
that at present can only be a mere matter of opinion, 
since many persons as (tompetont to judge as them- 
selves m iiuiaiu the contrary; and in the mean time I 
arrsiign their right to make this objection till they have 
qualilied themselves to do so hy a long course of patient 
and honest inquiry; always I'cmembering that every 
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instance of error or imposition discovered and adducful, 
lias no positive value whatever in the argument, hut jis 
regards that single instance; though it may enfo]( »' 
upon us the necessity of strong evidence and careiul 
investigation. With respect to the evidcnccj past ami 
present, I must be allowed here to remark on the 
extreme difficulty of j)roducing it. Not to mention 
the acknowledged carele.ssness of observers, and the 
alleged incapacity of persons to distinguish l^ctwixt 
reality and illusion, there is an exceeding shyness in 
most people who cither have seen, or fancied they have 
seen, an apparition, to speak of it at all exce])t to some 
intimate friend; so that one gets most of the storick. 
second-hand; whilst even those who arc less chaiy of 
their communications, are inipei’ative against tlieir 
name and authority being given to the public. Jlesid(js 
tliis, there is a great tendency in most peojde, after 
the impression is over, to think they may have been 
deceived; and where there is no communication or 
other circumstance rendering tliis conviction impos- 
sible, it is not difficult to acquire it, or at least 
so much of it as leaves the case Milueless. The 
seer is glad to find this refuge from the un})leasant 
feelings engendered; whilst siuroundiug friends, some- 
times frqm genuine scepticism and sometimes from 
good-nature, almost invariably lean to this exjdaiiation 
of the mystery. In consequence of these diffioulties, 
and those attending the very nature; of the phenomena, 
I freely admit that the facts I shall adduce, as tliey 
^low stand, can have no scientific value; they cannot, 
in short, enter into the legion of science at all, still 
loss into that of iffiilosophy. Whatever conclusions we 
may be led to form, cannot be founded on pure induction. 
We must confine ourselves wholly within tlie region of 
opinion; if we venture beyond which we shall assuredly 
founder. In the beginning, all sciences have been but 
a collection of facts, afterwards to he examined, com- 
pared, and weighed by intcUigoit minds. To the vulgar, 
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who do not see the imivorsal law' which governs the 
universe, everything out of the ordinary course of 
events is a prodigy ; but to the enlightened mind there 
are no j)rodigies, tor it jJcrceivt's that botii in tJie moral 
and the physical world there is a chain of unintcrrn])ted 
connexion; and that the most strange and even aj>])a- 
3 'ently contradictory or supei'iiatural llict or event will 
be found, on due investigation, to be strictly dependent 
on its Miitece<lentsr. It is irossible that there may be a 
link wanting, and that our investigations may conse- 
queiiLly be fmitless; but the link is assuredly thert*. 
although our im])erfect knowledge timl limited vision 
cannot tind it. 

An<l it is here the ])ro])er place to ol)Sf‘rve, tint, ii> 
umlertaking to treat of the ])henomen}i in question, I 
do not pro])ose to considtT them as .su]»ernatiiral; on 
the contrary, 1 am ]>ersuad(Ml that thi' lime will come, 
wh<‘iL they will be 3’e<lnced strictly w'ithin the boTjnds 
of scitaice. It was th<' tendmicy of the last ago to 
reject and thmy everything they did not understand; 1 
hojH^ it is the growing tendency of the i)resent one b> 
txamhie. what W'e do not undtTsiand. Ecjually dis]K)sed 
with onr la'odceessors t.)f the eighteenth centnry to 
reject thi* supernatural, and to believe the orden* of 
nature inviolabh*, we are disj)osed to extend the^jounds 
of nature and science, till tluy comprise 'within their 
limits of s]iaco all tlie phenomena, oj-diiiary and extra- 
ordinary, hy whicli we are surrounded. Scarcely a 
month passes tliat we <lo not hear oi some new and 
important disc(.)'V'ery in science ; it is a domain in which 
nothing is stable; and every year overthrows some of 
the hasty and premature theories of the i)rcceding ones; 
and this will continue to be the case as long as scientific 
men occupy themselves each with his own subject, 
without studying the great and ])rimal truths — what 
the French call Les verUes meres — which link the wdio’e 
together. Meantime, there is a continual unsettling*. 
Tmth, if it do not emanate fi’om an acknowledged 

B 
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authority, is generally rejected; and error, if it do, is 
as often accepted ; wliilst, whoever disputes the received 
ineory, whatever it be — ^we mean especially that adopted 
by the 2)rofessors of colleger — <loes it at his |X‘ril. But 
there is a day yet brooding in the bosom of tijjio, when 
the sciences will be no longer isolated; when we shjiU 
no longer deny, but be able to account for 2)heiiomena 
apparently ju’odigious ; or have the modesty, if we 
cannot explain them, to admit that tlie difficulty arises 
solely from our own incai)acity. The system of cen- 
tralization in statistics setans to be ot donbtlul advan- 
tage, but a gre.ater degree of centralisation ai»])eai*s to 
bo veiy much needed in the domain of science. Some 
improvement in this res^X'ct might d(j wond(M*s, ])aiticu- 
larly if reinforced with a slight infusion of j)atien(;(j 
and humility into the minds of scientilic mem; ti>gether 
with the recollection that facts and ])henomeiia wJiich 
do pot depend on our will, nnust bo waited for — that 
we must be at their command, for they will not be 
at ours. 

But to return once more to our own subject. If we 
do believe that a future life awaits us, tliere can ho 
nothing more natural than the desire to obtain some 
information as to what Jiiauner of life that is to be for 
which 'any one of us may, before this time to-morrow, 
have exchanged his present mode of being. That there 
does not exist a greater interest with regard to this 
question in the mind of man, arises, j)aitly fi*om the 
•vague intangible kind of belief he entertains of the tact; 
partly from his absori)tion in worldly affairs, and the 
bard and indigestible food upon which his clerical sliep- 
berds pasture him — ^for, under dogmatic tlieolog}', reli- 
gion seems to have withered away to the mere husk of 
spiritualism; and partly, also from the apparent im- 
possibility of pursuing the inquiry to any purpose. As 
1 said before, observation and experience can alone 
guide us in such an inquiry; for though most jjeople 
baye a more or less intuitive sense of their own immor* 
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tality, intuitioii is silent as to the mode of it; and the 
question I am anxious here to discuss witli my rcadei*s, 
is, whetlicr we have any facts to observe, or any expfi- 
rience froin which, on this most interesting of all 
subjects, a conclusion may be drawn.* Great as the 
difficulty is of producing evidence, it wdll, I think, be 
pretty generally admittexl, that, although each individual 
ease, as it stands alone, may be comparatively valueless, 
the amount of recuirent cases forms a body of evidence, 
xliat oji any other subject woidd scarcely be rejected; and 
since, if* the facts are acccj>tcd, they imperatively demand 
an explanation — for, assuredly, the pi*esent theory of 
spectral illusions cannot comprise them — our inquiry, 
let it terminate in whatever conclusion it may, cannot be 
useless or uninteresting. Various views of the pheno- 
mena in question may be taken; and althougli I shall 
olfer my own (4)inions, and the theories and opinions 
of others, I insist upon noiK‘; I do not write to dogpoa- 
tisc, but to suggest reflection and inquiry. The books 
of JJr. Ferriar, Dr. Jlibbei*t, and Dr. Thatcher, the 
American, ai’e all written to support one exclusive 
theory; and they only give such cases as serve to sus- 
tain it. Tliey maintain that the whole phenomena are 
referable to nervous or sanguineous derangement, and 
;ire mcj-e subjective illusions; and whatever instance 
cannot l)e covered by this theory, they reject as false, 
or treat as a case of extraordinary coincidence. In 
short, tiny arrange the facts to their theory, not tlieir 
theory to the lixcts. The books cannot, therefore, claim 
to be considered as anything more than essays on a 
.si)ecial disease; they have no i)retence whatever to the 
character of investigations. The question, consequently, 
remains as much an open one as before they treated it; 
whilst we have the advantage of their experience and 
information with regard to the peculiar malady that 
forms the subject of their works. On that subject it 
is not my intention to enter; it is a strictly medical 
one, and every information may be obtained respecting^ 
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it ill the ahove-naniccl treatises, and others, enianatiug 
from the ffioiiltv. 

Tlie subjects I do intend to treat of are, tlie various 
kinds of prophetic dreams, presentiments, second-sight, 
and aiiparitions* ; and, in short, all that class of jdieno- 
mena, Avhich a]ij)ears to throw some light on our ]3sychi- 
cal naturf!, and on tlie prohahle state of the soul after 
death. In this discussion I shall mak(* free use of niy 
Gennan autliorities, Doctors Xerner, Stilling, Wej*nei, 
Eschenmayer, Ennemoser, Pfussiivant, Schubert, Von 
Meyer, &e. <fec.; and I here make a gmieral acknow- 
ledgment to that elFt'ct, because it would embarrass my 
])Ook too much to be constantly giN'iug names :iud 
references ; although when J quote their wonls lit'*- 
rally, I shall make a ]>oint of doing so ; and because, 
also, that as I liaie been both tliinking and reading 
much on these subj(‘cts for a considerable time 2 >ast, 1 
anv in fact, no longer in 41 condition to ap]))'o]»riat<e 
either to them or myself, each his oivii. Ihis, how- 
ever, is a matter of 'V'ery little consequence, as 1 am not 
di'sirons of claiming any ideas as mine that (!an be f mnd 
elsewluM'o. Tt is enough for me, if 1 succeed in making 
a tolerably clear exposition of the subject, and can in- 
duce other people to reflect iqioii it. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE DWELLER IN THE TEMPLE. 

It is almost iiocdless to obsorve, that the Sci*i j >tiire 3 
iV |)(‘at(^<Uy sjKiak of mau as a tripartit(3 being, consisting 
of spirit, soul, and body; and tluit, according to St. 

we have two bodices — a natural body, and a spiii- 
tu.al body ; the former being designeil :xs our nujans ot 
ctuniuunicatiori with tlie external Avorld — an instrument 
to be used ajid controlled by our nobler j>arts. It is 
this vi(;w of it, carried to* a fanaticis7n, which lias^led 
to th(i various and extriiordinary mortifications re- 
corded of ascetics. As is remarked by tlie Rev. Hare 
TowusluMid, in a late edition of his book on Mesmerism, 
in this hi^shly body consists our organic life ; in tlie 
body wliich* we ar(3 to i*(*tahi through eternity, consists 
oar fundamental life. May not the fii’st, he says, “ be 
a te.mporary develo^mient of the last, just as^leavcs, 
ilowei-s, and fruits, are the t(anporai*y developments of 
a tree ? And in the same manner that tlieso pass and 
tlrop away, yet leave the principle of reproduction be- 
ll iud, so may our present organs be detached from us 
T>y death, and yet the ground of our existence be spared 
to us continuously.” 

Witliout entering into the suljtlo disputes of philo- 
sophers, with regard to the spirit, a subject on which 
tlicre is a standing controversy betwixt the disci] )les of 
lEcgcl and those of other teachers, I need only observe 
that the Scriptures seeiii to indicate what some of the 
hcatlien sfiges taught, tliat the spirit that dwells within 
us is the sjjirit of God, incorporated in us for a period. 
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for certain oinls of his own, to Lx* tli('iv]>y won^Iit out. 
What those ends are, it docs not to niy ]>rescTit 

subject to considoi-. In this sjnrit so im])artt‘d to us, 
dwells, says Escheinnaycr, the consei(‘iice, M'hich keej)s 
watch over tluj body and the soul, sayin<j, ‘‘ Thus shalt 
thou do !” And it is to this Christ a<ldresses liiinself 
when he bids his disciples bcconu* j)eife(;t, like tlieir 
Father in ITeaveii. The soul is snbjt'ct to the spirit ; 
a?.id its functions are, to mlh or choose, to thhik, and to 
fe,d; and to become thereby cognizant of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good ; com] avhen ding the highest 
principle, the highest ideal, and the most ])eifeet hap- 
piness. The E^o, or /, is the r(3sultant ot‘ tlie thi-c-fc 
forces, Pnoimia, Psycluj, Soma — spirit, soul, and ]>oil^’. 

In the spirit or soul, or rather in ]>otli con joined, 
dwells, also, tlu^ power of sjnrltnnf scehoj^ or Intirltive 
hnowing ; for, as tliere is a spiritual body, there, is a 
s])iritual eye, and a sjuntuaf ear, and so fort.li ; or, to 
speak more correctly, all these sensuous functions are 
comprised in one universal sense, whicJi does not need 
the aid of the bodily organs : but, on the (tontraty, is 
most efficient when most freed from them. It remains 
to b(‘. scon whether, or in what degree, such separation 
can take jdace during life ; complete it cannot be till 
death ; but whoever believes sincerely that the di\ino 
ftpirit dwells within him, can, I should think, liiid no 
difficulty in conceiving that, although from the tempo- 
rary conditions to which it is subjected, this universal 
faculty is limited and ohsenred, it must still retain it.s 
indefeasible attribute. 

We may naturally conclude that the most perfect 
state of man on earth consists in the most perfect unity 
of the spirit and the soul ; and to thosf‘. who in this life 
have attained the nearest to that unity, will the entire 
assimilation of the two, after they are separated from 
the body, ho the easiest ; whilst to those who have 
lived only their intellectual and external life, this union 
must 6e extremely difficult; the soul having chosen its 
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part with tlie body and divorced itself, as mnch as in it 
lay, from the spirit. The voice ot conscience is then 
scarcely ht3ard • and the soul, dcgi*adcd and debased, 
can no longer perform its functions of disclaiming the 
true, the iKiautiful, and the good. 

On these distinct functions of the soul and spirit, 
however, it is not my intention to insist ; since- it ap- 
pears to inc, a subject on which we are not yet in a 
condition to dogmatise. We know rather more about 
our bodies, by means ol wliicli the soul and spirit are 
united and brought into contact with the material 
world, and which are constructed wholly with a view 
to the conditions of that world ; such as time, space, 
solidity, extension, &c. &c. But wc must conceive 
of God as necessaiily independent of these con- 

ditions. To Him, all times and all places must 
b(' for ever present ; and it is thv^ that he is om- 
niscient and omnipresent; and since we arc ]{Jaced 
by the spirit in immediate relation with God, and 

tlie s])i ritual world, just as we are placed by the 

body in immediate rehition with the material w’orld, 
we may, in tlie first place, form a notion of tlie 

])ossibility. that some faint gleams of these inherent 
attributes may, at times, shoot up thiough the 
clay ill which the spirit hath taken up its tempo- 
rary abode; and we may also admit, that through, 
the councxiou which exists betwixt us and the 
s]>iritual world, it is not impossible but that we may, 
at times, and under certain conditions, become cogni- 
zant of, jiiid enter into more immediate relation with it. 
This is the only postulate I ask ; for, as I said before, 
I do not wish to enforce opinions, but to suggest pro- 
babilities, or at least possibilities, and thus arouse re- 
flection and inquiry. 

With respect to the term invisible worlds I beg ta 
remind my readers, that what we call semig, is merely 
the fmiction of an organ constructed for that purpose, 
in relation to the external world ; and so liihited are 
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its powers, lliat avo are .siin-oTliided hy iiiaiiy Thinp=; 
ill that worhl wliioh wo cannot see without the* aid 
of artificial aj-.pliancos. and many other things which 
we cannot see ev{‘n with them ; the atmosphere in wliicli 
we lire, for examjile. whicli, altliongh its Aveiglit and 
mechanical forces are the sidijeets of accuratt^ t^alcnla- 
tion, is entir(‘]y imporct‘ptil>le to our visual organs. 
Tims, the fact that w’e do not conimonly see tliem, 
fori us no legitimate objection to the hypothesis of our 
b(‘ing surrounded hy a world of spii*its, or of that 
v/orhl heing inter-dilfusod amongst us. Su])posing the 
• piestion to be decided, tliat we do scimetimes become 
cognisant of them, which, however, I admit it is not; 
since, whether the apparitions are subjective or (sb- 
j^‘cti^•e, that is, whether they are the mei'o ihenomena 
<*t disease, or real outstanding ajipearaiicos, is the in- 
ouiry I desire to ]>r()mote — but, I say, sup])osing that 
<jUc,siion were decided in the* afiinnative, the next that 
arises is, how, or by w’hat means do we see them; 
<»!•, if they a<ldress us, hear them? If that unitersal 
sense wiiicli appears to me to be inseparable from the 
idea, of sjiirit, ))e once admitted, I think tlna’c can be 
no didiculr.y in answering this questioTi ; and if it he 
objected tliat we are conscious of no such scn.s(', I 
answer thc.t, both in di'eanis and in ciTtain abnormal 
states of the body, it is frequently manifested. In 
or<lcr to lender this more clear, and, at the same time, 
to giv(^ an iTitcre.sting instance of this sort of }»heno- 
luenoij, I will transcribe a jiassage from a. Ldtiu* of h>t. 
Augustine to Jiis Ifiond Evadins (Epistola loll. Av:t- 
werj) edition.) 

I will relate to you a eirciimstaiice,” lie writes, 
^'"which will furnish jmu matter for reflection. Our 
bn»thor Seimadin.s, well known to us all as an eminent 
physician, and wlnjin w^e esjiecially love, who is now at 
Carthage, after having distinguished liimself at Eome, 
and wiyi wlin.se J>iety and active benevolence you are 
well acquainted, could yet, nevertheless, as he has lately 
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iiari'ated to ns, by no means bring liimself to believe 
in a lift^ after deatb. Now, C^od, doubtless, not willing 
that bis soul sbould j»crish, there ai)peared to biin, 
ona nigbt in a dream, a radiant youth of noble as])ect, 
who bade him follow him ; and as Sennadius obeyed, 
tliey came to a city Avbero, on the right side, be 
lieard a chorus of the most bc^avcnly voices. As 
he d(^sired to know wIkmicc this divine harmony pro- 
ceedcil, the youth told him that what he heard were 
the songs of tlie blessed ; whereupon he awoke, and 
thought no more of his dreams than ])eople usually do. 
On {mother night, however, behold ! the youth a])j)ears 
1.0 Jiim {igain itnd asks if he knows him, and Senna- 
dins r(.;J.at(‘d to him all the particulars of liis fonner 
dreanv, which he well remembered. 'Then/ said the 
y(}uth, ‘ w’jis it whilst sleeping or w^aking that you 
saw these things V ' I ws sleeping,’ answ'ered Senuji- 
dins. ‘ You are right,’ returned the youth, 'itw^as in 
your sleep tluit you saw these things ; and know', oh, 
Stuinadius, that w'luit 3ml st^e now' is also in your 
slec‘]». Jlut if this be so, tell me wdiere then is yoiur 
body C * Til my bcdcbainbor,’ answered Sennadius. 
•Hut know'^ you not,’ coiitiiiiu*d tlu; stranger, 'that 
your eyes, which fonn a pai-t of j'our bod\', are ch)sod and 
in.actm^ V ' 1 know it,’ {iiisw'erod lie. ‘Then,’ said tlie 
youth, ‘with w'hat ( yes see j'ou these things'?’ And 
Sennadius could not answ'er him ; and as he hesitatc'd, 
t Ik* 3'outh spoke again, ;ind explained to him the motive 
<if Ins ((uestioiis. ‘As the e^’^es of your body,’ said he, 
' wliich lies now' on your bed and sleeps, are inactive 
and useless, and yet you have eyes wberewdtli you see 
me and these things 1 liave shown unto you, so after 
death, when these bodily organs fail you, you will 
have a vitid power, whereby you will live ; and a sen- 
sitive faculty, whereby you w'ill iierceive. Doubt, 
tlierofbre, no longca* that there is a life after death.’ 
And thus,” siiid this excellent man, ‘‘ w'as I convinced, 
and all doubts removed.” 
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I confess there appears to me a beanty and a logical 
truth in this dream, that I think might convince more 
than the dreamer. 

It is by the hypothesis of this universal sense, latent 
within us, an h3r|)o thesis which, whoever believes that 
we are immortal spirits, incorporated lor a season in 
a material body, can scarcely reject, that I seek to 
explain those perceptions which are not comi)rised 
vithiii the functions of our bodily organs. It seems 
to me to be the key to all, or nearly all of them, as 
far as our own part in the phenomena extends. But, 
supposing this admitted, there would then remain the 
difticulty of accounting for the partial and ca])ricious 
glimpses we get of it ; whilst in that department of 
the mystery which regards apparitions, except such as 
are the pure result of disease, "we must grope our way, 
with very little light to guide us, as to the conditions 
and motives which might possibly bring them into any 
immediate relation with us. 

To any one who has been fortiinate enough to witness 
one genuine case of clairvoyance, I tliink the conception 
of this universal sense wil not be difficult; how^ever, 
the mode of.- its exercise may remain utterly incompre- 
liensible.« As I have said above — ^to tlie great spirit 
and fountain of life all things, botli in space and time, 
must be present. However impossible it is to our 
finite minds to conceive this, we must believe it. It 
may, in some slight degree, facilitate the conception to 
remember tliat action, once begun, never ceases — ^an 
impulse given is transmitted on for ever, a sound 
breathed reverberates in eternity, and thus the past is 
always present, although, for the purpose of fitting us 
for this mortal life, our ordinary senses are so con- 
stituted as to be unperceptive of these phenomena. 
With respect to what we call tite futv/re, it is more 
difficult still for us to conceive it as present; nor, as far 
as I know, can we borrow from the sciences the same 
assistance as mechanical discoveries have just furnished 
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me with regard to the past. How a spirit sees that 
which has not yet, to our senses, taken place, seems, cer- 
tainly, inoxj)lical)le. Foreseeing it is not inexplicable ; 
we foresee many things by arguing, op given premises, 
although, from our own finite views, we are always 
liable to be mistaken. Louis Lambert says, “Such 
events as arc the j)Poduct of humanity, and the result of 
its intelligence, have their own causes in which they lie 
latent, just as our actions arc accomplished in our 
thoughts previous to any outward demonstration of 
them; presentiments and prophecies consist in the in- 
tuitive perception of these causes.” This explanation, 
which is quite conformable with that of Cicero, may aid 
us in some degree as regards a certain small class of 
phenomena, but there is something involved in the 
question much more subtle than tliis; our dreams can 
give us the only idea of it, for there we do actually see 
and hear, not only that which never was, but that 
which never will be. Actions and events, words and 
sounds, i)ersons and places, arc as clearly and vividly 
l»rescnt to us as if they were actually what they seem, 
and I should think that most people must be somewhat 
puzzled to decide in regard to certain scenes and cir- 
ciunstancos that live in their memory, whether the 
images are the result of their waking or sleeping ex- 
j>erieiice. Although by no means a dreamer, and 
without the most remote approximation to any faculty 
of presentiment, I know this is the case with myself. 
I remember also a very curious effect being produced, 
upon me when I was abroad, some years ago, from 
eating the unwholesome bread to which we were 
reduced, in consequence of a scarcity. Some five or six 
times a day I was seized with a sort of vertigo, during 
which I seemed to pass through certain scenes, and was 
conscious of certain words which appeared to me to have 
a strange connexion, either with some former period of 
my life, or else some previous state of existence; the 
words and the scenes were on each occasion precisely 
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ihc same. I wa,s always aware <»f that, and I always 
made the .strong(jst effoi-ts to giusp and retain them in 
niy memory, bnt I conld not; I only kiitiw that the 
tiling had been,, the w'ords and the scenes wen^ gone. I 
seemed to jiass momentarily into anotlna’ spheiv and 
back again. Tliis was ]nu’ely the result of disorder, 
bnt, like a dream, it siiows how we may be ]>erceptivc 
of that which is not, and wliich never may be, n'lider- 
ing it, therefore, jiossible to ooneeivc that a s]>irit may 
be e(]na.lly perceptive of that Avhicli shall be. T am very 
tar from meaning to imply that these examples remove 
tlie difficulty; they do not ex])laiu the thing, they only 
vdiow somewhat tin* mode of it. But it must bt^ re- 
nnanbt^red that when ])hysiologists jm^tend to settle the 
who](! (picstion of apparition.s by the theory of sjun-tral 
illusions they are exactly in the .same ].)rt‘dieament. 
They (jau su])j)ly cxam[»les of similar phtaiomena, but 
how’ a*j)(.rsoii, })erfeetly in his senses, should rcu'eive the 
i’ijKictral visits, not ordy of fi*iends, but strangers, wlnai 
he is thinking of no such matter, or by what process, 
mental ov optical, the ligurt^s arc conjurt'd n]>, rcanains 
;vs niucli a myslevv as before a line was written on the 
ftul»iect. 

All ]>eonle and all ages luive believed, more or less, 
in jirojhetic dreanrs, pre.sentimeuts, and apparitions, 
and all liistories have furnislied examples of them. 
Tliat the truths may be frecpiently distorted and 
mingled with fable is no argument against those tradi- 
tion.-^; if it were, all liistory must be reject.ed on the 
same plea. Bot h the Old and New 're.stanient furnish 
iiumei’ous exam])Ie,s of tlie.se phenomc‘na, and altliough 
Christ and th<^ Ap(»stles rcjiroved all the sujier.stitions 
of the age, those i>(‘rsuasioiis are not included in their 
reprehension.s. 

Neitlai is the comparative rarity of thc.se plicnomena 
any argmnent against their jiossibility. There are 
many strange things which occur still more rarely, but 
Avhich we do not look upon as supernatural or miracu- 
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Ions. Of nature’s ordinaiy law.s we yet know bnt 
little, of tlu'ir aberrations and })erturbations still less. 
How should we, when the world is a miracle and life a. 
dream, of which we know neither the beginning nor the 
end ! Wt^ do not even know that we see anything as 
it is, or rather we know that we do not. We see 
things but as our visual organs represent them to us, 
and wore tljo.se organs diftereutly constructed the aspect 
of the worhl would to us be changed. How then can 
we prottai<l to decide u})0u what is and wluit is noc'i 
Kothing could be more perj>lexing to any one* who 
read tliem 'with attention, tlian the trials for witch.- 
craffc of the siiveiitet^ntb ctuitury. Many of the feats 
of tlie ancient tliaumaturgists and wonder-workers of 
the tvMiiplos, might have been nearly as much so; hut, 
ill' 'St' w(‘ro got J*id of by the easy exjiedient of pro- 
iiouiieing tlit'iii fables and iiii]>ostiires; hut, diii-ing 
tile witch mania, so many jiersons jirovcd tiicii; faitii 
ill tln.'ir o>vii miraculous ] lowers by the sacrifice of 
their lives, that it was .scaretdy possilile to doubt tlieir 
having some foundation lor their own })evsuasion, 
though what that foundation could he, till the late dis- 
co verie.s m animal magiiotisin, it Avas difficult to con- 
ceive: lint here we him; anoAV jiage o|>ened to ns, which 
concerns both the history of the Av orld and die history 
of man, as an individual; and we begin to see, that 
that which the ignorant thought supernatural, and 
the wise impossible, has been both natural and triie. 
Wliilst the scientific men of Great Britain, and several 
of our jounialists, have been denying and ridiculing the 
rcpoi-ts of these phenomena, the most eminent physi- 
cians of Germany haA'e been quietly stud}uug and 
investigating them; and giving to the world, in theii* 
works, the results of their experience. Amongst the 
rest, Dr. Joseph Ennemoser. of Berlin, has presented 
to us in his two hooks on “ Magic,’' and on The Con- 
nexion of Magnetism with Natm-e and Eeligion,” the 
fruits of his thirty years' stud3'' of this subject; during 
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the course of which he has had repeated opportunities 
of investigating all the phenomena, and of making 
himself perfectly familiar with even the most rare and 
I>erplexiiig. To any one who has studied these works, 
the mysteries of tHe temples and of the witch trials arc 
mysteries no longer; and he writes with the professed 
design, not to make science mystical, but to bring the 
mysterious within the bounds of science. The pheno- 
mena, as he justly says, are as old tis the human race. 
Animal magnetism is no new development, no ncAV 
discovery. Inseparable from life, althougli, like many 
other vital phenomena, so subtle in its influences, that 
only in abnormal cases it atti*acts attention, it has ex- 
hibited itself more or less in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries. But its value as a medical agent is only now 
begiiming to dawn on the civilized world, whilst its 
importance, in a higher point of view, is yet perceived 
but by few. Every human bc*ing who has ever with- 
drawn himself from the strife, ami the turmoil, and the 
distraction of the world without, in order to look 
within, must have found himself j)erj)lcxed by a thou- 
sand questions with regiud to liis own being wliich ho 
would find no one able to solve. In the study of .animal 
magnetism, he will lii-st obtain some gleams of a light 
which will show him that he is indeed the child of God I 
and that, though a dweller on the earth and fallen, 
some traces of his divine descent, and of his unbroken 
connexion with a higher order of being, still remain to 
comfort and encourage him. He will find that there 
exists in his species the germs of faculties tliat are 
neveK fully unfolded here on earth, and which have no 
Inference to this state of being. They exist in all men; 
but in most cases are so faintly elicited as not to ho 
observable; and when they do shoot up here and there, 
they are denied, disowned, misinterin'eted, and maligned. 
It is tnie, that their development is often the symptom 
and effect of disease, which seems to change the rela- 
tions of our material and immaterial parts. It is 
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ceiving of places or persons does not enable us to see 
them or hold coriimunion with them; nor do wc lancy 
that we do either. It is true that I have heard some 
j)ainters say, that by closing their eyes and concentrating 
their thouglits on an object, they can bring it more or 
less vividly before tliem : and Elake jn-ofessed actually 
to see his sitters when they were not present; but 
whatever interpretations Ave may ))ut upon this curious 
I'ciculty, his case AViis clearly abnurnial, and connected 
with some ]icrsonal peculiarity, either ])hysical (^r psy- 
chical ; and, jifter making the most of it, it must be 
admitted that it can enter into no sort of comparison 
Avith that wc possess in slee]», Avhen in our most ordinary 
dreams, untrammelled by time or space, Ave \isit the 
uttermost ends of the earth, fly in the air, SAvim in the 
sea, listen to beautiful music and eloquent orations, 
bcliold the most charming, as avcU as the most loathsome 
objects; and not only see, Itiit coiiA^ersc Avith our friemls, 
absent or ])resent, dead or alive. EA’ery one, I think, 
will grant that there is the widest possible difference 
betwixt concemiig of these things when aAvake, and 
drt^aini ug tlunn. When we dretim, we do, we see, we 
say, Ave hear, &c. <kc., that is, wc believe at the time 
that Ave do so ; and what more can be said of when 
Ave arc aAvake, than that we believe avo are doing, seeing, 
i saying, hearing, <kc. It is by external circiunstapces, 

! and the result of our actions, that Ave are able to decide 
i Avliether avo have actually done a thing or seen a jjlace, 

^ or only dreamt that we have done so ; and as I haA-e 
■said above, ailer some lapse of time, Ave are not alwaA’s? 

■ able to distinguish between the tAvo. Whilst dreaming 
we frequently ask ourselves whether Ave are awake or 
aslee}»; and nothing is more common than to hear 
Iicoplc say, “Well, I think I did, or lieard so and so; 
but 1 am not sure whether it Avas so, or whether I dreamt 
it.” Thus, therefore, the very loAvest order of dreaming, 
the most disjointed and pcrj>lexed, is far removed from 
the most vivid presentations of our Avakiiig thoughts j. 
c 
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and it is in this respect, I think, that the explanations of 
the phenomena liithcrto ofiered by phrenologists, and 
the metaphysicians of this coimtry, are inadeipiate and 
unsatisfactory; wliilst as regards the analogy betwixt 
the visions of sleep and delirhun, what(>ver simil.‘irity 
there may be in the effects, we cannot snpjjose thj^ 
cause to be identical: since, in delirium, the images and 
delusions ai‘e the result of excessive action of the brain, 
which we must conclude to be the very rt'veivse of its 
condition in sleep. Piiiel certainly has hazarded an 
opinion that sleep is occasioned by an efilux of bloijd t«» 
the head, and consjxjueut c(unpression. of the brain — a. 
theory which would have gi*eator Aveight were sh?(^]) mon^ 
strictly })criodical than it is; but Avhich, at ju’estuit, it 
seems impossible to reconcile with many establishe.l 
tacts. 

Some of the German ]>hysiologists and psyeijoiogists 
have taken a deeper view of » this question of dreaming, 
from considering it in connexion with the })henomena 
of animal magnetism: and although their theories 
differ in sonic res[>ccts, they all unite in looking towards 
that de])ai'tm<‘nt of natime for instruction. Wliilst one 
section of these inquirers, the Exegetical Society of 
Stockholm included, calls in the aid of supeniatnraf. 
agency, another, amongst Avhom Dr. Josejdi Ennemosei*, 
of Berlin, appears to bo one of the most tuniiuMit, 
maintains that the explanation of the mystery is tf) he 
chiefly sought in the great and uniA^ersal law of ])olarifcy, 
which extends not only beyond the limits of this eartii, 
but beyond the limits ot this system, which must 
necessarily be in connexion with all others ; so that 
there is thus an eternal and never-ceasing inter-action, 
of which, from the multiplicity and contrariety of th(‘ 
influences we are insensible, just as we are insensible of 
the ]iressure of the atmosphere, from its impinging on 
ii» equally on all sides. 

Waking and sleeping arc the day and night sides of 
organic life, during which alternation an animal is placed 
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in different relations to tlie external world, and to these 
alternations all orgaiiLsms are subject. Tlic coiiiploto- 
ness and indopeudeiice of each individual organism, is 
in exact ratio to the number and completeness oi the 
cu’gaus it develoj)CS ; and thus the locofnotive animal 
has the advaiibige ot the plant or the zoophyte, whilst, 
of tlie aiiiiniil kingdom, man is the most complete and 
independent ; and, although still a member of the uni- 
versal whole, and therefore incapable ol isolating hiin- 
soif, yot better able than any other organism to ward 
oif oxtemal influencea, and comprise his world within 
himself. But, according to Dr. Eunemoser, one of tho 
conse<p’ienees of this very completeness, is a weak and 
insignificant development of instinct ; and thus the 
hcaiviiy, ^^•aking, conscious man, is, of all organisms, 
tho least sensible to tho imyn’cssions of this universal 
iutercoiamiiiiication and polarity ; filtlioug]), at the 
same time, jmrtaking of the nature of the ])lant and t^ie 
animal, he is subject, like the first, to idl manner of 
atmospheric, telluric, and periodic influences ; and fre- 
quently exhibits, Like the second, peculiar instinctive 
ajq»etites and desires, and, in some individual organiza- 
tions, voiy marked antipathies and susce}>tibilitie§, with 
i\\gard to certain objects and influences, even when not 
j»laced in any evident relation with them. 

According to tliis theory, sleep is a reti ogradc step — 
a retreating into a lower sphere ; in which condition, 
the sensuons functions being in abeyance, the instincts 
somcwliat resume their sway. “ In sleej) and in sick- 
ness,” he says, “ the liighcr animals and man fall in a 
physico-organical point of view,^ from their individual 
iiidepoudcnce, or power of self s\istainment ; and their 
polar relation, that is, their relation to the healthy and 
waldng imm, becomes changed from a positive to a 
negative one ; all men, in regard to each other, as well 
as all nature, being the subjects of this polarity. It is 
to be remembered, that this theory of Dr. Ennemoser’s. 
was promulgated before the discoveries of Baron von 
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Keicheiiback in magnetism were made ]^nblic, and the 
sTiscoptildlity to magnetic iiifiiicnces in the animal 
organism, which the experiments of the latter go to 
establish, is certainly in its fiivour ; but whilst it j)re- 
tends to exjilain the condition of the sleepers, and may 
possibly be of some service in our investigations into 
the niysteiy of dreaming, it k«ives us as much in the 
dark as over, witli respect to the causti of our falling 
into this negative state ; an inquiiy in whicli little 
piY>gi’(^ss seems to have been bitberto made. 

With respect to dreaming, Dr. Ennemoser rejects 
the physiological theory, whieli maintains, that in sleep, 
magnetic ov otlierwise, the activity of the brain is trans- 
feiTcd to the ganglionic system, and that the former 
falls into a subordinate relation. ‘‘ Dreaming,” he says, 

“ is tlic gradual awakening of activity in the organs of 
imagination, wlierehy the i»resentatif)n of sensuous 
obj<.'cts to ilic s]>irit, w'lii<j?i ha<l been discontinued in 
profound sleep, is resinned. Dreaming,” be adds, 

“ also arises from the secret activity of the spirit in tlie 
innermost sensuous organs of the brain, busying tlie 
fancy with sul>jective seiisiious images, the ol»jective 
coiiscions day-life giving jdaee to the ci*eative dominion, 
of the jioetical genius, to which iiiglit becomes day, and 
uuivcTwil nature its theatre of action ; and thus the 
supersensuous or tmnseendent nature of the s])irit be- 
comes more manifest in dreaming than in the Avaking 
state. Tint, in considering this i)henomcna, man must 
be viewed both in Ids psychical and physical relations, 
and as ecpially subji'ct to spiritual as to natural o})era- 
tions and iiiiluences ; since, during the continuance of 
life, neither soul nor l.>ody can act quite indcpcmdently 
of tlie other ; for, although it be the immortal spirit 
whicli pcrceh'cs, it is through the instrumentality of 
the sensuous organs that it does so ; for of absolute 
sja'rit without body, we can form no concejition.” 

What is here meant seems to be, that the brain be- 
comes the Avorld to the spirit, befc' * .he impressions 
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from tlie external world do actiudly come stroaminj^ 
tL rough by means of the external sensuous organs. But 
in this state, the brain, which is the store-house of 
acquired knowledge, is not in a condition to a])j>]y its 
acquisicious o/foctively ; whilst the intuitive kiiowhidge 
of tJie si)irit, if the sleej) bo imperfect, is clouded by its 
intfiricrence. 

Other physiologists, however, believe, from the 
iiujiierous and well^attcsted cases of the transference of 
tile senses, in disease, to the pit of the stomach, that 
tile activity of the hrain in sleep is transferred to tho 
epigastric region. The instances of this phenoiuenoii, 
as ivlated hy Dr. Pett'tin and others, having been fre- 
ipieiitly published, I need not hiTo quota But, as 
I)r. Passavant observes, it is well kno\vii that the func- 
tions of the nerves differ in some animals, ami that one 
s(‘t can sujiply the place o^J aiiotlua*; as in tlu^se cases 
wIkuc* there is a great susceptibility to light, though no 
tyes cfiii 1)0 discovered. 

These physiologists believe tliat, even during the- 
most pjv^f<.)iind sice]), tho s}>irit retains its activity — a 
jiropusition which, indeed, we cannot doubt; “it wak(?s, 
though the ‘senses sleep, retreating into its infinite 
dejiths, like the sun at night; living on its s])iritflal life 
undisturbed, whilst the body sinks into a state of vege- 
tative trampiillity. Nor does it follow that the soul is 
unconscious in sleep, because in waking we have fre- 
quently lost all nieinoiy of its consciousness: since, hy 
the repose of the sensuous organs, the bridge betwixt 
waking and sleeping is removed, and tho recollections of 
one state arc not can’ied into the other.” 

It will occur here to every one, how often in tlie 
instant of waking, we are not only conscious tliat we 
have been dreaming, but are also conscious of the subject 
of the dream, whicli we try in vain to grasp, but which 
eludes us, and is gone for ever, the moment we havo 
passed into a state of complete wakefulness. 

Now, with respect to this so-called dreaming in 
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profound sleep, it is a thing no one can well doubt, who 
thoroughly believes that his body is a temple l;uilt for 
the dwelling of an immortal spirit; for we cannot con- 
ceive of spirit* sleeping, or needing that restoration 
which we know to be the condition of earthly organisms. 
If, therefore, the sjjirit wakes, may we not suppose that 
the more it is disentangled from the obstmetious (»f the 
body, the mon^ clear will be its ])ercoptio!is; and that, 
therefore, in the profound natural sleep of th(i sensuous 
organs tve may be in a state of clear-scoing. AH wdio 
have attended to the subject are aware that tlie ( Icar- 
seeing of magnetic patients dc])ends ini ibe d<‘,pth of 
their sleep; whatever circumstance, internal or t^xtt i nal, 
tends to intornipt this profound r(>]>use of the sensuous 
organs, inevitably obscures their percf^ptions. 

Again, ivith 1‘cspect to the not canying with us tin? 
re9ollections of one state into the otlier, sliould 7 iot t his 
lead us to suspoct that sle(Jpiiig and waking are tvro 
different spheres of existence, })aii:aking of llie nature 
of tlmt douhle lif(\ of which the records of Jiuman 
pliysiology have presented us with various iustances, 
wherein a patient finds himself utterly divested of all 
recollection of past events and acquired knowledge, 
and has to begin life and education fuiew, till another 
transition takes j)lace, wherein he recovers what lie had 
lost, whilst he at the same time loses all he had lately 
gained, which he only recovers, once more, by another 
transition, restoring to him his lately accpiired know*- 
ledge, but again obliterating his original stock; thus 
alternately passing from one state to the other, and 
disclosing a double life; an educated man in one con- 
dition, a child learning his alidiabct in the next. 

Where the transition from one state to another is 
complete, memory is entirely lost: but there are cases 
in which the change, being cither gradual or modified, 
the recollections of one life are earned more or less into 
the other. We know this to be the casewdth magnetic 
sleepers, as it is with ordinary dreamers; and most 
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persons have met with instances of the dream of one 
night being continued in the next. Treviranus mentions 
the ease of a student who regularly began to talk the 
moment he fell asleep, the subject of hi^ discourse being 
a dream, which he always took up at the exact point at 
which he had left it the previous morning. Of this 
dream he laid never the slightest recollection in his 
waking state. A daughter of Sir Greorge Mackenzie’s, 
who diecl at an early age, was endowed with a remark- 
able genius for music, and was an accomplished organist. 
Tliis young lady dreamt, during an illness, that she was at 
a jiarty, wlicre she had heard a new piece of music, which 
nuide so great an impression on her by its novelty and 
biiauty, that, on awakening, she besought her attendants 
CO bring her some pa])er, that she might write it down 
before she had forgotten it, an indulgence which, 
a])prehonsive of excitement, her medical attendant 
unfortunately forbad; foi* opart from the additional 
jisychological interest that would have been attached 
to the fact, the eftects ot compliance, judging from what 
ensued, would ]-»robably have boon soothing, rather than 
otherwise. About ten days afterwards she had a second 
drt^am, wherein slio again fomid lierselt at a party, 
where she descried on the desk of a })ianoforte, in a 
corner of the rotmi, an op<;n book, in which, with 
astonished delight, she recognised the same piece ot 
music, whicli she immediately ijrocceded to play, and 
then awoke. The piece was not of a short or fugitive 
character, but in the style of an overture. The question 
of course remains, as to whether she was composing the 
music in her sleep, or, by an act of clairvoyance, was 
})erceiving some tliat actually existed. Either is pos- 
sible, for, although she might have been incapable of 
composing so elaborate a piece in her waking state, 
there are many instances on record of j^ersons per- 
forming intellectual feats -in dreams, to which they wore 
unequal when awake. A very eminent person assured 
me that he had once composed some lines in his alee^^ 
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I think it was a sonnet, which far exceeded any of his 
waking performances of that description. 

Somewhat analogous to this sort of double life, is tho 
case of the young girl mentioned by Dr. A bcrci-ombie 
and otliers, whose emplopnont was keeping cattle, and 
who slei>t hn' some time, much to her own annoyance, 
in the room adjoining one occupied by an itinerant 
musician. The man, who played exceedingly \vx*ll, being 
an enthusiast in his aiti, frequently practised the greater 
part of tlio night, performing on his violin very corn- 
])licateil and difficult compositions, whilst the girl, so 
far from discovering any })leasure in his performances, 
complained bitterly of being kept awake by the noise. 
Some time after thLs she fell ill, tvnd was removed to 
the Infuse of a charitable lady, who undertook the 
charge of her; and hero, by and by, the family wero 
amaz(^d by frequently licaring the most exquisite music 
in ishe nigl)t, wliich th<*y ai length discovered to ]>ro- 
ceed from the girl. TIic sounds were those of a violin, 
and the tuning and other jn’eliminary processes were 
accurately imitated. She went through long and 
elaborate j)ieces, and afterwards was heard imitating, 
in the same way, the sounds of a pianoforte that was 
ill the house. She also talked very cleverly on the 
subjects of religion and politics, and discussed, with 
great jiidgment, the characters and conduct of persons, 
public and jirivate. Aw’ake, she knew nothing of these 
things, but was, on the contrary, stupid, heavy, and 
had no taste whatever for music. Phrenology would 
probably interpret this phenomenon, by saying that the 
lower elements of the cerebral spinal axis, as organs of 
sensjxtion, &c., &c., being asleep, the cluster of the 
higher organs requisite for the above combinations were 
not only awake, but rendered more active from the 
re])ose of the others: hut to me it api)ears that wo 
here see the inherent faculties of the spirit manifesting 
themselves wliilst the body slept. The same faculties 
must have existed when it was in a waking state; but 
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the impresaions and manifestations were then depeiuient 
on the activity and perfection of the sensuous organs, 
whicli seem to have been of an inferior order; and, 
consequently, no rays of tliLs in-dwelling genius could 
pierce the coarse integument in wdiich it was lodged. 

Similar unexpected faculties have been not unfre- 
qucutly manifested by the dying ; and we may coHclude 
to a certain degre^e from the same cause, namely, that 
the incii)itint dcjith of the body is leaving the spirit 
more unobstructed. Dr. Steinbech mentions the case 
of a clergyman, who, being simimoned to administer tlie 
last sacraments to a dying peasant, found liim to his 
sur])rise pi-aying aloud in Greek and Hebrew, a mystery 
which could be no otherwise explained than by the 
circumstance of his having when a child frecjuently 
heard the then miixistcr of the parish praying in those 
languages. Ho liad, however, never understood the 
prayers, nor indeed i)aid*any attention to thcj^i,* still 
less had ho been aware that they had lived in his 
memory. Ifc would give much additional interest to 
this story had Dr. Stoinbech mentioned how far tlie 
man, now, wliilst uttering the words, understood tlieir 
meaning ; . whether he was aware of what he was say- 
ing, or was only repeating the words by rote. 

With rc^gard to tlic cxtraordinaiy faculty of momoi’y 
inaiiilcst<Ml in these and similar cases, I shall have 
some observations to make in a subsequent part of thii=; 
book. 

Parallel instances are those of idiots, who, either in 
a somnambulic state, or iinmodiatoly previous to death, 
have sjxoken as if inspired. At St. Jean de Maurienne. 
in Savoy, there was a dumb Cretin, who, having fallen 
into a natural state of somnambulism, not only was 
found to speak with ease, hut also to the purpose, 
a faculty which disappeared, however, wlieiiever he 
awoke. Dumb persons- have likejs^ise been known to 
apeak when at the 2 )oint of death. 
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The possibility of suggesting dreams to sonic sleepers 
by whispering in the ear is a well known fact ; but 
this can, doubtless, only be practicable where the sen- 
suous organs are j)artly awake. Then, as with mag- 
netic patients in a state of incomplete sice}), we Iiave 
only reverie and imagination in place of clear-seeing. 

The next class of dreams are those wliicli paitake 
of the nature of second- sight, or ]>roi)hecy, and of these 
there ai*e various kinds ; sonwi being plain and literal 
in theii* premonitions, others allegorical and obscure ; 
whilst some also regard the most unimportant, and 
others the most grave events of our lives. A gentle- 
man engaged in business in the sendh of Scotland, for 
example, dreams that on entering liis oihee in the 
morning, he se(\^ S(3Mtod on a ciniain stool, a ix^rson 
formerly in his service as clerk, of whom he had neither 
heard nor thought for some time. lie incjuiros the 
inot^v^ of the lisit, and is told that such and such cir- 
cumstances having brought the stranger t(.) that part 
of the countiy, he could not foibear visiliiig his old 
quarters, expressing, at the siime time, a wish to spend 
a few days in his former oceujjation, (fcc. The 

genilemaji being stmek with the vividness of the illu- 
sion relates his dream at breakfast, and, to his surj^rise, 
oil going to his office, there sits the man, and the dia- 
logue that ensues is j)recisely that of the dream. I liave 
heard of numerous instances of this kind of dream, 
where no previous expectation nor excitement of mind 
could be found to account for them, and where the 
fulfilment was too exact and litoral, in all particulars, 
to admit of their being explained away by the ready 
r^ource of “ an extraordinaiy coincidence.” There are 
also on record, both in this country and others, many 
perfectly well authenticated eases of people obtaining 
prizer ""s tlie lotteiy, through having dreamt of the 
fortmi'r# V iiumbers. As many numbei’s, however, may 
have been dreamt of that were not drawn prizes, we 
can derive no conclusion from this circmnstance. 
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A very remai'kable instance of ihis kind of dream- 
ing oecurred a few years since to Mr. A. F., an emi- 
nent Scotcli advocate, whilst staying in the neighhonr- 
liood of Loch Fyne, who dreamt one night that he 
saw a iinmher of i)eople in the street following a man 
to the scaffold. He discovered the features of the 
criminal in the cait distinctly, and, for some K^ason or 
ijthcr, which he could not account for, felt an extra- 
ordinaiy interest in his fate, insomuch that he joined 
the throng, and accompanied him to the place that 
was to terminate his earthly career. This interest was 
the more unaccountable that the man had an exceed- 
ingly unprepossessing countenance, but it was, iiever- 
tlieless, so vivid, as to induce the dreamer to ascend the 
scaifold iind address him with a view to enable him to 
e.sca])e the impending catastrophe. Suddenly, however, 
whilst lie was tallriiig to him, th(^ whole scene dissolved 
away, and the sleeper awoken B(‘ing a good deal trtruck 
witli the life-like reiility of the vision, and the imjires- 
sion made on liis mind by the filatures of this man, he 
related the (drcumstanco to his Inends, at breakfast, 
adding that ho should loiow him anywhere, if he saw 
him. A- few jests being made on the subject, the tiling 
was forgotten. , 

On tlic afternoon of the same day, the advocate 
was iiifoimed that two men wanted to speak to him, 
and on going into the hall he was struck with amaze- 
ment at perceiving that one of them was the hero of 
his dream ! 

“ We ai-e accused of murder,” said they, and we 
vrish to consult you. Three of us went out last 
night in a boat, an accident has happened, our com- 
rade is drowned, and they want to make us account- 
able for him.” The advocate then put some interro- 
gations to them, and the result prpducod in his mind 
by their answers was* a conviction of their guilt. 
IVobahly the recollection of his dream rendered the 
effects of this conviction more palpable, for, one ad- 
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dretising the other, said in Gaelic, Wc have come to 
the wrong man; he is against us.’* 

“Tliere is a higher power than I against you,” 
returned the gentleman; ‘‘and the only advice I 
ean give yo^i is, it’ you are guilty, lly immediately.” 
Upon this they went away, and the next thing he 
heard was that they were taken into custody cn suspi- 
cion of the murder. 

The account of the affair was, that as they said, tlie 
throe had gone out together on the jirecediiig evening, 
and that in the morning the hody of one of them had 
been found on the shore, with a cut across his forehead. 
The father and friends of the victim Inad waited on the 
baid^s of tlie lake till the boat came in, and then do 
manded their companion, of whoiii however tliey ]>i’o- 
fessed themselves unable to give any account. Upon tliis 
the old man led them to his cottage for the puipose of 
shoeing them the body of his son. On(j entered, and 
at the sight of it burst into a jiassiou of tears, the other 
refused to step over the threshold, saying his business 
called him immediately home, and went sulkily away. 
This hist was the man seen in the dream. 

After a foitiiight’s incarceration the former of these 
was liberated, and he then declared to the advocate his 
intention of bringing an action of damages for false 
imprisonment. jHc was advised not to do it. “ Leave 
well alone ” said the lawyer; “ and if you’ll take my 
advice, make olf while you can.” The man however re- 
fused to fly: he declared tliat he really did not know what 
had occasioned the death of his comi adc. The latter had 
been at one end of the boat and he at the other, when 
he looked round he was gone, but whether be had 
fallen overboard and cut his head as he fell, or 
whether he had been stnick and pushed into the 
water he did not Jviiow. The advocate became finally 
satisfied of this man’s innocence, hut the authorities 
thinking it absurd to try one and not the other, again 
laid hands on him, and it fell to Mr. A. F. to he the 
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defender of both. The difficulty was not to separate 
their eases in his pleading, for however morally con- 
vinced of the different ground on which they stood, his 
duty, professionally, was to obtain the acquittal of 
both, in which he finally succeeded* as regardenl the 
charge of murder. They were thercjforc sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, aiid so far as the dream is 
concerned here ends the story. TJiere remains how- 
ever a cuiious se(iuel to it. 

A few years afterwards, the same gentleman being 
in a boat on Loch Fyne, in company with Sir T. 1). L., 
happened to be mentioning these curious circumstances, 
wlien one of the boatmen said, that he “knew well 
about tliose two men; and that a very strange tiling 
had occuiTcd in regard to one of them.” This one, on 
inquiry, jjroved to be the subject of the dream; and 
the strange thing was this; on being liberated, he had 
quitt(Ml that ])art of the <y)imtry, and in process of time, 
had gone to (.Jrecnock, and thence embarked in a vessel 
for 0(»rk. But tlie vessel seemed fated never to reach 
its destination; one misfortune happened after another, 
till at length tlie sailors said, “This won’t do; there 
must 1)0 a mmxlerer on board with us.” As is usual 
when siicli a persuasion exists, they drew lots three 
times, and each time it fell on that man. LTo was coii- 
secpiontlv put on shore, and tlie vessel went on its way 
witlioiit him. AVliat had become of him afterwards 
was not known. 

A friend of mine, being in London, dreamt that she 
saw her little boy playing on the terrace of her house 
in Northumberland, that he fell and hurt his arm, and 
slio saw him lying ap])arently dead. The dream 
rc^curred two or three time.s, on the same night, and 
she awoke her husband, saying she “ feared something 
must have hapi)eiie{l to Hcmy.” In due course of post, a 
letter arrived from the governess, saying that she was 
Sony to have to communicate, tliat whilst playing on 
the terrace that morning, Master Henry had fallen over 
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a heap of stones, and broken his arm, adding that he 
had fainted after the accident, and had lain for some 
time insensible. The lady to whom this dream oceiirrod, 
is not aware of having manifested this faculty ])efore or 
since. 

Mrs. W. dreamt that she saw peojde ascending by 
a ladder to the chamber of her ste])-son John; wakes, 
and says she is afraid he is dead, and that theio w as 
something odd in her dream about a watch and a 
candle. In the morning, a messenger is sent to inquire 
for the gcntJemaii, and they tind people ascending to his 
chamber window by a ladder, the door ot the room 
being locked. They discover him dead on the lioor 
with his watch in his hand, and tlie cfuidlc hct\vec:i liis 
feet. The same hwly dreamt that slie saw a friend in 
great agony: and that she heard him say, they were 
tearing his flesh from his bones. He was some time 
afterwards seized with inflammation, lay as she had 
seen, and made use of those exact 'words. 

A friend of mine dreamt lately, that som(d)Otly said 
her nephew must not be bled, as it would bf^ dangerous. 
The young man was quite well, and there had been no 
design of l)lccding him; but, on the following morning 
he had a tooth drawn, and an efinsion of blood ensued, 
which la.sted some days, and caused a good dijal of 
unoajriincss. 

A fanner in Worcestershire dreamt that his little 
boy of tw'elvo years old, liad fallen from the wagon 
and was Idllcd. The dream recurred three times in one 
night; but, unwilling to yield to su^jerstitious fears, he 
allowed the child to accomj)any the -wagoner to Kidder- 
minster fair. The driver was very fond of the boy, 
and he felt assured would take care of him; but, having 
occasion to go a little out of the road to leave a parcel, 
the man bade the child walk on with the wagon, and 
he would meet him at a certain spot. On arriving 
therej the horses were coining quietly forward, but the 
l>oy wae not with them; and on retracing the road, he 
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was found dead, having, apparently, fallen from the 
shafts and been crushed by the wheels. 

A gentleman, who resided near one of the Scottish 
lalccs, dreamt that he saw a number of persons sur- 
rounding a body, which had just been drawn out of the 
water. On approaching the spot, he perceives that it 
is himself, and the assistants are his own friends nnd 
retainei’s. Alarmed at the life-like reality of the ^ ision, 
he resolved to elude the tliroatcncd destiny by never 
venturing on the lake again. On one occasion, however, 
it became quite indispensable that ho should do so; and 
as the day was quite calm, he yielded to the necessity, 
on condition that he should be put ashore at once on 
the opposite side, whilst the rest of the i)arty proceeded 
to their destinations wh(‘re he would meet them. This 
was accordingly done: the boat skimmed gaily over the 
smootli waters, and arrived safely at the rendezvous, the 
gentlemen laughing at t}¥3 superstition of their epm- 
])anioo, whilst he stood smiling on the bank to receive 
tlu*m. Hut alas ! the fates were inexorable; the little 
j>i‘oinontoiy that supported him had been undermined 
by the water; it gave way beneath his feet, and life 
was extinct before lie could be rescued from the waves. 
This cireuihstaiice was related to me by a friend of the 
family. 

M r. 8. was the son of an Irish .Bishop, who sot some- 
what more value on the things of tJiis world than 
became his function. ITc had always told his sou that 
there was but one thing he could imt forgive, and that 
was a bad marriage, meaning by a bad marriage, a poor 
one. As cautions of this sort do not, by any means, 
prevent young people falling in love, Mr. S. fixed his 
affections on Lady O., a fair young widow, without any 
fortune; and aware that it would be useless to apply 
for his father s consent, he married her without a^ing 
it. They were, consequently, exceedingly poor, aiul 
indeed, nearly all they had to live on was a small 
sinecure of forty pounds per annum, which Dean Swift 
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procured for him. Whilst in tliis situation, Mr. S, 
dreamt one night that he was in the cathedral in which 
he had formerly been accustomed to attend service; 
that he saw a stranger, habited as a Bishoj), occupying 
his fathci's throhe, and that on ajjplying to the verger 
for an explanation, the man said that the Bishoji ^^■a3 
dead, and that he had expired just as he was adding. a 
codicil to his will in his sons favour. The impression 
made by the dream was so strong, that Mr. S. felt that 
he should have no repose till he had obtained news from 
home; and as the most speedy of doing so was to 
go there himselt, he started on horseback, much against 
the advice of his wife, who attached no importance 
whatever to the circumstance. He had scarcely 
accomplished half his journey, when he met a courier, 
bearing the intelligence of his father s death; and wluiii 
he reached homo, ho found that there was a codicil 
attached to the will of the greatest importance to his 
own f uture prospects; but the old gentleman had ex» 
pired, with the pen in his hand, just as he was about to 
sign it. 

In this unhap j)y position, reduced to hopeless indi- 
gence, the friends of the young man proposed that he 
should present himself at the Vice-regal Palace, on the 
next IcVee day, in hojjes that some interest might be 
excited in his favour; to which, with reluctance he 
consented. As he was ascending the stairs, he was met 
by a gentleman whose dress indicated that he belonged 
to the Church. 

“Grood Heavens 1” said he, to the friend who accom- 
panied him, “ Who is that?” 

‘‘That is Mr. , of so and so.” 

“ Then he will be Bishop of L !” returned Mr. 

S. ; “ for that is the man I saw occui)ying my father’s 
throne !” 

“ Impossible !” replied the other; “ he has no interest 
whatever, and has no more chance of being a bishop 
than I have.” 
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“ You will see/' replied Ikir. S., ‘‘I am certain he 
will.” 

They had made their obeisance above, and were 
rcturnin^^, when there was a great cry without, and 
everybody inishcd to the doors and windows to inquire 
what liad happened. The horses attached to the car- 
riage of a young nobleman had bf^come restive, and were 

endangering the life of their masiter, when Mr. 

rushed forward, and at the peril of his own, seized their 
heads, and afforded Lord C. time to de.scend before they 
broke through all restraint, and diished away. Through 
the interest of this nobleman and his friends, to w^hoin 

Mr. had been previously quite unknown, ho 

obtained the see of L. These circumstances were 
related to me by a member of the family. 

It would be tedious to relate all the instances of this 
soH of dreaming which have come to my knowdedgo, 
but w(u*e they even much more rare than they are, and 
were tliere none of a graver %md more mysterious kind^ 
it might ooi-taiiily occasion some siirj)rise that they 
should have excited so little attention. When stories 
of this sort are narrated they are listened to with, 
woinler for the moment, and then forgotten, and lew 
people rcfl(ict on the deep significance of the facts, nor 
the important conse(jucnces to us involved in the ques- 
tion, of how, with our limited faculties, which ciannot 
foretel tlie events of the next moment, we should sud- 
* denly become prophets and seei*s. 

The following dream, as it regards the fate of a very 
interesting person, and is, I believe, veiy little known, 
I will relate, though the story is of somewhat an old 
date : — Major Andre, the circumstances of whose 
lamented death are too well known to make it neces- 
sary for me to detail them here, was a friend of Miss 
Seward’s, and, previously to hi& embarkation for 
America, he made a journey into Derbyshire to pay 
her a visit, and it was arranged that they should ride 
over to see the wonders of the Peak, and introduce 

D 
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Andre to Newton, her mmstrcl, as she called him, and 
to Mr. Cunningham, the curate, who was also a poet. 

Whilst these two gentlemen were awaiting the arrival 
of their guests, of whose intentions they had been 
apprized, Mr. Cunningham mentioned to Newton that 
on the preceding night he had had a very extraordinary 
dream, which he could not get out of his hetid. He 
had fancied himself in a forest : the place was strange 
to him, and whilst looking about he perceived a horse- 
man approaching at great speed, who hj.\d scarcely 
reached the spot where the dreamer stood, when three 
men rushed out of the thicket, and seizing his bridh', 
hurried him away, after closely searching his person. 
The countenance of the stranger being very interesting, 
the symj)athy felt by the sleeper for his apjjarc^rit mis- 
fortune awoke him; but he presently fell asleeji again, 
and dreamt that he was standing near a great city 
amongst thousands of pco^ile, and that he saw the same 
person he had seen seizo^i in the wood, brought out, 
and suspended to a gallows. When Andre and Miss 
Seward arrived he was horror-struck to perceive tliat 
his new acquaintance was the antitype of the man in 
the dream. 

Mr. C., a friend of mine, told me the other day that 
he had dreamt he had gone to see a lady of his ae- 
quaiiftance, and that she had presented him with a 
purse. In the morning he mentioned tlie circumstance 
to his wife, adding that he wondered what should liave 
made him dream of a ‘person he had not been in any 
way led to think of; and, above all, that she should 
give him a purse. On that .same day a letter arrived 
from that lady to Mrs. C., containing a purse, of wliich 
she bcjgged her acceptance. Here was the imperfect 
foreshadowing of the fact, probably from unsound sleeji. 

Another, friend lately dreamt, one Thursday night, 
that he saw an acquaintance of his thrown Irom liis 
horse, and that he was lying on the ground with the 
blood streaming from his face, and was much cut. He 
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mentioned his dream in the morning, and being an 
entire disbeliever in such phenomena, he was unable to 
account for the impression made on his mind. This was 
so strong that, on Saturday, he could not forbear calling 
at his friend’s house, who he was told was in bed, 
having been thrown from his horse on the previous 
day, and much injured about the face. 

Relations of this description having been more or less 
familiar to the world in all times and places, and the 
recurrence of the phenomena too frequent to admit of 
tlicir reality being disputed, various theories were pro- 
mulgated to account for them, and indeed there scarcely 
seems to be a j)hilosopher or historian amongst the 
Greeks and Romans who docs not make some allusion 
to this ill-understood department of nature, whilst 
amongst the eastem nations the faith in such mysterious 
revelations remains even yet imdiminished. Spirits, 
good and evil, or the divipities of the heathen my- 
thology, were generally called in to remove the difficulty, 
though some philosophers, rejecting this supematui^ 
interference, sought the explanation in merely physical 
causes. 

In the Druidical rites of the northern nations women 
bore a considerable part: there were priestesses, who 
gave forth oracles and prophecies, much after the 
manner of the Pythonesses of the Grecian temples, and, 
'no doubt, drawing their inspiration from the same 
sources, namely, from the influences of magnetism, and 
from nai’cotics. When the pure rites of Christianity 
superseded the Heathen forms of worship, tradition 
kept aUve the memory of these vaticinations, together 
with some of the arcana of the Druidical groves, and 
hence, in the middle ages, arose a race of so-caUed 
witches and sorcerers, who were partly impostors and 
partly self-deluded. Nobody thought of seeking the 
explanation of the facts they witnessed in natural 
causes; what had formerly been attributed tq the in- 
fluence of the gods was now attiibuted to the influence 
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of the devil, and a league with Sataii was the nnivcrsal 
solvent of all difiicnltics. 

Persecution followed, of course, and men, women, and 
children were offered up to the demon of sui^tn stition, 
till the candid and rationfil part of mankind, taking 
fright at the holocaust, began to put in their ju-otest, 
and lead out a reaction, which, like all redactions, ran 
right into the o]>posite extreme. From be! ieviug every- 
thing they ceased to believe anything, and after swallow’- 
ing unhesitatingly the most monstrous absurdities, 
they relieved themselves of the whole difficulty by 
denying the phiinest facts; -whilst what it was ioiiiid 
impossible to deny, was referi-od to imaylnatioit — that 
most; abused w'ord, which explained nothing, but left 
the matter as obscure as it wius before. Man's si»irjLuiil 
nature was forgotten, and what the senses could not 
appi'ehend, nor the understanding account for, was pro- 
nounc(Ml to be impossible.^ Thank God! we have lived 
through that ago, and, in spite of the stniggles of the 
materialistic school, we are fist advancing to a btdtter. 
The traditions of the saints wdio sulfered the most ap- 
palling tortures, and slept or smiled the while, can. 
scarcely be rejected now% when we are daily licaring of 
people undergoing frightful operations, cither in a state 
of insensibility, or whilst tlujy believe themselves re- 
velling in delight; nor can the psychological intima- 
tions which these tacts otferbo much longei’ overlooked. 
One revelation must lead to another, and the wise men 
of the world will, ere long, be obliged to give in. tlicir 
adherence to Shakspere's much quoted axiom, and 
confess that “there are more things in Heaven ajid 
earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ALLEGORICAL DREAMS, PRESENTIMENT, ETC. 

It has been the opinion of many philosophers, both 
ancient and modern, that, in the original state of man, 
as he came foi'th from the hands of his Crcatoi', that 
knowledge which is now acquired by pains mid labour 
was intuitive. His material body was given him for 
tlHi purpose of placing him in relation with the mate- 
rial world, and lus sensuous organs for the perception of 
material objects; but liis soyl was a mirror of tlie uni- 
verse, in wdiich everything w^as reflected, and, probably, 
is so still, but that the spirit is no longer in a condition 
to ])erccive it. Degraded in his nature, and distracted 
by the multiplicity of the objects and interests that 
surroimd him, man has lost his faculty of spiritual 
seeing; Init in sleep, when the body is in a state of 
passivity, tmd external objects are excluded fromsus by 
the shutting up of the senses through wliich we per- 
ceive them, the spirit, to a certain degree freed from 
its impediments, may enjoy somewhat of its original 
privilege. “ The sold, which is designed as the mirror 
of a superior spiritual order” (to which it belongs), still 
receives, in dreams, some rays from above, and enjoys 
a foretaste of its future condition; and, w^hatever 
inteipretation may be put upon the history of the Fall, 
few will doubt that before it man must have stood in a 
much more intimate relation to his Creator than he has 
done since. If w’c admit. this, and also that, for the 
above hinted reasons, the soul in sleep may be able to 
exercise somewhat of its original endowment, the pos- 
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sibility of what is called projdictic dreaming may be 
l)Otter understood. 

“Seeing in dreams,” says Ennomosor, “is a self- 
illumining of things, places, and times,” for relations of 
time and space form no obstruction to the dreamer; 
things near and far arc alike seen in the mirror of the 
soul, according to the connexion in which tlicy stand to 
caeli oth(!r; and as the future is but an unfolding of 
the })resent, as the present is of the past, one being 
necessarily involved in the other, it is not moredinieidt 
to the untrammelled spirit t\» j^rceive whet is to hap- 
pen than what has already happened. Under what 
peculiar circumstances it is that thii body and soul fall 
into this particiilai* relative condition we do not laiow; 
but that certain families and constitutions arc more 
jirone to those conditions than others all exjiericnce 
goes to establish. According to the thooiy of Dr, 
Ijjnnemoser, wo should conclude that they are more 
susco])tiblo to magnetic influences, and that tJie body 
falls into a more complete state of negative iiolarity. 

In the liistorics of the Old Testament we constantly 
find instances of prophetic dreaming, and the voice of 
God was (diieily heard by the prophets in sleep; seem- 
ing to establish that man is, in that state, more suscep- 
tible cTf spiritual communion, although the being thus 
made the special organ of the divine will may be alto- 
gether a different thing from the mere disfranchisement 
of the embodied spirit in ordinaiy cases of clear-seeing 
in sleep. Profane history, also, furnishes us with 
varioiis instances of prophetic dreaming, which it is 
unnecessary for me to refer to here. But tliere is one 
thing very worthy of remark — ^naifiely, that the alle- 
gorical character of many of the dreams recorded in 
the Old Testament occasionally pervades those of the 
present day. I have heard of seveiTil of this nature, 
and Oherlin, the good pastor of Ban de la Bochc, was 
so subject to them, that he fancied he had acquired the 
art of interpreting the symbols. This characteristic of 
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dreaming is in stiict conformity with the language of 
the 01(1 Testament, and of the most ancient nations. 
Poets and prophets, heathen and Christian, alike ex- 
press themselves symholic^lly ; and if we believe that 
this language prevailed in the early ages of the world, 
before the external and intellectual life had ju'e- 
dominated over the instinctive and eihothmal, w'^e must 
conclude it to be the natural language of man, who 
must, tlu^refoi’c, have been gifted with a conformable 
faculty of comprehending these hieroglyphics; and 
hence it arose that the interj^reting of dreams became 
a legitimate art. Long after these instinctive faculties 
were Inst, or rather obscured, by tlie tunnoil and dis- 
tra(^tions of sensuous hie, the memories and traditions 
of tliom remained, and hence the suporstrncture of 
jugglery and imposture that ensued, of which the gijv 
*sies form a signal example — in whom, howevcT, there 
can be no doubt that sonjc occasional gleams of this 
original endowment may still bo found, as is the case, 
thoiigli more rsirely, in individuals of all races and con- 
ditions. The whole of nature is one large book of 
.symbols, which, because we have lost the key to it, we 
cannot decipher. “To the first man,” says Ilamaii, 
“w'hatovcr his ear licard, his eye saw, or his Land 
touched, was a living word; with this word in his heart 
and in his mouth, the f>nuation of language was easy. 
Man saw things in their essence and properties, and 
named them accordingly.” 

Tliore can be no doubt that the heathen forms of 
worship and systems of religion were but the external 
symbols of some deep meanings, and not the idle fables 
that they have been too frequently considered; and it 
is absur<i to suppose that the theology which satisfied 
so many great minds, had no better ioimdation than a 
child’s fairy talc. 

A maid servant, who resided many years in a distin- 
guished family in Edinburgh, was repeatedly warned of 
the) approaching death of certain members of that 
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family, hj dreaming that one of the walls of the house 
hiul fallen, Shortly before the head of the family 
sickened and died, she said she luid dreamt that the 
main wall had fallen. 

A singular oircnmstance which occurred in this same 
family, from a member of whom I heard it, is men- 
tion(‘d by JJr. Abercrombie. On this occasion ihe 
dr(\am was not only prophetic, but the symbol was 
actually translated into fact. 

One of the sons heing indis})Osed with a sore throat, 
a sister dreamt that a watch, of considia’able value, 
whicli she had borrowed from a friend, had stojd; tliat 
she had awakened another sister and mentioned tiio 
circnmstaiicc, who answered that “ something much 
•worse had ha])]iened, for Charles’s breath had stoj.)t.” 
Hlio then awoke, in extreme alann, and mentioned the 
drtiam to her sister, who, to trancpiillize her mind, 
arose and went to the brother s room, where she found 
him asloo]) and tJjo watch going. Tlie next night, the 
same tlreaiu recurred, and tli(^ luDther was again found 
asleej) and the watch going. On the following moniing, 
however, this lady was writing a note in th(j drawing- 
room, with the watch })eside her, when, on taking it 
up, she ]>erceiv(Kl it had stopped; and she was just on 
the point of calling lier sister to mention tlie circum- 
.stance, wlien slie lu'ard a scream from lier brother’s 
room, and the sister rushed in with the tidings that lie 
had just exjiired. The malady had not been thought 
serious; l>ut a sudden fit of sulibcation had unex- 
pectedly ] »rovcd fatal. 

This cast^, which is established beyond all controversy, 
is extremely curious in many points of view: the acting 
out of the symbol, especially. Symbolical events of 
this desciiptiun have been oftcji related, and as often 
laughed at. It is easy to laugh at wliat wc do not un- 
derstand; and it gives us the advantage of making the 
timid narrator ashamed of his fact, so that if he do 
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not wholly suppress it, lie at least insures himself by 
laughing too, the next time he relates it. It is said 
that (Tolithc’s clock stopt at the moment ho died; and 
I have heard repeated instances of this strange kind of 
synchronism, or magnetism, if it be by* magnetism that 
we are to account for the mystery. One was told me 
very lately by a gentleman to whom the circumstance 
occurred. 

On the IGth of August, 1769, Frederick II. of 
Prussia is said to have dreamt, that a star fell from 
heaven, and occasioned such an extraordinary glttre that 
he could with great difficulty find his way through it, 
lie mentioned the dream to his attendants, and it was 
afterwards observed that it was on that day Napoleon 
was bom. 

A lady, not long sinec^, related to me the following 
circumstance : — Her mother, who was at the time 
residing in Edinburgh, in* a house, one side of which 
looked into a wynd, whilst the door was in the HiJjh- 
streei-, dreamt that, it being Sunday morning, she had 
heal'd a sound, wliich had attracted her to the window; 
and, whilst looking out, had dropt a ring from her 
finger into the wynd below. That she had, thereupon, 
gone down in her niglit clothes to seek it; but when 
slie had reached the s])ot, it was not to found. 
Iletiiming, extremely vexed at her loss, as she re- 
entered her own door slie met a respectable looking 
young man, carrying some loaves of bread. On ex- 
j)ressing her astonishment at finding a stranger there 
at so unseasonable an hour, he answered, by expressing 
liis at seeing her in such a situation. She said she liad 
drojiped her ring, and had been round the comer to 
seek it ; whereupon, to her delighted surprise, he pre- 
sented her with her lost treasure. Some months 
afterwards, being at a party, she recognised the young 
man seen in her dream, and learnt that he was a baker. 
He took no particular notice of her on that occasion; 
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and, I think, two years elapsed before she met him 
agaim This second meeting, however, led to an ac- 
quaintance, which terminated in marriage. 

Here the ring and the bread are curiously emblematic 
of the marriage, and the occupation of the future 
husband. 

Miss L., rcisiding at Dalkeith, dreamt that her bro- 
ther, who was ill, called her to his bedside, and gave 
her a letter, which he desired her to carry to their aunt, 
Mrs. H., with the request that she would deliver it to 
John, (John was another brothc^r, who had died previ- 
ously, and Mrs. H. was at the time ill.) He added 
that, he himself was going tluffre also, but that Mrs. 
H. would be tlhere before him.” Accordingly, Miss L. 
went, in her dream, with the letter to Mrs. H., whom 
she found dres.sed in white, and looking quite radiant 
and happy. 8he took the letter, saying she was going 
there directly, and would deliver it. 

On the following morning, Miss L. learnt that her 
aunt had died in the night. The brother died some 
little time afterwards. 

A gentleman who had been a short time visiting 
Edinburgh, was troubled with a cough, which, though 
it occasioned him no alarm, he resolved to go home to 
nurse. On the first night of his arrival, he dreamt that 
one half of the honse was blown away. His bailifi* 
who resided at a distance, dreamt the same dream on 
the same night. The gentleman died within a few 
weeks. 

“ This .symlx)lical language which the Deity appears 
to have used,” (witness Peter^s di’cam, Acts ii., and 
others), “ in all his revelations to man, is in the highest 
degrees, what poetry is in a lower, and the language 
of dreams, in the lowest, namely, the original natural 
language of man; and we may fairly ask whether this 
language, which here plays an inferior part, be not pos- 
sibly the proper language of a higher sphere, whilst we, 
who vainly think ourselves awake, are in reality buried 
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in a dee]), deep sleep, in which, like dreamers who im- 
perfectly hear the voices of those around thcan, we 
occasionally apprehend, though obscurely, a few words 
of this Divine tongue.” ( Vide Sclviibert.) 

This subject of deeping and waking ‘is a veiy curious 
one, and might give rise to strange questionings. In 
the case of those patients above mentioned, who seem 
to have two different spheres of existence, who shall 
sjiy which is the waking one, or whether either of them 
be so? The speculations of Mr. Dove on this subject 
iueritt‘d more attention, I think, than they met with, 
when he lectured in Edinburgh. He maintained that, 
long before he had ])aid any attention to magnetism, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that there are as 
many states or conditions of mind beyond sleep, as 
there ar(^ on this side of it : passing t hrough the different 
stages of dreaming, reverie, contemidation, <fec., np to 
■])erlt.‘ofc vigilance. Howejrer this bo, in this world of 
«]>])( ‘jiranoe, whore we see nothing as it is, and wlioro, 
botli as regards our moral and physical relations, we 
liv'e in a state of contininil delusion, it is impossible 
for us to pronounce on this question. It is a common 
renrirk that some peo])lo seem to live in a dream, and 
never to be quite awjike; and the most cursory observer 
cannot fail to have been struck with examples of persons 
in this condition, es])ecially in the aged. 

Witli respect to this allegorical language, Ennemoser 
ob.serves that, “ .since no dreamer learns it of another, 
and still less from those who are awake, it must he 
mxtural to all men.” How different, too, is its compre- 
liensivencss and rapidity to our ordinary language! 
Wc are accustomed, and with justice, to wonder at 
the admirable mechanism by which, without fatigue 
or exertion, wc communicate with our fellow-beings; 
but how slow and ineffective is human speech, compared 
to this spiritual picturedanguage, where a whole history 
is miderstood at a glance! and scenes that seem to 
occupy days and weeks, are acted out in ten minutes. 
It is remarkable that this hieroglyphic language appears 
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to )>c the .suTiKi amongst all pcoj>le; and that the ckeam 
hiterpr(^tcrs of all countries constme the signs alike. 
Thus, the dreaming of deep water denotes trouble, and 
pearls ai'C a sign of tears. 

I have heard of a lady who, whtmever a misfoilune 
was impending, dreamt that she saw a lai’gc fisli. One 
night she dreamt that this fish had bitten two of her 
little boy’s fingers. Immediately aftc^rwards a school- 
fellow of the child’s injured those two very fingers by 
striking him with a hatchet: and I have met with 
sevt'T'al persons who have learnt by exj)ericnce to con- 
sider one ])artieular di*eam as the ccitain prognostic of 
misfortune. 

A lady, who had left the West Indies when six 
years old, came one night, fourt^cen years afterwards, 
to her sister’s bedsides, and said, I know my uncle is 
dead. I have dreamt that I saw a number of slav es in 
the Jarge store-room at liarbadoos, witli long brooms 
swee 2 )iiig down immense cobwebs. I com])lainiid to my 
aunt, and she coveix^d her face and said, ‘ Yes, he is 
no sooner gone than they disobey him.’” It was 
al'trrwards ascei*tained that Mr. P. had died on that 
night; and that he had never permitted the eohwehs in 
this room to be swept away, of which, however, the lady 
assures ihe she knew nothing; nor could she or her 
friends conceive what was meant by tlie symbol of the 
cobAvebs, till they r(?ceived the explanation subsequently 
from a member of the family. 

The folloAving very curious allegorical dream I give^ 
not in the words of the di’camei*, but in those of her 
son, Avho bears a name destined, I trust, to a long im- 
mortality: — 

Wooer’s Alley-Cottage, 

“ Dunfermline-in-the-Woods, 

Monday Morning, 31st May, 1847. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Crowe*, 

27ia6 dream of my mother’s was as follows : — She 
istood in a long, dark, empty gallery: on her one side 
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was my lather, and on the other luy eldest sister, 
Amelia; then myself, and the rest of the family accord- 
ing to their ages. At the foot of the hall stood my 
younger sister, Alexes, and above her my sister Ca- 
therine — a creature, by the way, in person and mind 
more like an angel of heaven than an inhabitant of 
cartli. We all stood silent and motionless. At last 
It f‘nt(Tod — th(i nniinagined soimthing that, casting its 
gi'ini shadow before, had tmveloped all the trivialities 
of the ju’cceding dream in the stifling atmos])hm*«‘ of 
terror. It entered, stealthily descending the throe stf‘])s 
that led from the entrance down into the chainbei- of 
hori-or: and my mother felt It wan Death. He wa-i 
dwarfish, bent, and sln*i veiled. He carried on his 
shoulder a heavy axe; and had come, vshe thought, to 
destroy ^all her little ones at one fell swoop.’ On 
the entrance of the sha]>e, my sister Alexes leapt 
out of the rank, interposing herself >)etwcen him and 
my mother. Ho raiscul fiis axe and aimed a blow at 
Catherine: a blow which, to her liorror, my mother 
could not intercept; though she had snatcl^ed up a three- 
lcgg(?d stool, the side furniture of the a]>artnient, for 
that puri)ose. She coidd not, she felt, fling the stool at 
th(j figiu-e without destroying Alexes, who kept shoot- 
ing out and in between her and the ghastly thing. 
She tried in vain to scream ; she besought my father, in 
agony, to avert the impending stroke; but he did not 
hear, or did not lieed her; and stood motionless, as in a 
trance. Down came the axe, and poor Catherine fell 
ill her blood, cloven to ‘the white liaise bane.’ Again 
the axe was lifted, by the inexorable shadow, over the 
head of my brother, who stood next in the line. 
Alexes had somewhere disappeared behind the ghastly 
visitant; and, with a scream, my mother flung the foot- 
stool at his head. He vaiushed. and she awoke. This 
dream left on my mother’s mind a fearful ai>prehension 
of impending misfortune, ‘ which would not pass away.’ 
It was mwder she feared; and her suspicions were not 
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allayed by the discovery that a man — some time before 
discarded by my father for bad conduct, and with whom 
she had, somehow, associated the Death of her dream — 
had been lurking about the place, and sleeping in an 
adjoining outhojise on the night it occuiTcd. and for 
some nights previous and siibs(^quent to it. Her (error 
increased; sleep forsook her; and every night, when the 
house was still, she arose and stole, sometimes with 
a candle, sometimes in the dark, from room to room, 
listening, in a sort of waking night-mare, foi* the 
breathing of the assassin, who she imagined was Inrking 
in some one of tlnun. This eoukl not last. Slie 
reasoned with herself; but her ten’or became intohsuhle, 
and she related her dream to my father, wIk) of course 
called her a fool for he^r jiains — -whatever might he his 
real opinion of the matter. Three months had clapscnl, 
when we children were all of us seized wit!) scarlet 
fever. My sister Catheiiue died almost imm(‘diately — 
sacrificed, as my mother in lier misery thought, to her 
(my mother’s) over anxiety fur Alex(is, whose danger 
seemed more imminent. The dream-projdiecy was in 
pai't fulfilled. 1 also was at tlealh’s door — given up hy 
the doctors, but not by my mother: sIkj was confident 
of my recovery; hut for my brother, who Was scarc^ely 
considered in danger at all, but on whose head she Ivad 
seen the visionary axe impending, her fears were great; 
for she could not recollect whether the blow had, or 
bad not, descended when the spectre vanislicid. My 
brt)thcr recovered, but rclapsc^d, and barely escaped 
with life; but Alexes did not. For a year tmd ten 
months the poor child lingered; and almost every night 
I had to sing her asleep; often, I I’cmember, through 
bitter tears, for I knew she was dying, and I loved her 
the more as she wasted away. I held her little hand 
as she died; I followed her to the grave — ^the last 
thing that I have loved on earth. And the dream teas 
fiilJUled. “ True and sincerely yours, 

“ J. Noel Paton.” 
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The dreaming of coflSins and funerals, when a death 
is impending, must be considered, as exami)les of this 
allegorical language. Instances of this kind are ex- 
tremely numerous.. Not unfrequeutly the dreamer, as 
in cases of second sight, sees either tjie body in the 
coffin, so as to be conscious of who is to die; or else, is 
made aware of it from seeing the funeral procession at 
a certain house, or from some other significant circum- 
stance. This faculty which has been supposed to belong 
}»eculiarly to the Highlanders of Scotland, appears to be 
fully as well known in Wales and on the continent, 
especially in Germany. 

The language of dreams, however, is not always sym-^ 
holical. Occasionally, the scene that is transacting at 
a distance, or that is to be acted at some future period, 
is liinrally })rcsented to the sleeper, as things appear to 
ho presented in many cases of second sight, and also in 
clairvoyance; and, since su])j)Ose him, that is, the 
shie])er, to b(i in a tcmpor^ily magnetic state, we must 
conclude that the degree of perspicuity, or transluccncy 
of the vision, depends on tlie degree of that state. 
Nevoi’tlieless, there are considerable difficulties attend- 
ing this tlieory. A gi’eat proportion of the proj>hetic 
dn ains w^e hear of are connected with the death of 
some friend or relative. Some, ii. is true, ivgard uniin- 
I)Oi'tant matters as visits, and so forth ; but this is gene- 
rally, tliougli not I ‘exclusively, the case only with per- 
sons who have a constitutional tendency to this kind 
of dreaming, and wiili whom it is frequent; but it is 
not uncommon for those who have not discovered any 
such tendency to be made aware of a death; and the 
number of dreams of this descri})tion 1 meet with is 
very considerable. Now, it is difficult to conceive what 
the I'ondition is tliat causes this perception of an ap- 
proaching (loath ; or why, su})j)osiug as we havt? sug- 
gested above, that when the senses sleep the untram- 
melled spirit sees, the memory of tins revelation, if I 
may so call it, so much more frequently survives than 
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any other; unless, indeed, it be the force of the shock 
sustained, which shock, it is to he renmiked, always 
wakes the sleeper; and this may he the reason that, if 
he fall asleep again, the dream is almost iiivariahly 
repefited. , 

I could fill pages w’ith dreams of this description 
whicli have come to my knowledge, or been recorded 
by others. 

Mr. H., a gentleman with whom I am acquaint^‘d, a 
man engaged in active business, and apparently as little 
likely as any one I ever knew to he troubled with a 
faculty of this sort, dreamt that he saw a certain 
friend of his dead. The dream was so like reality, that, 
although he had no reason whatever to su]>pose his 
friend ill, he could not forbeai’ sending in the inonihig 
to iiiquu*e for him. The answer return (d was, that Mr. 
A. was out, and was quite -well. The impression, ln»w- 
ever, was so vivid, that although he had nearly three 
miles to send, IMi*. H. felt tiiat he could not start for 
Glasgow, whither business called him, without making 
another inquiry. This time his fi iend was at home, 
and answered for himself, that he was very well, and 
that somebody must have been hoaxing H., and mak- 
ing him believe otherwise. Mr. H. set out on liis 
journey, wond(^ring at his own anxiety, but unahle to 
conquer it. He was absent but a few days — I thhde 
three ; and the first news he heard on his return was, 
that his friend had been seized with an attack of in- 
flammation, and was dead. 

A German professor lately related to a friend of 
mine, that being some distance from home, he dreamt 
that his father was dying, and was calling for him. 
The dream being repeated, he was so far impressed bs 
to alter his plans, and return home, where he arrived 
in time to receive his parent’s last breath. He was in- 
formed that the dying man had been calling upon his 
name repeatedly, in deep anguish at his absence. 

A parallel case to this is that of Mr. IL E. S., an 
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acc« iiitant in Edinburgh, and a shrewd man of busi- 
ncs'^, who relates the following circumatancc as occur- 
riifg t .» himself. He is a native of Dalkeith, and was 
residing there, when being about fifteep. years of age, 
he ^ ;lt home on a Saturday, to spend a few days with 
a Mend at Prestonj)ans. On the Sunday night, ho 
dreamt that his mother was extremely ill, and started 
out of his sleo]> with an impression that he must go to 
her immediately. He even got out of bed with the 
intention of doing so, but rellecting that lie had left 
her tjuite well, and that it was only a dream, he re- 
turn chI to bed, and agam fell asleep. But the dream 
returned, and unable longer to control his anxiety, he 
arosts dressed himself in the dark, quitted the house, 
leajang the railings that suiTounded it, and made the 
best of his way to Dalkeith. On reaching home, which 
he did before daylight, he tapped at the kitchen win- 
dow, and on gaining admitfeinee, was informed that cm. 
the Saturday evening after he had dejiarted, his mother 
Jiad been seized with an attack of British cholera, and 
Wiis lying above extremely iU. She had been lamenting 
his absence extremely, and had scarcely ceased crying, 
“ Oh, Balph^ llalph ! what a grief that you ai’c away !’* 

At nine o’clock he was admitted to her roonj ; but 
sbe was no longer in a condition to recognise him, and 
she died wdthiu a day or two. Instances of this sort 
are numerous; but it would be tedious to narrate them, 
especially as there is little room for variety in the de- 
tails. I shall, therefore, content myself with giving one 
or two specimens of each class, confining my examples 
to such as have been communicated to myself, except 
wlicre any case of particular interest leads me to deviate 
from this plan. The frequency of such phenomena may 
be imagined, wlien I mention that the instances I shall 
give, wdth few exceptions, have been collected with 
little trouble, and without seeking, beyond my own 
small circle of acquaintance. 

In the family of the above-named gentleman, Mr. 
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K. E. S., there ])robiihly existed a fjK'iilty of preseiiti- 
meiit; for in the year 1810, his elder brother beiu^ 
assistaiit-sur^eon on board the Gorgon war-brig, his 
father dreamt that ho was promoted to the Hpairow- 
hawk — a ship he had then never lieard of; iieiiiua- had 
the family reecuved any intelligence of the young man 
for several months. Ho told his dream, a.nd was well 
laughed at for his pains; but in a few weeks a l(“tter 
arrived announcing the })romotion to a ship so called. 

When Lord Bnrghersh was giving theatrical ]iartics 
at Florence, a lady, Mrs. M., whose presence was. 
very important, excused herself one evening, being 
in gi*eat alarm from having dreamt in the night that 
her sister in England was dead, which proved to be the 
fact. 

Mr. W., a young man at Glasgow College, not long 
since dreamt that his aunt in Tlussifi was dead. 

Roted the date of his dream on the window-shutter 
of hi.s chambex*. In a short time the nows of the 
lady’s death anived. The dates however did not ac- 
coi'd ; but on mentioning the circumstance to a friend, 
he was reinindi^d that the adhert'iice of the Kussuuis to 
the old style reconciled tlie dillerimce. 

Admail of business in Glasgow lately dreamt that 
he saw a cofUn, on which was inseril>ed the name of a 
friend, with tlie date of his death. Some tinio after- 
wards he was summoned to attend the funeral of tliat 
person, who xit the time of the dream was in good 
health, and he was strixek wdtlx sui'prise on seeing the 
plate of tlie cofliu beai'iiig the very date he liad seen in 
his dream. 

A French gentleman, Monsieur dc V., dreamt some 
ycai's since that he saw a tomh, on which he read, 
very distinctly, the following date — 23rd June, 184-; 
there were also some initials, but so much ettaced that 
lie could not make them out. He mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to his wife, and for some time thtiy could 
not help dreading the recurrence of the ominous month; 
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but, fis yeai' after year ])iusscd, utkI notlurig liajjpened, 
tliev bad ceas(3d to tliiuk of it, wlicu at last tbo syjubol 
■wa,s explained. On the 23rd of June, 184G, their 
only daughter died, at the age of seventeen. 

Tlius far the instances I have related* seem to re- 
solve themselves into cases of sim})lc clairvoyance, or 
secfiud sight, in sleep, althougji, in using those words, 
I am very far li’oni meaning to iinj)ly that I ex])lain 
the thing, or unveil its mystery. The theory above 
alludi'd to seems as yet the only one applicable to the 
facts, namely, that the (‘xteriial senses, being placed 
in a negative and pinssive state, the universal sense of 
the iinmoi*tal spirit within, which sees and hears, and 
Iviiovrs, or rather in one word, p6rc6’rr6.s’, without organs, 
becomes more or less free to work im clogged. That the 
soul is a miiTor in which the spirit sees all things 
reflec ted, is a luodilication of this theory ; but I con- 
fess 1 h‘nd m\>elf unable to attacjh any idea to this* 
latter i'orm of expression. Another view, wliieh I 
have ]i(‘ard suggested by an eminent person, is, that if 
it; be ti*ue, as mahitained by Dr. Wigan, and some other 
physi<jlogists, that our brains are double, it is ])ossible 
that a ])olai'it:y may exist betwociu the two sidi;s, b}*' 
meaus of which tlu* migativc side may, under eei tam 
ciivumstauces, become a mirror to the i)osiLive,* It 
seems difficult to reconcile this notion with the fact, that 
tlu\se perceptions occur most frequently when the brain 
is asleep. ITow lar the sh^ep is perfect and general, 
however, we can never know; and, of course, when tlie 
powers of speech and locomotion continue to be ex- 
ercised, we ai'C aware tliat it is only partial, in a more 
or less degree. In the case of magnetic .sleepers, ob- 
servation shows us, that the auditory nerves are aroused 
by being addressed, and fall Jisleep again as soon as they 
are left undisturbed. In most cases of natural sleep, 
the same ])roccsses, if the voice were heard at all, would 
disperse sleep altogetlier; and it must be remembered 
*hat, as Dr. Holland says, sleep is a fiuctuatiiig con-* . 
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(lition, varying from one moment to another, and thi; 
allowance must he made when considering magneti« 
sleep also. 

It is hy this tlieory of the duality of the brain, whicl: 
sc'-ems to have many arguments in its favour, and the 
alternate sleeping and waking of the two sides, that Dr. 
Wigan seeks to account for the state of double or alter- 
nate coiisciousness above alluded to; and also for that 
strange sensation wliich most people have experienced, 
of having witnessed a scene, or heard a conversation, 
at some indefinite period before, or even at some earlier 
state of existence. He thinks that one-half of the 
brain being in a more at?tivc condition than the other, 
it takes cognizance of the scene first; and that thus the 
])ercej)tions of the second, when they take place, ap- 
jiears to be a repetition of some former experiences. I 
confess this theory, as regards this latter plienonumon, 
is to me eminently unsatisfactory, and it is especially 
defective in not accounting for one of the most curious 
particulars connected with it, namely, that on these 
occasions people not only seem to recognise the circum- 
stances as having been ex])erienced Ixlore, hut they 
have, veiy freipieutly, an actual foreknowledge of what 
will he next said or done. 

Nhw, the explanation of this mysteiy, I incline to 
think, may possibly lie in the hyjiothesis l have suggested ; 
namely, that in jirofound, and wliat apjiears to us gene- 
rally to have bc(;ii dreamless slcej), wo arc cleav-scers. 
The map of coming events lies open before us, the spirit 
surveys it; hut with the awaking of the sensuous 
organs, this dream-life, with its aerial excursions, passes 
away; and we are translated into our other sphere of 
existence. But, occ;isionally, some flash of recollection, 
some ray of light, from this visionary world, in wliich 
we have been living, breaks in upon our external ob- 
jective existence, and we recognise the locality, the 
voice, the vciy words, as being hut a re-acting of some 
loregone scenes of a drama. 
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The fjiciilty of presentiment, of which overyhody 
must have licard instances, seems to have some aftinity 
to tlu‘ idienomenon last referred to. I »ani accpiainted 
with a lady, in wlioni this faculty is in some degree 
diu eloped, who lias evinced it by a consciousness of tJio 
moment when a death was taking place in her family, 
or amongst her connexions, althougli she docs not know 
who it is that has de|iarted. I have heard of several 
cases of people hurrying home from a presentiment of 
fire; and Mr. M. of Caldcrw'ood w'as once, when absent 
from home, seized wdih such an anxiety about liis 
famil >% that, without ]>eiug able in any w^ay to account 
for it, he felt himself* impelled to fly to them and re- 
move them from the lionse thoy^ were inhabiting; one 
wring of whicli fell downi immediately afterwards. No 
notion of sucb a misfortune bad ever before occurred 
to him, nor was there' any reason whatever to expect 
it ; tluf a<;cident originating^ from some defect in th« 
foundations. 

A circniustance, exactly similar to this, is related hy 
Stilling, of Professor Pohm, teacher of mathematics at 
Marburg; who being one evening in company, was 
suddtaily seized with a conviction that ho ought to go 
home. As, however, he %vas very comlbrtahJy taking 
his tea, and had nothing to do at home, he resisted the 
admonition ; but it returned with such force that at 
length he w^as obliged to ydeld. On reaching his house, he 
found everything as he had left it ; but he now felt himself 
urg('d to remove his bed from the corner in which it 
stood to another ; but as it Lad alw^ays stood there, he 
resisted this impulsion also. However, the re.si.staiico 
was vain, absurd as it seemed, he felt ho must do it ; 
so he summoned the maid, and, with her ad, drew the 
be<l to the other side of the room ; after wrhich he felt 
quite at ease and returned to spend the rest of the 
evening with his friends. At tcni o’clock the jjaHy 
broke up, and be retired home and w ent to bed and to 
sleep, lu the middle of the night, he w'as aw’'akened 
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by a loud crash, and on looki7ig out, he saw that a 
large beam had fallen, bringing part of the ceiling with 
it, and was lying exactly on the spot liis bed liad 
occupied. 

A young sm-vant girl in tins neighboiu’hood, wlu) had 
been seveinl years in an excellent situation, whei*e she 
was much esteemed, was suddenly seized with aju’osenti- 
ment that she was wmited at liome; and, in sfdte of 
all representations, she rasigiied her place, and set out 
on her journey thither ; where, when she arrived, she 
found her parents extremely ill, one r>f them moi-tally, 
and in the greatest need of her services. No intelli- 
gence of their illness had readied her, nor could she 
herself in any way account for the impulsi‘. I have 
lieard of numerous well authenticated eases of peoj'de 
escaping dromiing from being seized with an unac- 
countable jircsentimcnt of evil when there -svero no 
jexternal signs whatever <to justify the apprehonsi‘.m. 
The story of Cazotte, as related by La ITarpe, is a veiy 
remarkable instance of this sort of faculty; and seems 
to indicate a power resembling that possessed by 
Zschoklte, who relates of himself' in his autobiogra})hy, 
that, frequently wliilst conversing with a stranger, the 
wliolc circumstances of that ]>erson’s previous life w'cre 
re veiled to him, even comprising details of places, and 
persons. In the case of Cazotte, it was the future that 
was laid open to him, find he foretold to a comjiaiiy of 
eminent persons, in the year 1718, the fate winch 
awaited each imlividual, himself included, in cons(‘quence 
of the nwolutioii then commencing. As tins story is 
ah'eady in ]»riiit, I foibear to relate it. 

One of tile most rc;mai’kable cas(‘s of presentiment I 
know is that which occurred, not very long since, on 
board one of her Majesty’s ships, when lying off Poits- 
niouth. The ollicors bta’ng one day at the mess-table, a 
young Lieutenant V. suddenly laid down his knife and 
fork, pushed away his plate, and turned extremely pale, 
lie then rose from the table, covering his face w'iih his 
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Lands, and retired from the room. The president of 
the mess, supposing him to be ill, sent one of the young 
men to inquire what was the matter. At first Mr. P, 
was unwilling to H])cak, but, on being pressed, he con- 
fessed that he had been seized by a sudden and irresis- 
tible impression that a brother he had then in India was 
dead. “He died,” said he, “ on the 12 th of August, at 
six o’clock; I am perfectly ccirtain of it !” No argu- 
ments could ovei*throw this conviction, which, in due 
course of post, was verified to the lettei*. The young 
man had died at Cawnjiori?, at tlie jirecise j^eriod men- 
tioned. 

When any exhibition of this sort of faculty occurs in 
animals, which is by no means unfrecpient, it is termed 
instinct; and we lotjk upon it, as what it probably is, 
only anotluT and more rare development of that intui- 
tive knowledges which enables them to seek their food, 
and perform the other functions necessary to the main- 
tenance of their existence, and the continuance of their 
race. Now, it is remarkable, that the life of an animal 
is a sort of drijarn-life; their ganglionic system is more 
dev^'lopi^d than that of man, and fhe cerebral, less; and 
sinc(j it is dcmbtless, from the greater development of 
the ganglionic .system in women, that they exhibit 
mere frecpient instaiiccK of such abnormal pln^^iomena 
as I am treating <jf, than men, we may be, perhaps, 
ju.stihed in (ronsideriug the fiiculty of jjreseiitiment in a 
human being as a suddenly awakened instinct; just as 
in an animal, if. is an intensified instinct. 

cry body has either witnessed or heard of instances 
of this sort of prcistaitiment, in dogs especially. For 
the authentidty of the following anecdote I can vouch; 
the traditi(ins being v(Ty carefully ])reserved in the 
family concenKM.], from wJioni I have it. In tlic last 
ctuitnry, Mr. P., a meniher of this family, who had 
involved himself in some, of the stormy allairs of this 
noitlieru part of the island, wtis one day simprised by 
seeing a favourite dog that was lying at his feet, start 
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suddenly up and seize him by the knee, which ho pulled 
— ^noti with violence, but in a manner that indicated a 
wisli that his master should follow him to the door. 
The gcTitleman resisted the invitation for some time; 
till at length the j)ersevei*ance of the animal arousing 
his curiosity, he yielded, and was thus conducted by the 
dog into the most sequestered part of a neighbouring 
thicket, where, however, he could see nothing to 
account for his dumb friend’s proceeding, who now lay 
himself down, cpiite sjitished, and seemed to wish his 
master to follow the example: which, determined to 
pursue the adventure and find out, if possible, what was 
meant, he did. A considerahlc time now elapsed before 
the dog woadd consent to Ids master’s going home; but 
at length he arose and led the way thither, when the 
first news Mr. P. heard was, that a party of soldiers 
had been there in quest of him; and he was sho^^ni the 
mai'ks of their spikes, which had been thrust tlii-ougli 
the bed-clothes in their search. He fled, and ulti- 
mately escaped; Ids life being thus preserved by his dog. 

Some years ago, at Plymouth, 1 had a brown spaniel 
that regularly, with great delight, accompanied my son 
and his nurse in their morning’s walk. One day, she 
came to comjdain to me that Tiger woidd not go out 
with them. Nobody could conceive the reason of so 
unusual a caprice; and, unlortunately, we did not jdeld 
to it, but forced him to go. In less than a quaiter of 
an hour he was brought back, so torn to pieces, by a 
savage dog wldch had just come ashore from a foreign 
vessel, that it was foimd necessary to shoot him imme- 
diately. 
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Tins comparison, betwixt the power of presentiment iu 
a human being and the instincts of an animal, may be 
offensive to some poopltj; but it must be admitted, that, 
as far as we can see, the manifestation is tlie same, 
whatever he the cause. How, tlie body of an animal 
must be informed by an immaterial prmci])le — ^let us 
call it soul or spirit, or anything else; for it is evident 
that tlicir actions arc not the mere result of organiza- 
tion; and all I mean to imply is, that tliis faculty, of 
fore-sociiig must be inherent in ink‘lligent siiirit, let it 
be lodged in what form of lle.sh it may; whilst, with 
regard to what instinct is, we are, in the meanwhile, in 
extreme ignorance. Inslinct being a word wliicb, like 
ImagmatioKhy everybody uses and nobody understands. 

Eimemoser and Schubert believe, that the instinct by 
which animals seek their food consists in 2)olai’1ty, but 
I liavc met with only two modern theoi*ie.s which 
j)r(>tend to explain the phenomena of presentiment; the 
one is that the person is in a temporarily magnetic 
state and that the prosentiiiioiit is a kind of dairvoyance. 
That the fjxculty, like that of prophetic dreaming, is 
constitutional, and chiefly manifested in certain families, 
is well established; and the very unimpoiiiant evcnt.s, 
such as visits, and so forth, on whicli it frequently 
exercises itself^ forbid us to seek an explanation in a 
higher source. It seems, also, to bo quite independent 
of the will of the subject, as it was in the case of 
Zschokke, who found himself thus let into the secrete 
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lyf y)crsons in whom he felt no manner of interest; 
wlnlst, where the knowledge might have been of use to 
Tiim, he eonld not coinmand it. The theory ol one-half 
of thci brain in a negative stale, serving as a muTor to 
the otlier halt; if admitted at all, may answer as well, or 
bettei', for these waking presentiments, than for clear- 
seeing in dn;ams. But, for my own ])ai’t, I incline 
voiy much to the views of that school of philosojdicrs 
who adopt the first and more spiritual theory, which 
se(ims to me to offer few dilliciilties, whilst, as regards 
onr pi*esent nature, and onr future hopes, it is certainly 
more satisfactory. Once admitted that the body is but 
the temporary dwelling of an imniatiTial spirit, the 
macliine througb which, and by wbicb, in its normal 
states, the spirit alone can manifest itself, .1 cannot see 
any great difficulty in coiicciving that, in certain con- 
ditions of that body, their relations may b(^ modili(‘d, 
and that the spirit may }KTe(av(s liy its own inherent 
faculty, without th<3 ai(l of its material vehicle; and, as 
this condition of the body may arise fi'om causes |ni)‘ely 
physical, we see at once why thii revelations frequently 
regard such unimjiortant events. 

Plutanrh, in bis dialogue', betwixt Lam])rins and 
Ainmoniiis, observes, tliat if the Dinmons, or ])ro(t'e.ting 
spirits, that watch over mankind are disi nibodied souls, 
we ought not to doubt that those s])ii*its, (‘ven Avln^n in 
the flesh, possess(;<l the faculties they now enjoy, since 
we lij've no reason to suppose that any new c»nes are 
coiderred at the period of dissolution; for these faculties 
must be inherent, although temporarily obscured, and 
weak and ineffective in their manilestaticms. As 
it is not when the sun breaks fi-cm behind the clouds 
that he first begins to shine, so it is not wlien the 
soul issues from the body, as from a cloud that cnvelojies 
it, that it first attains the power of looking into the 
future. 

But the events foreseen arc not always unini])oi-tant, 
nor is the mode of the conimmiication always of the 
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same nature. I have mentioned above, some instances 
wherein danger was avoided, and there arc many of the 
same kind recorded in various works; and it is the 
number of instances of this description, corroborated 
by the universal agreement of all somnambulists of a 
higher order, which has induced a considerable section 
of the German psychologists to adopt the doctrine of 
guardian spirits — a doctrine which has prevailed, more 
or less, in all ages; and has been considered by many 
theologians to be supported by the Bible. There is in 
this country, and I believe in SVance also, though with 
more exceptions, such an extreme aversion to admit the 
possibility of anything like what is called supematimal 
agency, that the merci avowal of such a persuasion is 
euougli to discre<lit one’s understanding witli a con- 
siderable part of the world ; not excepting those wlio 
profess to believe in the Scriptures. Yet, even apart 
from this Latter authority, 1 cannot see anything repug- 
nant to reason in such a belief. As f)ir as we sde of 
n^l■tur(^, there is a continued series from the lowest to 
the highest; and what right have we to conclude that 
wc are thtj List link of the chain? Why may there 
not 1)£^ a gjirnut of beiugs? That such should be the 
case, is certainly in accordance with all that we stie; 
and that we do not sec them, affoids, as I Jiave said 
abov(% not a shadow of argument against their existence ; 
man, immersed in business and pleasure, living only his 
sensuous life, is too apt to forget how limited those 
s;‘nses are, liow merely designed for a temporary pur- 
])<iso, and bow much may exist of wliich they can take 
no cognizance. 

The possibility admitted, the chief arguments against 
the prohahiUty of such a guardianship, ai’e the inter- 
ference it implies with the free-will of man, on the one 
hand, and the rarity of this interference on the other. 
With r(;spect to the first matter of free-will, it is a 
subject of acknowledged difficulty, and beyond the 
scope of mj work. Nobody can honestly look back 
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Upon his past life w’ithout feeling pcrj^lcxed hy the 
question, of how far he was, or was not able, at the 
moment, to resist certain impulsions, wliich caused him 
to commit wrong or impradent actions; and it must, 
I fear, ever remain a quevstio vexaia how far our 
virtues and vices depend upon our organization; an 
organization whoso constitution is beyond our own 
power, in the first instance, although we may ccitainly 
improve or deteriorate it; but which w(i must admit, 
at the same time, to be, in its present deteriorated form, 
the ill result of the world’s corruption, and the inherited 
penalty of the vices of our predecessors; whercl)y the 
.sins of the fathers are visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation. 

There is, as the Scriptures say, but one way to salva- 
tion, though tliere are many to perdition, that is, 
though there are many wrongs, there is only one right; 
f(U' trutJi is one, and our true lil)ei'ty consists in bt-ing 
free to follow it; for we cannot imagine that any})ody 
seeks his own perdition, and nobody, I conceive, loves 
vice for its own sake, as ofchei*s love virtue, that is, 
because it is vice; so that when they tullow its dictates, 
w^e must ccmclude that they are not free, but in bondage, 
whosever bond- slave they be, whether of an evil spirit, 
or of their own organization; and, I think, every human 
being who looks into himself will ted, that ho is, in. 
effect, then only^/rcc when he is obeying the dictates of 
virtue; and that the language of Scripture, which speaks 
of sin as a bondage, is not only metaphorically, but 
literally true. 

The wjiniing a person of an impending danger or 
error, implies no constraint; the subject of the warning 
is freo to take the hint or not, as he pleases; we receive 
many cautions, ])oth from other peojde and from our 
own coiiscienecs, which wc refuse to benefit by. 

Witli regjird to the second objection, it seems to have 
greater weight; for although the instances of presenti- 
ment very numerous taken apart, they ai*e certainly, 
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as far as wc know, still but exceptional cases. Biit 
here wc must rcnK^nlbcr, that an influence of this sort 
might be very continuously, though somewhat remotely, 
exercised in favour of an individual, without the occur- 
rence of any instance of so striking a nature as to 
render the interfei-ence manifest : and certain it is, that 
some people — I have met with several — and veiy 
seiisible persons, too, have all their lives an intuitive 
jjorsnasion of sucdi a guardiatiship existing in i-elation 
to themselves. Tliat in our normal states it was not 
intendtid we should liold sensible eoniinunion with tlie 
invisible world, seems evident; but nature abounds in. 
exceptions; and there may be conditions regarding both 
jiarlies. the incorporated and the unincorporated spirit, 
which may at times bring them into a more intimate 
relation. No one w’ho believes that consciousness 
is to smvive the death of the body, can doubt that the 
released siurit will tlien Jiold communion v^ith its con- 
geiKTs; it being the fleshly tabernacles we inhabit wTiich 
alone disables us from doing so at present; but since 
the constitutions of bodies vary exceedingly, not only 
in different individuals, but in the same individuals at 
different times, may we not conceive the ijossibility of 
there existing conditions, which by diminishing tlic 
obstructions, render this communion practicable within 
certain limits? For there, cei*taiiily, arc recorded and 
authentic instances of presentiments and warnings, that 
with difficulty admit of any other explanation; and 
that these admonitions are more frequently received in 
a state of sleep than of vigilance, rather furnishes an 
additional argument in favour of the last hypothesis; 
for if there be any foimdation for the theories above 
suggested, it is then, that the sensuous functions being 
in abeyance, and the external life thereby shut out from 
ns, the spirit would be most susceptible to the operations 
of spirit, whether of our deceased friends or of appointed 
ministers, if such there be. Jung Stilling is of opinion 
that we must decide from the aim and object of the 
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revelatioTi, wliother it bo a mere development of t!ie 
faculty of 2)resentiincnt, or a case of spiritiuxl int(u-ven- 
tioii; but this would surely be a very eiToiieous mode 
of judging, silica the i)resentimciit that foresees a visit, 
may foresee a danger, and show us how to avoid it, as in 
the following instance: — 

A few years ago, Dr. W., now residing at Glasgow, 
dreamt that he I'eceivcd a summons to attend a patient 
at a jdace sonic miles from where ho was living; tliat 
he started on horseback, and that as he was ci’ossing a 
moor, he saw a bull niaking furif)nsly at him, wjiose 
horns he only escaiJed by taking refuge on a sf)ot 
inaccessible to the animal; where he waited a long time, 
till some people, observing his situation, came to his 
assistance and released him. Whilst at breakfast, on 
the following morning, the summons came; and, siniliiig 
at the odd comcideuce, he started on horseback. He 
was quite ignorant of the road ho had to go; but by 
and* by he arrived at the moor, which he recognised, 
and jireseiitly the bull aji^ioarcd, coming full tilt wards 
liim. But his dream had shown him the ]>lace oi* refuge, 
for which he instantly made; and there he sjieiit three 
or fom* hours, besieged by the animal, till the countiy 
people set him free. Dr. W. declares, that but for the 
dream, hv should not have kno^m in what direetitin to 
run for safety. 

A butcher named Bone, i*esiding at Holytown, 
dreamt, a few years since, tliat he was stopjietl at a 
particular sjiot on his way to market^ whither he was 
going on the following day to pimchase cattle, by two 
men in blue clothes, who cut his tliroat. He told the 
dream to his wife, who laughed at liim; hut as it was 
re})eated two or three times, and she saw he was really 
alarmed, she advised him to join somebody who was 
going the same road. He accordingly listened till he 
heard a cart passing his door, and then wont out and 
joined the man, telling him the reason for so doing. 
When they came to the spot, there actually stood the 
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two men in blue clothes, who, seeing lie was not alonc^ 
took to thoii* heels and ran. 

Now, althougli ilic dream was here probably iLe 
means of saving Bone’s life, there is no reason to 
snjiposc this a case of what is called superncUured 
interveyitlon. The plicnomenon would be sufficiently 
accounted for by the admission ot the hypothesis I 
liave suggested; namely, that he was aware of the 
imi)eiidiug danger in his sleep, and had been able, irom 
some cause unkno^vn to ns, to carry the recollection into 
his waking state. 

I know instances in which, for several mornings 
previous to the occuiTence of a calamity, persons have 
awakened with a painful sense of misfortmie, for which 
they could not account, and which was dispersed a:4 
soon as thiy had time to reflect that they had no 
cause lor uneasiness. This is the only kind of presenti- 
ment I evei* exj)crienocd lyysclf; hut it has occurre<l to 
me twice, in a very marked and unmistakable manner. 
As soon as the intellectual life, the life of the brain, 
and the Cixternal world broke in, the instinctive life 
recedi'd, and the intuitive knowledge was obscured. 
Or, according to Dr. Ennemoser’s theory, the polar 
relations changed, and the nerves were busied with con- 
veying sensuous impressions to the brain, their sensi- 
bility or positive state now being transferred from the 
internal to the external periphery. It is by the con- 
trary change that Dr. Ennemoser seeks to explain the 
iiisensibility to pain of mesmerised patients. 

A circumstance of a similar land to the above j 
occurred in a well-known family in Scotland, tlic 

Hutherlbrds of E A lady dreamt that her aunt, 

who resided at some distance, was murdered hy a black 
servant. 

Impressed with the liveliness of the vision, ahe 
could not resist going to the house of her rolation, 
where the man she had dreamt of, whom I think she 
had never before seen, opened the door to her. Upon 
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tills, she induced a gentleman to watch in the adjoining 
room during the night; and towai*ds morning hearing a 
foot upon the stairs, Jic opened the door, and discovered 
the black servant canying up a coal-scuttle full of coals, 
for the purpose, as he said, of lighting his mistress’s 
lire. As this motive did not seem very probable, thc^ 
coals were examined and a knife found hidden amongst 
them, with wliich, he afterwai*ds confessed, lie intended 
to have murdered his mistress, provided she made any 
resistance to a design he liad formed, of rol)biiig her of 
a large sum of money, which he was aware she had that 
day received. 

The following case has been quoted in sciveral medical 
works — at least in works written by learned doctors, 
and on that account I should not mention it hen^, but 
for the purpose of remarking on the extraordinary facility 
with which, whilst they do not question the fact, they 
disi)osc of the mystery. 

‘Mr. D., of Cumberland, when a youth, came to 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of attending colhjge;, and 
was ydaced under the care of his uncle and aunt, Major 
and Ml'S. Grifiiths, who then resided in the castle. 
When the fine weather came, the young man was in llto 
habit of making frequent excursions wit!) othen-s f>f his 
own age and pursuits; and one afternoon lie meutioned 
that they had formed a fishing yiaity, and had bespoken 
a boat for the ensuing day. No objections were made 
to this plan; but in the middle of the night, Mrs. 
Griffiths screamed out, “The boat is sinking! Oh, 
save them 1” Her husband said, he sujiposed she had 
been thinking of the fishing ]>arty; but she declai'ed 
she had never thought about it at all, and soon fell 
asleep again. But ere long she awoke a second time, 
crying out that she " saw the boat sinking !” “ It 

must have been the remains of the imjiression made 
by the other dream,” she suggested to her husband, 
^ for I have no micasiness wdiatever about the fishing 
party;” — ^but on going to sleep once more, her husband 
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was again disturbed by her cries: Tliey are gone !” she 
said; “the boat has siinkr’ She now really became 
alarjued, and without waiting for morning she throw on 
her dressing-gowm and went to Mr. D.^ who was still 
in b(^d, and whom w'ith much difliculty ]:>ersuad(^d 
to relinquish his projjosed exicnrsion. He consequently 
sent his seiwant to Leith with an excuse; and tlie 
j)aity embarked without him. The day was exti-emely 
line wlum they put to sea ; but some hours aftonvards 
a storm arose, in wdiich th(‘ boat foundered; nor did any 
one of tlie nmnbor survive to tell the tale. 

This dream is easily aceouute(.l for,” say the learned 
gentlemen above alluded to, “from the dread all women 
liavt' of the watiir, and the danger that attends boating 
on tlie Frith of Forth.” Now I deny that all women 
have a dread of the w atcu', and tlierc is not the slightest 
reason for concluding that Mrs. Griftiths had. At all 
events, she allinns that she felt no uneasiness at all 
about the party, and one might take leave to think 
that ln‘r t(\stiinony u])on that subject is of more value 
than that of ])er.sons who never had any acquaintance 
with hci*, and who were not so much as born at the 
time the circumstance ocenrred, which was in the year 
1731. Besides, if Mrs. Griffiths’ dream arose simply 
from “ the dread all women have of the water^’ and 
that its subsecpient verification ivas a mere coincidenctj, 
since women constantly risk their persons in voyages 
and boating exenmons, such dreams should bo ex- 
tremely fretpient; the fact of there being any accident 
impending or not, having, according to this theory, no 
relation whatever to the phenomenon. And as for the 
danger that attends boating on the Frith of Forth, 
we must naturally supi)ose, that had it been con- 
sidered very imminent, Major Griffiths would have 
at least endeavoured to dissuade a youth that was 
placed under his protection from risking his life so 
imprudently. It would be equally reasonable to explain 
away Dr. W.’s dream, by saying that all gentlemen 
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who have to ride across commons are in great dread of 
encountering a buU — commons in general being infested 
by that animal 

Miss D., a fi-icnd of mine, was some time since 
invited to joiil a pic-nic exenrsion into the country. 
Two nights before the day fixed for the expedition, she 
dreamt that the carriage she was to go in was over- 
turned down a precipice. Impressed with her dream, 
she declined the excursion, confessing her reason, and 
advising the rest of the party to relinquish their pro- 
ject. They laughed at her, and persisted in their 
scheme. When, subsequently, she went to inquire 
how they had spent the day, she found the ladies con- 
fined to their beds from injuries recciivod; the carnage 
having been ovei*tiu7icd down a preeijnee. Still tliis 
was oidy a coincidence ! 

Another specimen of the haste with wdiich people 
are willing to disposer of wjiat they do not miderstaiul, 
js afforded by a case that occurred, not many years 
since, in the north of Scotland, whei’e a murder having 
been coimnitted, a man came foiward saying, that he 
had dreamt that tlie pack of the murdered j)edlar was 
liiddeii in a certain spot; where on a search being made 
it was actually found. They at first concluded he was 
himsdif the assassin, but the real criminal was after- 
wards discovered; and it being asserted, though I have 
been told erroneously, that the two men had passed 
some time together, since the murder, in a state of in- 
toxication, it was decided that the crime and the jdace 
of concealment had been communicated to the pretended 
dreamer; and all who thougJjt otherwise w^ere laughed 
at; for why, says the rationalist, should not Provi- 
dence have so oi'derod the dream as to have prevented 
the murder altogether! 

AVho can answer that question, and whither would 
such a discussion lead us ? Moreover, if this faculty 
of prof- en time] it he a natiii'al one, though only imper- 
fectly and cainiciously dcvelojjcd, there may have been 
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no design in the matter; it is an accident, just in tho 
same sense as an illness is im accident; that is, not 
without cause, but without a cause that we can pene- 
trate. If on the other liand we have recourse to the 
intervention of spiritual beings, it may be ansvrered 
that we are entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which any such communication is possible; and that wc 
cannot therelbrc come to any conclusions as to why so 
much is done, and no more. 

But there is another circumstance to be observed in 
considering the case, which is, tliat tho dreamer is said 
to have passed some days in a state of intoxication. 
Now, even supiiosing this had been true, it is well 
known that the excitement of the brain, caused by 
intoxication, has occasionally produced a very remark- 
able exaltation of certain faculties. It is by means 
either of intoxicating draughts or vapours, that the 
soothsayers of Lapland tind Siberia place themselves in 
a condition to vaticinate : fftid we Jiave every reason to 
believe that drugs, producing similar (ifiects, were re- 
sorted to by the thaumaturgists of old, and by the 
witches of later days, of which I shall have more to say 
liereafter. But iis n casi*. in point, I may here allude 
to the phenomena exhibited in a late instance of tho 
application of ether, by Professor Simpson, of ^Edin- 
burgh, to a lady who was at the moment under circum- 
stances not usually found very agreeable. She said 
that she was amusing hoi'self delightfully by playing 
over a set of quadrilles which she had known in her 
youtJi, but had long forgotten; but she now perfectly 
rememhered them, and had played them over several 
times. Here was an instance of the exaltation of a 
faculty from intoxication, similar to that of the woman 
who, in her delirium, spoke a language which she had 
only heard in her childhood, and of which, in her 
normal state, she had no recollection. 

Tliat the ineiliciency of the communication, or pre- 
centiment, or whatever it may be, is no argument 
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tigaiiist the fact of suoli dreams occurring, I can safely 
assert, from cases Avliich liavc come under my own 
knowledge. A proffssioiial gentleman, wlios(j name 
would be a wan*aut foi* the truth of whatever he 
relates, told me the follow] jig circumstance I’cgarding 
himself. He was, not very long since, at the sea-side 
with his family, and amongst the rest, he had with him 
oiK^ of Lis sons, a hoy about twelve years of age, who 
was in the habit of bathing daily, his father accom* 
panying him to the water-side. This j)racticc had 
continued during the whole of their visit, and no idea 
of danger or accident had <;ver occuned to anybody. 
On the day } .receding the one appointed for their de- 
parture, Mr. H.,the gentleman in question, felt himself, 
after breakfast, sur])rised by an unusual drowsiness, 
which he having vainly stinggled to overcome, at length 
fell aslee}) in his chair, and di*camt that he was attend- 
ing his sou to the bath as usual, wdien lie suddenly saw 
the boy divnvning, and that^he himself had mshed into 
the water, dressed as he was, and brought him ashore. 
Though he was quite conscious of the dream when he 
awoke, he attached no impoitance to it; he considered 
it merely a dream, no more; and when, some hours 
afterwards, the boy came into the room and said, “ How 
l^apa, ^t’s time to go; this will be my last bath;” liis 
morning’s vision did not even recur to him. They 
"Nvalkod down to the sea as usual, and the hoy went 
into the water, whilst the lather stood composedly 
watching him from the bcacli, when suddenly the child 
lost his footing, a wave had caught him, and the danger 
of his being carried away was so imminent, that without 
even waiting to take off his great coat, boots or hat, 
Mr. H. rushed into the water, and was only just in 
time to save him. 

Here is a case of undoubted authenticity, which I 
take to be an instance of clear-seeing or second sight in 
sleep. The spirit, with its intuitive faculty, saw what 
was impending; the sleeper I’cmemhered his dream, but 
the intellect did not accept the warning; and whether 
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that warning was merely a subjective j)rocess — the clear- 
seeing of the sj)irit — or whetlier it was affected by any 
oxtemal agency, the free-will of the person, concerned 
was not interfered with. 

1 quote the ensuing similar case from the " Frankfort 
Journal,” 2Jth June, 1837: — “A. singular circumstance 
is said to be connected with the late attempt on the life 
of the Archbishop of Aiitun. The two nights pre- 
ceding the afitack, the prelate dreamt that he saw a 
man who was making repeated efibrts to take away his 
life, and he awoke in extreme terror and agitation from 
the exertions he had made to escape the clanger. The 
features and appearance of the man were so clearly im- 
printed on his memory, that he recognised him the 
moment his eye fell upon him, which happened as he 
was coming out of church. The bishop hid his face, 
and called his attendants, but the man bad fired before 
lie could make known his ajlpi'chensions. Facts r)f this 
descri])tion are fiir from uncommon. It appeal's that 
the assassin had entertained designs against the lives of 
the l)islioj)s of Dijon, Burgos, and Nevers.” 

The following case, which occurred a few years since, 
in the north of England, and which I have from the 
best autlionty, is remmkable from the inexf^rable 
fatality which brought about the fulfilment of the 
dream: — Mrs. K., a lady of family and fortune in 
Yorkshire, said to her son, one moming, on descend- 
ing to hrcakfsist, “ Henry, what are you going to do 
to-day V 

“ I am going to hunt,” replied the young man. 

“ I am very glad of it,” she answered. I should 
not like you to go shooting, fori dreamt last night that 
you (lid so, and were shot.” The son jinswere(l gaily, 
that he would take care not to be shot, and the hunting 
party rode away; but, in the middle of the day they 
returned, not having found any sport. Mr. B., a 
visitor in the house, then proposed that they should go 
out with their guns, and tiy to find some woodcocks, 
will go with you,” returned the young man, "but I 
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must not shoot to-day, myselt, for my mother dreamt 
last night I was shot; and, although it is but ii dream, 
she would be uneasy.” 

They wcnt,» Mr. B. wdth his gun, and Mr. K. 
without; but shortly afterwards the beloved son was 
brought home dead. A charge from the gun of his 
companion liad struck him in the eye, entered liis brain, 
and killed him on the spot. Mr. B., tln^ unf(:»rfcunate 
cause of this acjcidcnt, and also the nairator of it, died 
but a lew weeks since. 

It is well known that the murder of Mr. Percival, by 
Bellingham, was seen in sleep by a gentleman at York, 
who actually went to Tiondon in consequence of his 
dream, wliieh was several times repeated. He arrived 
too late to prevent the calamity; neither would he have 
been believed, had he arrived earlier. 

In tlie year 14G1, a merchant was travelling towards 
ilomt^, by Sienna, when he* drwimt tliat his throat was 
cut. He communicated liis dream to the host of tlie 
imi, who did not like it, and advised him to ]>i*ay and 
coni'ess. He did so, and then rodt; forth, and was j)re^ 
sently attacked by the ])riest lie had confessed to, wlio 
liad thus learnt liis wealth and his a])i)rehciisions. He 
killed the merchant, hut was betrayed and disappointed 
of liis gains, by tlie liorse taking fright and running 
back to the inn with the money bags. 

I have related this story, though not a new one,^on 
account of its singular resemblance to the following, 
which 1 take from, a newsjiapcr paragraph; but which 
I lind also mentioned as a fact in a continental publi- 
cation: — 

‘^Singular Verification of a Dream. — letter 
from Hamburgh contains the following curious story, 
relative to the verification of a dream. It appears that 
a locksmith’s apprentice, one morning lately, informed 
his master (Claude Soller), that on the previous night 
he dreamt that he had been assassinated oii the road to 
Beigsdoifr^ a little town at about two homes’ distance 
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from Hamburgh. The master laughed at the young 
man’s credulity, and to prove that he himself had little 
faith in dreams, insisted upon sending him to Bergs- 
dorff, with 140 rix dollars (22/. Hs.), which he owed to 
his brother-in-law, who resided in the town. The 
apprentice, after in vain imploring his master to change 
his intention, was comj)ellcd to set out, at about eleven 
o’clock. On aniving at the village of Billwaei*der, 
about half-way between Hamburgh and Bergsdorfi^ ho 
recollected liLs dream with terror, but perceiving the 
baillie of the village at a little distance, talking to some 
of his workmen, he accosted him, and acquainted liim. 
with his singular dream, at the same time requesting, 
that, as he had money about his person, one of his 
workmen might be allowed to accompany him for pro- 
tection across a small wood which lay in his way. The 
baillie smiled, and in obedience to his orders, one of his 
men S(5t out with the young apprentices The next day 
the cor})se of the latter was conveyed by some peasants 
to the baillie, along with a reaj)i]jg-hook, which had 
been, found by Ins side, and, with which the throat of 
the murdered youth had been out. The baillie imme- 
diately recognised the instrument as one which he h^iid 
on the previous day given to the workman who had 
served as the apprentice’s guide, for the ])Ui‘pose of 
pruning some willows. The workman was appreliended, 
and, on being confronted with the body of his victim, 
made a full confession of his crime, adding, that tho 
recital of the dream liad alone prompted him to commit 
the hoi’rible act. The assassin, who is thirty-live years 
of age, is a native of Billwaerder, and, pi’eviously to the 
perpetration of the murder, had always borne an irre- 
proachable cbai*actcr.” 

The life of the great Harvey was saved by the Gover- 
nor of Dover refusing to allow him to embark for the 
continent with his friends. Tlie vessel was lost, with all 
on board ; and the Governor confessed to him, that he 
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had detained him in consequence of an iiijmietion he 
had received in a dream to do so. 

There is a veiy curious circumstance i*clated by jVFr. 
Ward, in his “ Illustrations of Human Life,” regarding 
the late Sir EvAii Nepean, Avhich, I believe, is jj(^rf(‘ctly 
authentic. I have, at least, been assured, by persons 
well a(iquainted with him, that he himself testitied to 
its truth. 

Eeing, at the time, secrcLiry to the Admiralty, lie 
found himself one night imable to sleep, and urged by 
an undefinable feeling that he must rise, though it was 
then only two o’clock. He accordingly did so, and 
went into the park, and from that to the Home Ofiice, 
which he enten^d by a ]>rivate door, of which luj had 
the key. He had no object in doing this, and to ])ass 
the time, ho took up a newspaper that was lying on the 
table, and there read a paragi*aph to the cficct, that a 
R'pricve had been despatchecl to York, lor the men con- 
(lenined lor coining. 

Tile question occun‘ed to him, was it indeed des- 
patched# He examined the hooks and found it was 
not ; and it was only hy the most energetic proceedings 
t^at the thing was carried through, and rc^ached York 
ill time to save t.lic men. 

Is not tin's like the agency of a protecting sjnrit, 
urging Sir hi van to this disco vciy, in order that these 
men might he spared ; or that those concerned might 
(‘si'a]K* th(*. remorse they would have suffered lor their 
criminal neglect ? 

It is a remarkable fact, tliat somnambules of tho 
highest order l)cli(;vc tbcauselves attended hy a protect- 
ing spirit. To tlicisc who do not believe, because they 
have never witnesstid the phenomena of somnamhulism, 
or who look ui)on the disclosures of persons in that 
state as tlic mere raving of hallucination, this authoiity 
will necessarily have no weight ; hut even to such jxt- 
sons, the universal coincidence must he considered wor- 
thy of observation, though it be regarded only as a symp- 
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tom of disease. I believe I have remarked elsewhere, 
that many persons, who have not the least tendency to 
somnambulism, or any proximate malady, have, all 
their lives, an intuitive feeling of such a guardianship; 
and, not to mention Socrates and the ancients, there 
are, besides, numerous recorded cases in modern times, 
;bi which persons, not somnambulic, have declared them- 
selves to have seen and held communication with their 
spiritual protector. 

The case of the girl called Ludwiger, who, in her 
infancy, had lost her speech, and the use of her limbs, 
and who was earnestly committed by her mother, when 
dying, to the care of her older sisters, is known to many. 
These young women piously fullillod their engagement, 
till the wedding-d[iy of one of them caused them to 
forget their charge. On recollecting it, at length, they 
liJistened horac!, and found the girl, to theh amazement, 
sitting up in lier bed, aiid she told them, that her 
mother had been there and given her food. She never 
spoke again, and soon after died. This circumstance 
occurred at Dessau, not many years since ; and is, ac- 
cording to Schubert, a p(?riectly established fact in that 
Ticighbourhood. The girl at no other period of her life 
exhibited any similar phenomena, nor had she ever dis- 
played any tendency to spectral illusions. * 

The wife of a res])ectable citizen, named Arnold, at 
Ilcilbronn, held constant communications with her pro- 
tecting spirit, who warned her of impending dangers, 
approaching visitors, and so forth. He was only once 
visible to her, and it was in the form of an old man ; 
but liis presence was felt l>y others as well as her.<el^ 
and they were sensible that the air was stirred, as by a 
breath. 

Jung Stilling publishes a similar account, which was 
bequeathed to iiim by a very worthy and pious minister 
of the church. The subject of the guardianship was 
his own wife ; and the spirit first appeared to her after 
her marriage, in the year 1799, as a child, attired in a 
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white robe, whilst she was busy in her hed-chamher. 
She stretched ont her hand to take hold of the figure, 
bnt it disappeared. It frequently visited her after- 
wards, and in answer to her inquiries, it said, T died 
in my childhood I” It came to her at all hours, wlKither 
alone or in company, and not only at home, hut else- 
where, and even when travelling, assisting her when in 
danger j it sometimes floated in the air, spake to her 
in its own language, which, somehow, she says, she 
understood, and could speak, too ; and it was onoe seen 
by another person. He bade her call him ImnianueL 
She earnestly begged him to show hims(^lf to her hus- 
band, but he alleged that it would make him ill, and 
cause his death. On asking him wherefore, he answered, 
few persons are able to sec such things. ” 

Her two children, one six years old, and the other 
younger, vsaw this figure as well as licrs(‘lfl 

Schubei’t, in his Oeschiohte dor 8eele,” re]ate.«< that 
the ecclesiastical councillor Schwartz, of H(^i(lelbcrg, 
when about twelve years of ago, and at a time that he 
was learning the Greek language, but know very little 
about it, dreamt that his grandjnothor, a very pious 
woHnan, to whom he had been much attached, appeared 
to him, and unfolded a parchment, inscribed with 
Greek 'characters, which foretold the fortunes of his 
future life. He read it off with as much facility as if 
it had been in German; but being dissatisfied with 
some particulars of the prediction, he begged they 
might be changed. His grandmother answered him in 
Greek, wht>reupon he awoke, remembering the dream, 
but, in spite of the efforts to arrest them, he was unable 
to recall the particulars the parchment bad contained. 
The answer of his grandmother, however, he was able 
to grasp before it had fled his memory, and he wrote 
down the words; but the meaning of them he could 
not discover, without the assistance of his Grammar 
and Lexicon. Being interpreted, they proved to be 
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these — As it is prophecied to me, so I prophecy to 
tiled” He had wi'ittcn the words in a volume of 
Gessner’s works, being the lirst thing he laid his hand 
on ; and he often philo.sophizcd on th^ in later days, 
when they chanced to meet his eye. How, he says, 
should he have been able to I’ead and produce that in 
his sleep, which, in his waking state, he would have 
been quite incapable of? “ Even long after, when I left 
school,” he adds, “ I could scarcely have put together 
such a sentence ; and it is extremely remarkable that the 
feminine form was observed in conformity with the 
sex ot the speaker. The words were these — ^Tavra 

\pi](Tnu)Cri^eia‘a trot. 

Grofcius rtdates, that when M. de Saumaise was- 
councillor of the Parliament at Dijon, a person who 
knew not a word of Greek, brought him a papei-, on 
wliich wa.s written some words in that language, but 
not in the character. Ht» said* that a voice had uttered 
them to him in the night, and that ho had written them, 
dowji, imitating the sound as well as he could. Mons. 
de Saumaise iiuule out that the signilicatioii of the 
words, was: Begone ! do you not sec that death im- 
pends ?” Without comprehending what danger was 
predicted, the person obeyed the mandate and departed. 
Oil that night the house that he had been lodging in 
feU to the ground. 

The difficulty in these two cases is equally great, 
apply to it whatever explanation we may; for even if 
the admonitions proceeded from some friendly guardian, 
as we might be inclined to conclude, it is not easy to 
conceive why they .should have been communicated in 
a language the persons did not understand. 

After the death of Dante, it was discovered that th© 
thirteenth canto of the " Paradiso” was missing; great 
search was made for it, but in vain ; and to the regret 
of everybody concerned, it was at length concluded 
that it had either never been written, or had been do- 
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stroyed. The quest wtis therefore given up, and some 
months had elapsed when Pietro Alighieri, his son, 
dreamt that his father aj)pcared to him, and told him 
that if he removed a certain panel near the window 
of the room, in which he had been accustomed to 
write, the thirteenth canto would be found. Pietro 
told his dream and was laughed at, of course; however, 
as the canto did not turn up, it was thought as well to 
examine the spot indicated in the dream. The panel 
was removed, and there lay the missing canto bt^hind 
it ; much mildewed, but fortunately still legible. 

If it be true that the dead do return sometimes to 
scjIvo our perplexities, here was not an unworthy occjji- 
sion for the exercise of such a power. We can imagine 
the spirit of the great jioet still clinging to t he niemoiy 
of his august work, immortal as Jiimself — ^tho record of 
those high thoughts which can never die. 

Th(U'e are numerous curiftus accounts e.\.taut of 
persons being awakened by the calling of a voice wliich 
announced some impending danger to them. Three 
boys are sleeping in the wing of a castle, and the 
eldest is awakened by what ajjpears to him to be the 
voice of his father calling him by name. He rises and 
liasteiis to his parent’s chamber, situated in another 
part of the building, where he finds bis lather asleep; 
who, on being awakened, assures him that lie bad not 
railed him, mid the boy returns to bed. But he is 
scarcf'ly aslee]), before the eircumstaucc recurs, and he 
agtiin goes to his fatlica* with the same result. A third 
time lie falls asleoji, and a third time he is aroused by 
the voice, too distinctly heard for him to doubt his 
senses ; and now, alarmed at he knows not what, he 
rises and takes lijs brothers with him to his lather’s 
chamber; and whilst tliey arc discussing the singularity 
of the oircumstanci^ a ci-ash is heard, and that wing of 
the castle in which the >)oys slept falls to the ground. 
This incident excited so much attention in Germany 
that it was rocoi'dcd in a ballad. 
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It is rolatod hy Amyraldus, that Monsieur Calignan, 
Chancellor of Navarre, dreamed three successive times 
in one night, at Berne, that a voice called to him and 
hade liim quit the place, as the plague would soon break 
out in that town ; that, in consequence, he removed his 
family, and the result justified his flight*. 

A Cermaii physician relates, that a patient of his 
told him, that he dreamt repeatedly, one night, that a 
voice bade him go to liis hop-gai’deii, as there were 
thieves there. He resisted the injunction some time, 
till at longfcli ho was told that if he delay(;d any longer, 
he would lose all his produce. Thus urged, he went 
at last, and amved just in time to sec the thieves, 
loaded with sacks, making away from the opposite side 
of the hoj>-ground. 

A Madame Yon Militz found herself under the 
necessity of jjarting with a ]>roj)Ci*ty which had long 
been in licr family. When the bargain was concluded, 
and she was preparing tt) remove, shi.> solicited per- 
mission of the new proprietor to carry away with her 
sonny little relic as a memento of former days — a re- 
quest which li(y uncivilly denied. On one of the nights 
that j^receded her departure li*oni the home of Jier 
ancestors, slny dreamt that a voic(y sj)oke to her, and 
bade her go to the cellar and open a certain part of the 
wall, where she would find something that •nobody 
would dispute with her. Impressed with her dream, 
she sent for a bricklayer, who, after long seeking, dis- 
(yovered a j)lace which aj)pcared less solid than the rest. 
A hole was made, and in a niche, was found a goblet, . 
which contained something that looked like a })ot 
pourri. On shaking out the contents, there lay at the 
bottom a small ring, on which was engraven the name 
Anna Vo7i J/iltiz. 

A friend of mine, Mr. Charles Kirkj)atrick Sharpe, 
has some coins that were found exactly in the same* 
manner. The child of a Mr. Christison, in whose- 
house his father was lodging, in the year 1781, dreamt 





that there was. a treasure liid in the cellar. Her father 
had no faith in the dream; but Mr. S. had the curio- 
sity to have the place dug up, and a copper pot was 
found full of coins. 

A very singuJai* ckcimistanco was related to me 
lately, by Mr. J. J., as having occurred not long since 
to himself. A tonic liad been presci’ibed to him by his 
physician, for some slight derangement of the system, 
and as there was no good chemist in the ■\allagtj he 
inhabited, he was in the habit of walking to a town 
about five miles off, to get the bottle filled as occasion 
required. One night, that he had been to M . for this 
pur{)oae, and had obtained his last supply, for ho was 
now recovered, and about to discontinue the medicine, 
a voice seemed to warn him tliat some great danger was 
impending, his life was in jcojiardy ; then ho lieard, but 
not with his outward ear, a beautiful prayer. It was 
not myself that prayed,” he said, “ the prayer was far 
beyond anything I am capably of composing — it spoke 
of me in the tliird i)crsun, always as he: and supjili- 
cated that, for the sake of my widowed mother, this 
calamity might be averted. My father liad been dead 
some months. I was sensible of all this, yet I cannot 
say wliether I was asleep or awake. When I rose in 
the morning, the whole was present to my mind, 
although I had slept soundly in the interval ; J felt, 
however, as if there was some mitigation of the cala- 
mity, though what the danger was with which I was 
tlireatened, I had no notion. When I was dressed, I 
j>repared to take my medicine, but on lifting the bottle, 
I fancied that the colour was not the same as usual. I 
looked again, and hesitated, fuid finally, instead of 
taking two table spoonfuls, which was my accustomed 
dose, I took but om.*.. Fortunate it was that I did so ; 
the apothecary had made a mistake; the drug was 
poison; I was seized with a violent vomiting, and 
other alarming symptoms, fi'oiii which 1 with difficulty 
l^covered. Had I taken the two si)oonfuls, I should, 
probably, not have survived to tell the tale.” 
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The manner in which I happened to obtain these 
particulars is not uninteresting. I was spending the 
evening with Mr. Wordsworth, at Bid^, when he 
mentioned to nic that a stranger, who had called on 
liim tliat morning, had quoted two lines from liis poem 
of “ Laodamia,” which, he said to him,^had a peculiai' 
interest. They were these : — 

“ The invisible world with thee hath synnpathised ; 

Be thy alfectioiis raised and solemnised." 

“ I do not know what he alludes to,” said Mr. 
Wordswortli; “but he gave me to understand that 
thest^ lines liad a deep meaning for Ixim, and that he 
load himself been the subject of such a sympathy.” 

Uj)on this I sought the strangtjr, whoso address thtJ 
poet gave me, and thus learnt the above 2>arth'Ulars 
from himself. His veiy naturtU persuasion was, that 
tlie interceding spirit was his father. He described 
the i»raycr as one of earnoijt anguish. 

One of the uiost remarkable instances of waniiiig 
that lias conic to my knowledge, is that of Mr. M., of 
Kingsborough. This gentleman, being on a voyage to 
Aiiiorica, drtjamt one night, that a little old man camei 
into his cabin and said, “Get up! Your life is in 
danger I” Ujion wliich, Mr. M. awoke ; but consider- 
ing it to be only a dream, be soon comijosed himself to 
sleep again. The dream, however, if such it were, re- 
curred, and the old man urged him still i^ore strongly 
to get up directly; but he still persuaded himself it was 
only a dream; and after listening a few minutes, and 
hc^aring nothing to alarm him, he turned round, and 
addressed himself once more to sleep. But now the old 
man appeared again, and angrily bade him rise in- 
stantly, and take his gun and ammunition with him, 
foi' lie had not a raoiiiciit to lose. The injunction was 
now so distinct that Mr. M. felt he could no longer 
resist it; so he hastily dressed himself, took his gun, 
and aset^mhid. to the deck, where he had scarcely 
arrived, when the shiji stmek on a x'oek, which he and 
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several others contrived to reac;]i. The j^lace, how- 
ever, was uninhabited, and but for his "un, they would 
never have been able to provide themselves with food 
till a ves.sel arrived to their relief. 

Kow these can scarcely be looked upon as iustance.s 
of clear seeing, or of second sight in sleep, which, in 
Denmark, is called //r.vKvcewiy, I believe ; for in neither 
ease did the sleeper jjcrceive the danger, much less 
the nature of it. therefore, we refuse to attribute 
them to some external ]>rotecting influence, they 
resolve themselves into cases of vague presentiment ; 
but it mu.st then be admitted that the mode of the 
manifistation is veiy extraordinary ; so t^xtraord inary 
indeed, that we fall into fully as groat a difliculty as that 
offered by the supposition of a guai'dian sjnrit. 

An American clergyman told me that an old woman, 
with whom he was acquainted, who had two sous, 
hoard a voice say to her in the night, ^‘ John's dead !” 
This was her eldest son. Shortly afterwards, the news 
of his death arriving, she said to the ])erson who com- 
municated the intelligence to her, “If Johns dead, 
then ]. know that David is dead too, for the same voice 
has since told me so and the event proved that the 
information, whencesoever it came, was correct. 

Not many years since, Cajjtain S. was passing a night 
at the 'Manse of Strachur, in Argyh^shire, then occupied 
hy a relation of his own; shortly after he had lain 
down in bed, the curtains were oj)ened, and somebody 
looked in upon him. Supposing it to be some inmate 
of the house, who was not aware that the bed was occu- 
pied, ho took no notice of the circumstance, till it being 
two or three times repeated, he at length said, “ What 
do you want ? Why do you disturb me in this man- 
ner]” 

“ I come,” replied a voice, “ to tell you, that this day 
twelvemonth you will be with your father !” 

After this. Captain S. was no more disturbed. In 
the morning, he related the circumstance to his host; 
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but, beiug an entire ditbelievcr in all such ph(;noniciia, 
without attaching any importance to the warning. 

In tilt) natural course of events, and quite iiTespec- 
tive of this visitation, on that day twelvemonth he was 
again at the Manse of Straeliur, on his way to the north, 
for which pui'jjosc it was necessaiy that he sl)oul(l cross 
the ferry to Civaigio. The day was, howevei*, so exceed- 
ingly stormy, that his friend begged him not to go; 
but he pleaded his business, adding tliat he was deter- 
mined not to be withheld trom his intention by tlie 
ghost, and altliough tlie minister delayed his de])artnre, 
by engaging liim in a game ot backgammon, lu^ at 
length staifrid up, declaring he could stay no longer. 
They therfdbrfi pr(.)ceeded to th<) Avater, but they found 
the boat moored to the side oi the lake, and the boat- 
man assiu’ed them that it would be im}»ossil)le to cross. 
Captain 8., however, insisted, and as the old man was 
linn in his roi usal, he became somewhat initated, and 
laid his canc liglitly acrt>ss Ihs shonlders. 

“ It ill becomes you, sir,” Siiid the ferryman, “ to 
strik(i ail old man like me ; but since you will have 
your way, you must; I cminot go with you, but my 
son will ; but you will never i*eacli the other side ; lie 
will he drowned, and you too.” 

The boat was then, set afloat, and Captain 8., tog^'ther 
with his liorse and servant, and tlie foriymaii's son, 
embarked in it. 

The distance Avas not great, but the stonii was tre- 
mendous; and, after liaving witli great difficulty got 
half Avay across the lake, it was h;und impossible to 
proceed. The danger of tacking was ot course con- 
siderable; but since they could not advance, there Avas 
no alternative hut to turn back, and it was resolved to 
attemi)t it. The manoeuvre, however, failed ; the boat 
capsized, and they were all precipitated into the water. 

“ You keep hold of the horse, I can swim,” said 
Captain 8. to his servant, when ho saAv what was abouti 
to happen. 


G 
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jieiiig ail excellent swimmer, and the distance from 
the shor«5 inconsidcrtihle, he hoped to save himself, hut 
he had oii a h(iavy top coat, with hoots and spurs. The 
eoat he contrived to take otf in the water, and tlieu 
struck out wjtli confidenco; but alas, tlui coat liad got 
entangled with om^ of the spurs, and as ho swam, it 
clung to him, g(!t ting heavier and Iieavier, as it lK‘eaiiie 
saturated with water, even dragging Jiini beneath the 
stream. He, however, reached th(i si lore, who^re his 
anxious fi’iend still stood Avatching tJie event, and ns 
the latter hent over him, lie was just able to iniike a 
gesture with his hand^ which seemed to s:iy, You see 
it was to he!” and then ex})ired. 

The boatman was also drowned; hut by the aid of 
the horse, the siTvaut esca])od. 

As .1 donotAvish to starth^ my I'oaclers, nor drsw too 
suddenly on their i'aith, 1 hnva eommenced a\ ith this class 
of jiheriornona, Avliieli it must be admitted are sirllicientiy 
strange^, and il tme, inust*also he admitted to ]je Avel! 
AvoHliy of attention. doubt, thesis c;is(»s, and stil*, 
more those', to which I shall next jiroceed, givi^ ji. ]i;iin* 
fill shot^k to tlie rciiOiA’ed notions of polished and edu- 
cated society in general; especially in this countryj 
where the analytical or scientilical psychology oj' the 
cighjeenth century has almost entirely sujiersi.'ded the 
study of synthetic or ])hilos()phical ]>sychology. It lia; 
heurome a custom to look at all tlic plioiioinciia i*egaT<l- 
iiig man in a purely pliy^siologieal ])oint of aucav; for 
although it is admitted that la? has a nihid, and 
although there is such a science as inetapli)\sics, the 
existence of what we call mind is ncA^er considci'od but 
as connected wdth the body. We know that body can 
exist without mind ; for, not to si^oak of certain living con- 
ditions, the body subsists Avithout mind when the spirit 
hasded; albeit, Avithoutthe living jirinciple it can sub- 
sist blit for a sliort period, except under particular 
circumstances; but wt? seem to have forgotten that 
mind, though A'cry dependent upon body as long as the 
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ofnintvxioi) ootAvoen ibcm cojjtijiiics, am yox subsist 
witliout; it. There have indeed been ])hil()sopbers, 
purely niaterialistio, who have denied this, but they 
are not many; and .not only the wljole Cliiisthm world, 
but all who believe in a future state, mjist j)erforco 
a<huit it ; for even thos(^ who hold that most unaatis- 
far.*tory doctrine, tliat tluTe will be neither monioiy 
nor eon..sciousuess till a s(*eoiid incoi*j)oration takeft 
j'laee, will not deny tliat tht^ mind, however in a state 
of abeyance, and unable to iiiaiiifesb itsellj must stili 
subsist, as an inherent ]>i*operty of man’s immortal 
part. Even if, as some ].)hilosophers believe, the sjurit 
wlien freed fr‘oni the body by death, retunis to the 
3>eitv, and is re-absorbed in the Ixiing of God, not to 
beev>me again a s(ij)arate entity until re-in (jorporated, 
still wliat we call mind cannot be disunited from it. 
And w])on once we lmv(5 begun to conceive? of mind, 
and consequently of perc(‘]>tion, as separated from, and 
iiniepc.ndent of bodily organs,* it will not be very difii- 
ciili, to aj)]»r<jhend that those bodily oi’gaiis must cir- 
(aiiijsc]*ibe and limit the viewol the spiritual iii-dwelltT., 
wliich. must otherwise be necessarily })eroeptive of sj'irlt 
liivc itself though ])erhaps unperce 2 )tive of materiaii 
objects and obsti'iietiojis. 

“ It is ] ierti;et.ly evident to me,'’ said Socrates, in^ his 
last moments, “ that, to st‘o clearly, wo must (UitacI:. 
ourselves from the body, and perctiive by tlic.'-’oul alone. 
Not whilst we live, hut when we die, Avill that wisdoi/} 
which we desire and love, be first revealed to us; it 
must be then or n<*.ver, that we shall attain to true 
understanding and knowledge; since by means of tJic 
])ody we never can. But if, during life, we v ould make 
the nearest approaches possible to its possession, itnin,4 
be by divorcing ourselves as much fis in us lies from tlu'.? 
flesh and iis nature.” In their spiritual Auevrs am I 
apprehension of the nature- of man, how these old 
heathens shame us ! 

The Scriptures teach us that God chose to revea? 
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liimself to liis i^coplo (jhiefly in (]rcaTn>i, and we are 
entitled to conclude that the reason of this waS; that 
the spirit was then moi’C free to the rcce])tioii of spiritual 
influenetjs and imjiressions; and the class of dreams to 
whi(jli I next proceed, seem to be best explained by this 
hypothesis. It is also to be remarked, that the awa^ or 
fear which ])ervades a mortal at the mere conception of 
being brought into relation with a spirit, has no ]>la.ce 
in sleep, whether natural or magnetic. Theix^ is no tear 
then, no sury>rise; we s(iem to meet on an etpr.ility — ^is 
it not that we meet spirit to spirit? Is it not that our 
spirit beirjg tluni released from the trammels — ^thc* dark 
chamber of the flesh, it does enjoy a temporary equality? 
Is not that true, that some (lerman j)syc}iologist has 
said, “ The 'nt(t(fnctiG niau is a spirit V 

There are numerous instances to bo met with, of 
persons receiving information in their sloe]), wliie.b (dther 
is, or seems to be, communicated by tiiiMV de]>avted 
friends. T'‘l)e approach of danger, the period of the 
sleepers death, or of that of some person ]>fdov(‘d, luis 
be(Mi fre(}U(‘ntly made known in this foi-m of dre^am. 

Dr. Dinns quotes, from Oardanus, tluj case of 
Johannes Maria Maurosonus, a Veiuitian senator, wlio, 
whilst govenioj* of Dalmatia, saw in a dre.ani one of liis 
bri>y»(U‘s. to whom h<; wjis much attached; tli(i brother 
embraced him and bade him farewell, because In.; was 
going intc> the other world; Mauroseniis having follow(;d 
liim along way wecqnng, awoke in tcjars, and ox]>rossed 
milch anxiety resjiceting this bi*other. Shortl}’' after- 
wards l»c rc-ivived tidings from Venice, that this 
-Domatns, of whom he had di-eamt, had died on the 
night and at the hour of the dream, of a pestilential 
fc,V(‘r, which had carried him off in three, days. 

On the night of the 21st of June, in the year 1813, 
a lady residing in the nortli of England, drcJimt that 
her brother, who was then witli his regiment in Spain, 
a|)peared to her, siiying. “ Mary, 1 die this day at 
Vittoria.” 
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Vittona was a town which, pre^'tous to the fiimous 
battle, w^as not generally known even by name in this 
country, and this dreamei* amongst others had never 
heard of it; but on rising she eagerly resorted to a 
Gazetteer for the purpose of ascertaining if such a place 
existed. On finding that it was so, she immediately 
ordered lier horst^s, and drove to tlie house of a sister, 
who ri'sided sonui eight or nine miles oflj and her first 
woi'<ls on entering the room were; “Have you heard 
anything of Johiif’ “Ho,” replied tin; second sister, 
“ but I know he is dead ! He a])peared to me last 
niglit in a dream, and told me that ho was killed at 
Vittoria. i have been looking into the Gazetteer and 
tile Atlas, and I find there is such a place, and I am 
sure that he is dead!” And so it jirovcd; the young 
man died that day at Vittoria, and I believe on the 
field of battle. If so it is worthy of observation, that 
the eoininunieatiou was not made till the sisters slept. 

A similar ease to this is that of Miss D., of G., who 
one night drimint that she was walking about the 
•w'ashing greens, when a figure ajiproachiid whicli she 
recogni.seci as that of a beloved In-other, who was at 
that time with the British army in America. It 
gi-adually faded away into a kind of anatomy, holding 
up his hands, through which the light could bo j)cr- 
ceived, and asking for clothes to dress a body for the 
gi’ave. Tlu^ dream recurred more than once in the 
same night, and apprehending some misfoiiiune, Miss D. 
noted down the date of the occurrence. In due course 
of post, the news arrived that this brother had been 
killed at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Miss D., who 
lied only within the last few years, though unwilliiig tii 
speak of the circumstance, never i-cfused to testify to it 
is a fact. 

Here, supposing this to bo a real apparition, we see 
m instance of that desire for decent obsequies so con- 
stantly attributed by the ancients to the souls of the 
load. 
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When the German poet, Collin, died at Vienna, a 
person named JHjirtmann, who was his friend, found 
himself very much distressed by the loss of a hundred 
and twenty .liorins, which he had paid for th(i poet, 
under a promise of reimbursement. As this sum 
formed a large portion of his whole possessions, the 
circumstance was occasioning him considerable anxiety, 
when he dreamt one night that his deceased friend 
appeared to him, and hide him immediately set two 
florins on No. 11, on the first calling of tlie little lottery 
or loto then about to he drawn. He was l)ad(i to con- 
fine his venture to two florins, neither less nor inore; 
and to communicate this information to nohcjdy. Hart- 
mann availed himself of the hint, and obtained a prize 
of a hundred and thirty florins. 

Since? we look upon lotteries in this eountiy as an 
unmoral species oi' gambling, it may be raised as an 
objection to this dream, that such int(?lligc‘tu ‘0 was an 
auwortliy mission for a sj)irit, supposing the (‘oni- 
munication to have been {ictuall 5 Mnad(? by (Jollin. But 
in the first jdacc, we liave only to do with facts, mid 
not with their propriety or impropriety, according to 
our notions; and by and by T shall endeavoin* to sliow 
thaf^ such discrepancies possibly arise Iroin the very 
erroneous notions commonly eutcH-ained of the state 
of those who have disappeaixul from the teiTostrial 
life. 

Simonides, the ]ioet, jirriving at the sea-shore with 
the intention of emhsirking on board a A^essel on the 
ensuing day, found an unlmned body, wlticli ho imme- 
diately desired should he decently interi’ed. On tlio 
same night, this doceJised pemm ajipeared to him, and 
bade him by no means go to sea, as he had propost tl. 
Simonides obeyed the injunction, ami Ixilu^ld the vessel 
founder as lie stood on the shoi’e. He raised a monu- 
ment on the spot to the memory of liis preserver, which 
is said still ki exist, on which aixj engraven some lines 
to the eflect that it was dedicatt?d by Simonides, the 
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poet of Cheos, in gi'atitude to the dead, who had pre- 
served him from death. 

A mnch esteemed secretary died a few years since, 
ill the house of Mr. It. von N. About efght weeks 
afterwai'ds, Mr. R. himself being ill, *his daughter 
dreamt that the house-bell rang; and that on looking 
out, she perceived the secretary at the door. Having 
iidmitted him and inquired what ho was come for, 
lie answered, ‘Ho fetch somebody."’ Ujion which, 
alarnuid ibr her lather, she exclaimed, “I hojie not my 
father.” Me shook his head solemnly, in a manner that 
implicid it Avas not the old man he had come for, and 
timied away towards a guest chamber, at that time 
vacant, and thei*e disnpjieared lit the door. Tlie father 
recovered, and the latly left home for a few days, on a 
visit: oil her return, she found her brother had arrived 
in the interval to pay a visit to his parents, and was 
lying sick in that room, where he died. 

I will here mention a curious eii'cumstance, lie- 
garding Mr. H., the gentleman alluded to in a 
former ])age, who, being at the sea-side, saw in a 
dream the danger that awaited his son when he went 
to batlie. This gentloinau has frequently, on waking, 
felt a consciousness that he had been conversing with 
certain persons of his acquaintance — and indcec? with 
some of whom he knew little — and lias afterwards, not 
without a feeling of awe, learnt that these persona bad 
died during the hours of his sleep. 

Do not such circumstances entitle us to entertain 
the idea that I have above suggested, namely, that in 
sleep the. sph-it is free to see and to know, and to com- 
municate with spirit, although the memory of this 
knowledge is rarely cairied into the waking state. 

The story of the two Arcadians, who travelled toge- 
ther to Megara, though reprinted in other works, I 
cannot omit here. One of these established himself, 
on the night of their arrival, at the house of a friend, 
whilst the other sought shelter in a public lodging- 
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hou.s<^ for straripffTs. Burirg the night, the latter 
appo'.irod to the tVn*iTier in a. tlreain, and hesonglit liini 
to come to his assistance, as his villanous liost was 
about to take Jiis life, and only the iiiost speedy aid 
could save him. The dreamer started from his slcej), 
and his lirst movement was to obey the .summons, but 
reflecting that it was only a dream, he ])resently lay- 
down and eom])osed himself again to rest. But now 
his fi-ieiid apjjeared before him a second time, dis- 
ligured hy blood and wnnnds, (;onjuring him, since be 
bad not listened to his first enti*eatics, that he would 
at least avenge his death. 3Tis host, he said, had 
murdered him, ami W'as at that moment (lei)ositing 
liis body in a dung-cai’t, for tlie purpose of con^x‘ying 
it out of the town. Tlie dreamer was thoi*oughly 
alarmed, arose, and hastened to the gates of the eity, 
wdieix he ibund, waiting to jiass out, exactly such a 
vehicle as his fneiid had ‘descrihed. A seal'd) being 
instituted, tluj body was found imdcnieath tbe manure; 
and tlie host was consequently seized, and delivered 
over to the chastisement of the law. 

Who shall venture to asseit,” says Dr. Ennemosor, 
that this communing with the dead in slec}) is merely 
a subjective phenomenon, and that the ])rcsencc of these 
apparitions is a ])ure illusion?” 

A circumstance fully as reinarkalilc as any recorded, 
occuri’ed at Odessa, in the year 1842. An old blind 
man, named Michel, had, for many years, been accus- 
tomed to get Ills living by seating himself every morn- 
ing, on a beam, in one of the timber yards, with a 
wooden bowl at his feet, into which the passengers 
cast their alms. This long - continued practice had 
made him well known to the inhabitants, and as he 
was believed to have been formerly a soldier, his blind- 
ness was attributed to the numerous wmuids he had 
received in battle. For his own part he spoke little, 
and never contradicted this opinion. 

One night Michel, by some accident, fell in with a 
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little girl of ten j-o-ars old, named Powleska, who w'a» 
fn’endic'ss and on the verge of perishing with cold amj 
hunger. The old man took her homo, and adopted her; 
und, froni that time, instead of sitting in the tiuihei' 
yards, ho went about the streets in 'her company; 
disking alms at the doors of the house's. The chileJ. 
called Inm /afJicr, and they were extremely happy toge- 
ther. But when they had pursued this mode of life 
for al)Out ^i^ e years a misfortune l)elel them. A theft 
liaving Ixjeii committed in a house which they had 
visitfid in the nmrning, Powleska was suspected and 
arresteuJ, and the hliml man was left once more alone. 
But, instead of resuming his forjiier habits, lie now 
disappc'ared altogether, and this circumstance causing 
the suspicion to extend to him, the girl was brought 
before tlio magistrate to be interrogated with rtigard to 
his iii’obable place of couctialiu<‘nt. 

“Do you know wJiere Michel is?” inquired the 
niagistrat('. 

“ H(? is dead,” rejilied she, shedding a torrent of tears. 

As the gii-l Jiad been shut iq> fur three days, without 
any means of obtaining information from without, this 
answer, together with her unfeigned distress, naturally 
excited considerable surprise. 

“ Who told you he was dead ?” they inquired. ' 

“ Nobody !” 

"Thou how can yon know it ?” 

" I saw him killed !” 

But you have not be('n out of the iirisou 

" But I saw it, nevertheless !” 

"But how was that jiossihle? Explain what you 
mean !” 

" I cannot. All I can .say is, that I saw him 
kiUed.” 

" When was he killed, and how ?” 

" It was the night I was arrested.” 

" That cannot be ; he was alive when you were 
seized.” 
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Yes, he was ; he Avas killed an hour after that. 
They stabbed him with a knife.” 

‘‘ Where were you then ?” 

“ I can’t tell j but I saw it.” 

The confidciicc; with which the girl asserted what 
seemed to her hearei*s impossible and absurd, disposed 
them to imagine that she was cither I’eally insane, or 
pretending to be so ; so leaving Michel aside, they p)ro- 
ceeded to interrogate her about the robbery, asking her 
if she was guilty. 

" Oh, no !” she answered. 

“Then, how came the property to be found about 
you r 

“ I don’t know : I sjiw nothing but the murder.” 

“ But there are no grounds lor supposing Michel is 
dead ; his body has not been found.” 

“ It is in the axpieduct.” 

“ And do you know who slew him ?” 

“ Yes ; it is a woman. Micliel was walking very 
slowly, after I was tjiken from him. A woman oarne 
behind him with a large kitchen-knife ; but he heard 
her, and tunied round ; and then the woman flung a 
piece of grey stuft' over liis head, and struck him re- 
peat(jdly with the knife ; the grey stuff Avas much stained 
Avith the blood. Michel fell at the eightli blow, and 
the woTiian dragged tlie body to the acpieduct and let 
it fall in Avithout ever lifting the stuff Avhich stuck to 
his lace.” 

A s it wjis easy to verify these latter assertions, they 
desjjatclied peopk; to the spot ; and there the body was 
found Avith the piece of stufl.' over his head, exactly as 
she had describ(!d. But wlum they asked her hoAv she 
knew all this, she could only answer, “ I don’t knoAv.” 

But you knoAv Avho killed liim 

“ Not exactly : it is the same woman that put out 
his eyes; but, perhaps, he Avill tell me her name to- 
night ; and if he does, I Avill tell it to you.” 

“ Who do you mean by /le 
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Why, Michel, to be sure !” 

During the whole of the following night, without 
allowing her to suspect their intention, they watched 
her ; nnd it was obsciwcd that she never lay down, but 
sat upon the bed in a sort of lethargic slumber. Her 
body wiis quite motionless, except at intciwals, wlien 
this rc})ose was interrupted by violent nciwous shocks, 
which pervaded her whole frame. On the ensuing day, 
the moment she was bremght before the judge, she de- 
clared that sh(i was now able to tell them the name of 
the assassin. 

“ Tint stay,” said the magistrate ; “ did Michel never 
tell you, when he was alive, how he lost his sight?” 

“No; but the morning beh>re I was arrested, he 
ja'omised me to do so; and that was the cause of his 
dc-iitli.” 

“ How could that be ?” 

“ Liist night Michel came to mo, and he ))ointed to 
the man hidden behind the scalfoJding on which he and 
I had been sitting. He showed me the man listening 
to us, when he said, * J’ll toll you all about that to- 
night and then tlie man 

“ Do you know tlie name of this man ?” 

“ It is Luck ; he wont afterwards to a broad street 
that leads down to tlie harbour, and he entered the 
third house on tli(' right 

“ What is the najrie of the street?” 

“I don’t know: but the house is one story lower 
tliari the adjoining ones, laick told Cath(;riiio wliat 
he had heard, and slu; ])roj)oscd to him to assassinate 
Michc^l ; but he refused, stiyirig, ‘ it is bad enough to 
lijivt^ burnt out his eyes lUtceii years before, wliilst he 
Wiis asleep at your dour, and to have kidnap])od liiin 
into the country.’ Tlieii I went in to ask charity, and 
Catlierine j)ut a pi(u;e of .j>late into my pocket, that I 
miglit be arrested : then she hid ht*vself behind tbo 
aqueduct to wait for Michel, and die killed him.” 
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“ But, since you say all this, why did you keep the 
plate ? — why didn’t you give him information 

“ But I didn’t sec it then. Michel showed it me 
last night.” 

^‘But what should induce Catherine to do this?” 
hlichel was her husband, and she had foraaken him 
to come to Odessa and marry again. One night, fifteen 
years ago, she saw Michel, who had come to seek lier. 
She slij)i>cd hastily into her house, and Michel, who 
thought she had not seen him, lay down at her door to 
watch ; hut he fell asleep, and then Luck humt out his 
eyes, and carried him to a distance.” 

“ And is it Michel who has told you this f ’ 

“ Yes : he came, very pale and covered with Wood ; 
and he took mo hy the hand and sliowcd me all this 
with liis fingers.” 

Upon this, Luck and Catherine were arrested; and 
it w'as ascertained that she had actually been married 
to Michel in the year 1811), at Kherson. They at first 
denied the accusation, but Fowleska insisted, and tlicy 
subsequently confessed the crime. When they com- 
municated the circumstances of the (*.onfessiou to Pow- 
leska, she said, I was told it last night.” 

This affair naturally excited great interest, and people 
all roudU the neighbourhood hastened into the city to 
learn the sentence. 
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DOUBLK DRtLiMING AND T1U.NCE, 

Amongst the pliciiomeiia of the dream-life which we 
have to consider, tliat of double dreaming forms a very 
ciu*ious department. A somewhat natural introduction 
to this subject may be found in the cases above recorded 
of Professor Herder and Mr. S. of Edinburgh, who 
appear in their sleep to have received so lively an 
impression of those earnest wishes of their dying friends 
to sec them, that they found themselves irresistibly im- 
pelled to obey the spiritual summons. These two cases 
occurred to men engaged in active daily life, and in 
normal physical conditions, on which account I j)ar- 
ticidarly refer to them hero, although many similar 
ones might be adduced. 

With respect to this subject of double dreaming, Dr. 
Ennemoser tliinks that it is not so difficult to ^explauL 
as might appear on a first view, since he considers that 
there exists an indisputable sympathy betwixt certain 
organisms, especially where connected by relationship, 
or by affection, which may be sufficient to account for 
the supervention of simultaneous thoughts, dreams, m 
presentiments ; and I have met with some cases where 
the magnet iser and his patient have been the subjects 
of this phenomenon. With respect to the power 
asserted to have been frequently exercised in causing 
or suggesting dreams by an operator at a distance from 
the sleeper. Dr. E. considers the two parties to stand 
in a positive and negative relation to each other; the 
antagonistic power of the sleeper beii% = 0, he becoir-ea 
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a, j)crfectly passive recipient of tlie influence exerted 
l)y his positive half, if I may use the expression; for, 
wlicrc such a polarity is estahlished, the two })oings 
Beem to ho almost blended into one; whilst Dr. Passa- 
vant observes, tjiat we cannot pronounce what may be 
the limits of th(? nervous force, which certainly is not 
bounded by the termination of its material conductors. 

I have yet myself met with no instance of di*(‘ani 
compelling by a j^erson at a distance; but l^r. l^nne- 
moser says, that Agri]>pa von Nettesheim asserts that 
this can assuredly be done, and also that the Abbot 
Trithemius, and othei's, possessed the power. J.u 
modern times, Wesermaiin, in Dusseldorf, pretended 
to the same faculty, and afiimis that he had Irequcntl}"^ 
exercised it. 

All sucli phenomena Dr. Passavant attributes to the 
interaction of imponderables — or of one universal im-- 
ponderable under dilFerent manifestations — ^whieli acts 
not only within the organism, but beyond it, indepen- 
dently of all material obstacles; just as a sympathy 
ap])oars betwixt one organ and another, nnohstnicted 
by the intervening ones; and he instances the sympatliy 
which exists between the mother and the fuctiis, as an 
example of this sort of double life, and standing as 
midway betwixt the sympathy between two organs in 
the same body and that between two separate bodies; 
each having its own life, and its life also in aiid for 
jmother, as })arts of one whole. The sympathy botwixt 
a bird and the eggs it aits upon is of the same kind; 
many instances having been observed, wherein eggs 
taken from one bird and placed under another, have 
produced a brood feathered like the foster, instead of the 
real parent. 

Thus, this vital force may extend dynamically the 
circle of its influence, till, under favourable circum- 
stances, it may act on other organisms, making their 
organs its own. 

I need soarooy' remind my readers of the extra- 
ordinary sympathies manifested by the Siamese twins— 
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Chang and Eng. I never sa^v them myself; and, for 
the benefit of otliei’s in the same situation, I quote the 
following particulars from Dr. Passavant ; — They were 
united by a membrane which extended from the breast- 
})oiie to the navel; but, in other respects, were not 
diflfeiuut from their countrymen in general. They wore 
exceedingly alike, only that Eng was rather the most 
lohnst of the two. Their pulsations wci’e not always 
coincident. They were active luid agde, and iond of 
bodily exercises; their intellects wore well developed, 
and their tones of voice and accent were precisely the 
same. As they never conversed together, they had 
nearly forgotten their native tongue. If one was ad- 
dressed, they both answered. They played some games 
of skill, but never with each other; as that, they said, 
would have been like the right hand playing with the 
left. They read the same book at the same time, and 
sang together in unison, lu America they had a fever, 
which ran precisely a similar course with each. Their 
hunger, thirst, sleeping, and waking, were always coin- 
cident; and their tastes and inclinations were identical. 
Thiir movements were so simultaneous that it was im- 
possible to distinguislx with which the impulse had 
originated; they appeared to have but one will. The 
idea of being separated by an operation was abhpiTent 
to them; and they consider themselves much happier in 
their duality than are the individuals who look upon 
them wdth pity.” 

This admirable sympathy, although necessarily in an 
interior degree, is generally manifested, more or less, 
betwixt all persons twin bom. Dr. Passavant, and 
other authorities, mention several instances of this kind, 
in which, although at some distance from each other, 
the same malady appeared simultaneously in both, and 
ran precisely a similar course. A very affecting instance 
of this sort of sympathy was exhibited, not very long 
s-go, by a young lady, twin-bom, who was suddenly 
seized with an unaccountable horror, followed by a 
strange convulsion, which the doctor, who was hastily 
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called in, said, exactly resembled the struggles and 
sufferings of a person drowning. In process of time, 
the nows arrived that her twin brother, then abroad, 
bad been drowned precisely at that period. 

It is, probaljly, a link of the same kind, that is esta- 
blished betwixt the magnetiser and his patient, of 
which, besides those recorded in various works on the 
subject;, some curious instances have come to m}'- know- 
ledge, such as uncontrollable impulses to go to sleep, or 
to perform certain actions, in subservience to tlie will 
of the distant operator. Mr. W. W., a gentleman well 
known in the north of England, related to me, that he 
had been cured, by magnetism, of a very distressing 
malady. During paii; of the process of cure, after the 
rapport had been well established, the operations were 
canied on whilst he was at Malvern, and his mag- 
netiser at Cheltenham, imder which circumstances the 
existence of this extraordinary dependence was fi*c- 
quently exhibited in a manner tliat left no possibility 
of doubt. On one occasion, I remember, that Mr. W. 
W. being in the magnetic sleep, he suddenly started 
from his scat, clasping his hands as if startled, and, pre- 
sently afterwards, burst into a violent fit of laughter. 
As, on waking, he could give no account of these im- 
pulse^ his family wrote to the magnetiser to inquire 
if he had sought to excite any particular manifestations 
in his patient, as the sleep had been somewhat dis- 
turbed. The answer was, that no such intention had 
been entertained, but that the disturbance might pos- 
sibly have arisen from one to which he had himself 
been subjected. ** Whilst my mind was concentrated 
on yoTi,” said he, “ I was suddenly so much startled by 
a violent knock at the door, that I actually jumped off 
my seat, clasping my hands with affright. I had a 
hearty laugh at my own folly, but am soiry if you were 
liiado uncomfoi’table by it.” 

I have met with some accounts of a sympathy of this 
kind existing betwixt yomig children and their pai’enls, 
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*“ SO that the former have exhibited great distress 
and terror at th(? moment that death or danger have 
supervened to the latter; but it would require a great 
number of instances to establish this pai-ticular fact, 
arid separate it from cases of accidental coincidence. 
Dr. Passavant, however, admits the phenomena. 

I shall return to these mysterious influences by and 
by; but, to revei*t in the meanwhile to the subject of 
double dreams, I will relate one that occurred to two 
ladies, a mother and daughtei*, the latter of whom 
related it to me. They were sleeping in the same bed 
at Cheltenham, when the mother, Mrs. C., dreamt that 
her brother-in-law, then in Ireland, liad sent for her; 
that she entered his room, and saw him in bed, ap}>a.- 
rently dying. He requested her to kiss him, but owing 
to his livid aj)peaT*ance, she shrank from doing so, and 
awoke with the horror of the scene upon her. The 
daughter awoke at the same moment, saying, ‘‘ Oh, I 
luivc had such a frightful dream !” “ Oh, so have I !” 

returned the mother; I have been dreaming of my 
brother-in-law !” My dream was about him too,” re- 
plied Miss 0. “ I thought I was sitting in the draw- 

ing-room, and tluit lie came in wearing a shroud, 
trimmed with black ribbons, and approaching mo he 
said, * My dear niece, youi* motlier has refust^d to Iciss 
me, but I am sure you will not be so rmkind ?' ” 

As tliese ladies were not in hixbits of regular cor- 
respondenc(i with them relative, they know that the 
earliest intelligence likely to reach them, if he were 
actually dead, would be by means of the Irish jiapors; 
and they waited anxiously for the following Wednesday, 
wliich was the day these journals were received in Chel- 
tenham. When that morning aiaived. Miss C. hastened 
at an early hour to the reading-room, and there she 
learnt what the dreams had led them to expect: theii* 
friend was dead; and they afterwards asceitained that 
his decease had taken place on that night. They more- 
over observed, that neither one nor the other of theiu 

II 
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liad been speaking or thinking of this gentleman for 
some time previous to the occurrence of the dreams; nor 
had they any reason whatever for uneasiness with regard 
to him. It is a remarkable peculiarity in this case, that 
the dream ;>f the daughter aj)pears to be a continuation 
of that of the mother. In the one lie is seen alive, in 
the oth(;r the shroud and black ribbons seem to indicate 
that he is dead, and he complains of the refusal to give 
him a farewell kiss. 

One is fdniost inevitably led here to the conclusion 
that the thoughts and withes of the dying man were 
inhuencing the sltjopci's, or, that the released sjiirit was 
hovering near tlicm. 

Poinjionius Mela relates, tliat a (jcrtain people in the 
interior of Africa, lay tliemselves down to sleep on the 
graves of their forefathers, and believe the dreams tliat 
em»ue to ho the unerring counsel of the dead. 

The following dream from St. Austin, is quoted by 
Dr. Bin ns: — Pra?stautius desired from a certain jihi- 
losopher, the solution of a doubt, which the latter 
refused to give him; but in the following night the 
philosopher ap])(!ared at his bed-side, and told liim what 
he desired to know. On being asked ih(j next day why 
he liixd chosen that hoim lor his visit, ho answered, ‘ I 
canlt^ not to you truly, but in my dream I appeared to 
you to di> so.’ In this cas(j, however, only one of the 
jm!-! ies seems to have been asleep, for Prmstaiitius says 
that he was awake; and it is, perhaps, rather an 
exain])lo ot* another kind of jihcnomena, similar to the 
snstaiK-e retjorded of liimselfhy the late Josei^h Wilkins, 
a dissenting minister, who says, that being one night 
asleep, he drtiamt that he was travelling to London, 
and that as it would not be much out of his way, he 
would go by Oloucestei’shire and call upon his friends. 
Accoi'diugly he arrived at his fathers house, but find- 
ing the front dour closed, he went round to the back 
and there entered. The family, however, being already 
in bed, he ascended the stairs, and entei'ed his father’s 
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bed-chamber. Him he found asleep, but to his mother 
who was awake, he said, as he waU^ed round to her side 
of tlwi bed, ‘ Mother, I am going a long journey, and 
am come to bid you good bye;’ to which she answered, 
‘ Oh, dear son, thee aiij dead !’ Though stnick with 
the distinctness of the dream, Mr. Wilkins attached no 
importance to it, tiU to liis sui-prise, a letter arrived 
from his father, addixissed to himself, if alive, or if not, 
to his surviving friends, begging earnestly for imme- 
diate iiitcilligence, since they were mider gi’oat appre- 
hensions that tlieir son was cither dead or in dmiger of 
death ; for tliat on such a night (naming that on which 
tlu^ above dream had ‘occurred), he, the father, being 
asleep, and Mrs. W, awake, she had distinctly heard 
somebody try to open the fore door, which being fast, 
the person had gone round to the back and there en- 
tered. She had jjerfectly recognised the footstep to bo 
that of her son, who had ascended the stairs, and enter- 
ing the bed-chamber had said to lier, ‘ M other, I am 
going a long journey, and am come to hid you good 
bye;’ whereupon she had answt‘rcd, ‘ Oh, dear son, thee 
art dead !’ Much alarmed, she had awakened lier husband 
and related what had occurred, assuring him that it 
was not a dream, lor that she had npt been asle^ at 
all. Mr. W. mentions that this curious circumstance 
took place in the year 1754, when he was living at 
Ottery, and that ho had frequently discussed tho sub- 
ject with his motlier, on whom the impression made 
was even stronger than on himself. Neither death nor 
anything else remarkable ensued.” 

A somewhat similar instance to this, which I also 
quote from l)r. Biniis, is that of a gentleman who 
dreamt that he was pushing violently against the door 
of a certaiiikiroom in a house with which he was well 
acquainted, ^ilst the people in that room were at the 
same time actually alarmed by a violent pusliing 
against the door, which it required theii* utmost force 
eifectually to resist. As soon as the attempt to hurst 
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open the door had ceased, the house was searched, but 
nothing discovered to account for the disturbance. 

These examples are extremely curious, aud they 
conduct us by, a natural transition to another depait-- 
ment of this mysterious subject. 

There must be few persons who have not lieard 
amongst their friends and acquaintance instances of 
what is called a Wraith — ^that is, that in the moment of 
death, a person is seen in a j)lace where bodily he is not. 

I believe the Scotch use this term also iji the same 
sense as the Irisli word Fetch, which is a person’s double 
seen at some indefinite period previous to his death, of 
which such an appearance is generally supposed to be a 
prognostic. The Germans express the same thing hy 
the word Db2)pelganger. 

With resj)ect to the appeai'ance of wraitlis, at the 
moment of death, the instances to Ixj met with are so 
numerous and well authenticated, that I generally find 
the most sceptical people unable todenytliat some such 
phenomenon exists, although they evade, without, I 
think, diminishing, tlie diflicnlty, by pronoimcing it to 
be a subjective and not of an objective nature; that is, 
that the image of the dying person is, hy some un- 
known operation, presented to tlie imagination of the 
scor, without the existence of any real outstanding 
figure, fnmi which it is reflectecl ; wliich reduces such 
instances so nearly to the class of mere sensuous illusion, 
that it seems difiicnlt to draw the distinction. The 
distinction these theorists wish to imply, however, is, 
that latter are j^iu-ely subjective and self-originating, 
whilst the others have an extcnial cause, although not 
an external visible object — ^the image seen being pro- 
truded by the imagmation of the seci-, in consequence of 
an unconscious intuition of the death of the person 
whose wi'aith is perceived. 

Instances of this kind of phenomenon have been 
common in all ages of the world, inBomuch that Lu- 
cretius, who did not believe in the immortality of the 
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soul, and was yet unable to deny tbc facts, suggested 
the strange theory that the superficial surfaces of all 
bodies were continually flying off like the coats of an 
onion, which accounted for the appearai^^ce of wmitlis, 
ghosts, doubles, &c. ; and a more modern author, 
Gaffarillus, suggests that corrupting bodies send forth 
vapours, which being compressed by the cold night air, 
appear visible to the eye in the forms of men. 

It will not be out of place here, to mention the cir- 
cumstance recorded in Professor Grcgoiy s Abstract 
of Baron Von lleiclieribach’s llesearchejs in Magnetism, 
regarding a person called Billing, who acted in the 
ca])acity of amanuensis to the blind poet, Pft^ffel, at 
Colmar. Having treated of various exj)erimeiits, by 
wliich it was ascertainejd that ceiiiaiu sensitive ])ersons 
were not only able to detect electric influences of which 
others wore unconscious, but could also perceive, ema- 
nating from the wires and magnets, flames which were 
invisible to people in general; “ the Baron,” according 
to Dr. Gregory, proceeded to a useful aj>plicatiou of 
the results, which is, says he, so much the more wel- 
come, as it utterly eradicates one of the chief founda- 
tions of superstition, that worst enemy to the development 
of human enlightenment and liberty. A singula^* oc- 
currence, which took place at Colmar, in the garden of 
the poet Pfcffel, has been noticed by viu'iuus writers. 
The following are the essential facts. The poet being 
blind, had employed a young clergyman, of the evan- 
gelical church, as amanuensis. Pfefiel, when he walked 
out, was supported and led by this young man, whose 
name was Billing. As they walked in the garden, at 
some distance from the town, Pfelfel observed, that aA 
often as they passed over a jiarticular spot, the arm of 
Billing trembled, and he betrayed uneasiness. On 
being questioned, the young man reluctantly confessed 
that, as often as he passed over that spot, certain 
feelings attacked him which he could not control, and 
that he always experienced the same in passing over any 
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place where human bodies lay buried. He added, that 
at night, when he came near such places, he saw super- 
ilatural aj)pearaTices. PfefFcl, with a view of curing the 
youth of what ,he looked on as a fancy, went that night 
witli him to the garden. As they approached the spot 
in the dark, Billing perceived a feeble light, and when 
^ill nearer, he saw a luminous ghost-like figure floating 
the spot. This he described as a female form, 
with one arm laid across the body, the other hanging 
down, floating in the upright posture, but tranquil, the 
feet only a hand-breadth or two above the soil. Pfellel 
went alone, as the young man declined to follow him, 
up to the placic where the figure was said to he, and 
struck about in all directions with his stick, besides 
running actually through the shadow; but the figui'c 
was not more affected than a flame would have been: 
the lumintnis form, accoitling to Billing, always returned 
to its original ])osition after these experiments. Many 
things were tried during several months, and numerous 
companies of peo|)lc were brought to the spot, but the 
matter remained the same, and the ghost-seer adhered 
to his serious assertion, and to the opinion founded on it, 
that some individual lay buried there. At last, Pfefiel 
had .the place dug up. At a considerable dei)th was 
found a firm layer of white lime, of the length and 
breadth of a grave, and of considerable thickness, and 
when this had been broken into, there were found the 
bones of a human being. It was evident that some one 
had been buiied in the place, and covered with a thick 
layer of lime {qivick-lime), as is generally done in times 
of pestilence, of earthquakes, and other similar events. 
The bones were removed, the pit filled up, the lime 
mixed and scattered abroad, and the surface again made 
smooth. When Billing was now brought -back to the 
pl^e, the phenomena did not return, and the nocturnal 
spirit had for ever disappeared. 

“ It is hardly necessary to point out to the reader 
what view the author takes of this story, which ex- 
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cited much attention in Gk3rmaTiy, because it came from 
the most truthful man alive, and theologians and 
psychologists gave to it sundry teniiic nioaniiigs. Ijb 
obviously falls into the province of clieinical action, and 
thus meets with a simple and clear explanation from 
natural and physical causes. A corj)so is a field for 
abundant chemical changes, dccomj)ositions, fermenta- 
tion, putrefaction, gasification and gtsieral play of affi- 
nities. A stratum of quicklime, in a narrow pit, unites 
its powerful affinities to those of the organic matters, 
and gives rise to a long continued working of the 
whole. Eain water filters through and contributes to 
the action ; the lime on the outsider of the mass first 
falls to a fine powder, and aftcrwai*ds with movn water, 
forms lumps which ai\^ very slowly ] )enot rated by the 
air. Slaked lime j)repared for building, but not used, 
on account of some cause connected w'ith a warlike 
state of society some centimes since, has been found 
in subterraneous holes or pits, in the mins of old 
castles; and the mass, except on tlie outside, was so 
unaltered, tliat it has been used for modern buildings. 
It is evident, therefore, that in such circumstances 
there must he a very slow and long continmul chiimical 
action, partly owing to the slow penetration of the 
mass of lime by the external carbonic acid, })art1y to 
the changes going on in the remains of animal matter, 
at all events as long as any is left. In the above case 
this must have gone on in I’fefiers garden, and as we 
know that chemical action is invarialily associated with 
light, visible to the sensitive, this must have been the 
origin of the luminous appearance, which again must 
have continued until thti mutual affinities of the organic 
remains, the lime, the air, and water, liad finally come 
to a state of chemical rest, or equilibrium. As soon 
therefore, as a sensitive person, although otherwise 
quite healthy, came that* way, and entered witiiin the 
sphere of the force in action, he must feel by day, like 
Mdlle. Maix, the sensations so often described, and see 
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by nigbt, like Mdlle. lieichel, tbo luminous appear- 
ance. Ignorance, fear and superstition, would now 
di'ess up the feebly shining vaporous liglit into a 
human form, and fumish it with human limbs and 
members; just as we can at pleasure fancy eveiy cloud 
in the sky to rejjresent a man or a demon. 

The wish to strike*, a fatal blow at the monster sii- 
p^tition, which, at no distant period, poured out on 
European society from a similar source, such inex- 
pressible misery, when, in trials for witchcraft, not 
hundreds, not thousands, but hundreds of thousands of 
innocent human beings perished miserably, either on 
the scaffold, at the stake, or by the effects of torture, — 
this desire induced the author to try the experiment 
of bringing, if possible, a highly sensitive patient by 
night to a churchyard. It appeared possible that such 
a person might see over graves in which mouldering 
bodies lie, something similar to that which Billing bad 
seen. Mdlle. Beichel had the courage, rare in her s(.*x, 
to gratify this wish of the author. On two very dai*k 
nights she allowed herself to be taken from the castle 
of Heisenberg, where she was living with the author’s 
family, to the neighbouring churchyjird of Gnmzing. 
The result justified his anticipation in the most beau- 
tiful “manner. She very soon saw a light, and ob- 
served on one of the graves, along its length, a deli- 
cate, breathing dame: she also saw the same thing, 
only weaker, on a second grave. But she saw neither 
witches nor ghosts; she described the fiery appearance 
as a shining vapour, one to two spans high, extending 
as far as the grave, and floating near its surface. Some 
time afteiwards she was taken to two large cemeteries 
near Vienna, where several burials occur daily, and 
graves lie about by thousands. Here she saw numerous 
graves provided with similar lights. Wherever slie 
looked, she saw luminous masses scattei*ed about. 
But this appearance was most vivid over the newest 
graves, while in the oldest it could not be perceived. 
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She described the appearance less as a clear flame^ 
than as a dense vaporous mass of fire, intermediate be- 
tween fog and flame. On many graves the flame was 
four feet high, so that when she stood on them, it 
suiTomidcd lier up to the neck. If she thrust her 
liMiid into it, it was like putting it into a dense fiery 
c-loud. She betrayed no uneasiness, because she liad 
all her life been accustomed to such emanations, and 
had seen the same, in the author’s experiments, often 
produced by natural causes. Many ghost stories will now 
find their natural explanation. We can also see that 
it was not altogether erroneous, when old women de- 
clared that all had not the gift to sec the departed 
wandering about their graves : for it must have always 
been the sensitive alone who were able to perceive the 
light given out by the chemical action going on in the 
corpse. The author has thus, he hopes, succeiidcd in 
tearing down one of the most impenetrable barriers 
erected by dark ignorance and superstitious folly against 
the progress of natural truth.” 

[T]je rcad(ir will at once apply the above most 
remarkable experiments to the explanation of cori)se- 
lights in church yards, which were often visible to 
tlie gifted alone, to those who had the second sight, 
for example. Many nervous or hysterical females 
must often have been alarmed by white, faintly lumi- 
nous objects, in dark churchyards, to w'hich objects 
fear has given a defined form. In this, as well as in 
numerous other points, which will force themselves on 
the attention of the careful reader of both works, Baron 
Keichenbach’s experiments illustrate the experiences of 
the Seeress of Prevorst. — W, G.]”* 

That the flames here described may have originated 
in chemical action, is an opinion I have no intention 
of disputing; the fact rnay possibly be so; such 

* This very curious work I have translated from the German* 
Published by Moore, London. — C. C. 
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phenomenon has frequently been observed hovering 
over coffins and decomposing flesh ; but I confess I 
cannot perceive the aliglitest grounds for the assertion 
that it was the ignorance, fear, and superstition of 
Billing, who was an evangelical clergyman, that caused 
him to dress up this vaporous light in a human firm 
and supply it with members, &c. In the first place 
I see no pi'oof adduced that Billing was e.itlnu’ igno- 
lant or superstitio\is, nor even afraid : the feelings he 
complained of, appearing to be ratluir physical than 
moral; and it must be a weak })erson indeed, who, 
in company with another, could be excited to such a 
freak of the imagination. It is easily comprehensible 
that that which appeai*cd only a luminous vapour by 
day might, when rofiected on a darkei* atmosplicre, 
present a defined form ; and the suggestion of this 
possibility might lead to some curious speculations, 
with regard to a mystexy called the palinganesia, said 
to have been practised by some of the chemists and 
alcliomists of the sixteenth centur}^ 

Gadarillus, in a book entitled Curiosites /now?>.9,” 
published in 1650, when speaking on th(^ subject of 
talismans, signatures, &c., observes, that sijice in many 
instances the plants used for these i»uq)oses were re- 
duced to ashes, and no longer retained their foim, 
their efficacy which depended on their tigui’e should 
inevitably be destroyed; but tins, he says, is not the 
case, since, by an admirable potency existing in nature, 
the fonn, though invisible, is still retained in the 
ashes. This, he observes, may appear strange to those 
who have never attended to the subject ; but be asserts 
that an account of the exi)erimeiit will be found in 
the works of Mr. Du Chesiic, om^ of the best chemists 
of the period, who had been shown by a Polish 
physician, at Cracow, certain phials containing ashes, 
which, when duly heated, exhibited the fomis of 
various plants. A small obscure cloud was first ob- 
served, which gradually took on a defined fijmi, and 
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presented to the eye a rose, or whatever plant or 
flower the ashes consisted of. Mr. Du Chesne, how- 
ever, had never been able to repeat the experiment, 
though he had made several unsuccessful attempts to 
do so ; but at length he succeeded by accident, in the 
following manner : — Having for some purpose ex- 
tracted the salts from some burnt nettles, and having 
left tlic lie outside tlie house all night to cool, in the 
morning h(j found it frozen ; and, to his surprise, the 
form and flgure of the nettles were so exactly repre- 
sented on the ice that the living plant could not be 
more pei'loct. Delighted at this discovery he sum^ 
moned Mr. de Luynes, parliamentary coimcillor, to 
behold this curiosity ; from whence, he says, they both 
concluded, (hat when a body dies its form or figure 
still residcis in its ashes. 

Kircher, Vallemont, Digby, and others, are said to 
have practised this ait of resuscitating the forms of 
jdaiits from their lushes ; and at the meeting of natu- 
ralists at Stuttgard, in 1834, a Swiss savant seems to 
have revived the subject, and given a receipt for the 
experiment extracted Irom a work by Oetinger, called 
“ Thoughts on the Birth and Generation of Things.’* 
“ The earthly husk,” says Oetinger, “ remains in the 
retort, whilst the volatile essence ascends like a spirit, 
perfect in Ibrm, but void of substance.” 

But Oetinger also records another discovery of this 
description, which, he says, he fell upon imawares. A 
woman having brought him a large bimch of balm, ho 
laid it under the tiles, which were yet warm with tho 
summer’s heat, where it dried in the shade. But, it 
being in the month of September, the cold soon came, 
and contracted the leaves, without expelling the vola- 
tile salts. They lay there till the following June, when he 
chopped up the balm, put it into a glass retort, poured 
rain water upon it, and placed a receiver above. He 
afterwards heated it till the water boiled, and then 
increased the heat ; whereupon there appeared on the 
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water a coat of yellow oil about tlie thickness of the 
back of a knife, and this oil shaped itself into the 
forms of innmnerablo balm leaves, wliich did not run 
one into another, but remained perfectly distinct and 
dchncd, and exhibited all the marks that are seen in 
the leaves of the ]>lant* Oetinger says he kept the 
fluid some time, and showed it to a number of people. 
At l(‘ngtli, wishing to throw it away, he shook it, and 
the leaves ran into one another with the disturbance 
of the oil, but resumed their distinct shape again as 
soon as it was at rest, the fluid form retaining the 
perfect signatui’e. 

Now,liowfar these experiments are really ])raeticable, 
I cannot say ; their not being repeated, or not being re- 
peated successfully, is no very decided argument against 
their ])ossibility, as all persons accpiainted with theannals 
of chemistry well know ; but there is, certainly, a curious 
coincidence betwixt these details, and tln5 experience of 
Billing ; where it is to be observed, that, accoi’ding to 
his account — and what right have we to dispute it — 
the figure after being disturbed by Pfeflel, always 
resuuKxi its original form. The same peculiarity has 
been observed with respect to some apparitions, where 
the spectator has been bold enough to try the experi- 
ment. In a letter to Dr. Bentley, from the Rev. 
Thomas Wilkins, curate of Warblingtoii, in Hamp- 
shire, written in 1695, wherein he gives an account of 
an ajiparition which haunted the parsonage house, and 
which he liimself, and several other persons had seen, 
he particularly ipentions that, thinking it might be 
some fellow hid in the room, he put his arm out to feel 
it, and his hand seemingly went through the body of it, 
and felt no manner of substjince until it reached the 
wall, then I drew back ray hand, but still the apj)a- 
rition was in the same place.” 

Yet this spectre . did not appear above or near a 
grave, but moved from place to place, and gave con- 
siderable annoyances to the inhabitants of the rectory. 
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With respect to the lights over the graves, sufficing 
to account for the persuasion regarding what is called 
corpse candles, they certainly, up to a certain point, 
aftbrd a very satisfactory explanation, but that expla- 
nation does not comi^rchend the whole olf the mystery, 
for most of those persons who have professed to sec 
corpse candles, have also asserted tliat they were not 
always stationary over the graves, but sometimes 
moved from place to place, as in the following instance, 
which was related to me by a gentleman, who assured 
me he received the accomit from the person who wit- 
nessed the phenomenon. Now, this last fact, I mean 
the locomotion of the lights, will, of course, be disputed; 
but so was their existence ; yet they exist for all that, 
and may travel from place to place, for anything we 
know to the contrary. 

The story related to me, or a similar instance, is, I 
think, mentioned by Mrs. Grant; but it was to the 
eflect that a minister, newly inducted in his cure, was 
standing one evening leaning over the wall of the 
chiu’chyard which adjoined the manse, when he ob- 
served a light hovering over a particular spot. Sup- 
posing it to be somebody with a lanthom, he o]>ened 
the wicket, and went forward to ascertain who it might 
be; but before he reached the spot the light moved 
onwards; and he follow(?d, but could see nobody. It 
did not rise far from the ground, but advanced 
rapidly across the road, entered a wood, and ascended 
a hill, till it at length dissippeared at the door of a 
farm-house. Unable to comprehend of what nature 
this light could be, the minister was deliberating 
whether to make iiK^irics at the house or return, when 
it appeared again, seeming to come out of the house. 
accomi)anied by another, j)asscd him, and going over 
the same ground, they both disa])peared on the spot 
where he had first observed the phenomenon. He left 
a mark on the grave by which he might recognise i1^ 
and the next day inquired of the sexton whose it was. 
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The man said, it belonged to a family that lived up the 
hill, indicating the house the light had stopped aU 
named M‘D. — ^but that it was a considerable time sinoe 
any one had been buried there. The minister was 
extremely surprised to learn, in the coimse of the day, 
that a child of that family had died of scarlet fever on 
the preceding evening. Witli respect to tlio class of 
phenomena accompanied by this phosphorescent light, 
I sliall have more to say by and by. The above will 
ap])ear a very incredible story to many peojjle, and 
there was a time that it woidd have ap])earod equally 
so to myself; but I have met with so much strange 
corroborative evidence, that I no longer feel myself 
entitled to reject it. I Jisked the gentleinau who told 
me the story whether he heheved it; he said that he 
could not believe in anything of the sort. I then 
inquired if he would accept the testimony of that 
minister on any other question, and h(‘, answeriMj, “ JVI osi 
assuredly.” As, however, I shall liave occtusion to recur 
to this sub ject in a subseciuent chay^ter, I will leave it aside 
for the present, and relate some of the facts which Jed 
me to the consideration of the above theories and exi)e- 
riments. Dr. S. relates, that a Madame T., in Prussia, 
dreamt, on the IGth Miirch, 1832, that the door opened, 
and ncr godfatlier, Mr. D., who was much attached to 
her, entered the room, dressed as ho usually was when 
prepared for church on Sundays; and that, knowing 
him to be in had health, she asked him what ho was 
doing abroad at such an early hour, and whether he 
was quite well again. WhercjiiyMni he answered, that 
ho was; and, being about to imdei-take a very long 
journey, he had come to bid her farewell, and to intrust 
her with a commission, which was, that she would 
deliver a letter lie had written to his wife; but accom- 
panying it with an injunction that she, tlie wile, was 
not to open it till that day four yeai*s, when he would 
return himself) yjrecLsely at live o’clock in tlie morning, 
to fetch the answer; till which period ho charged her 
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not to break the seal. He then handed her a letter, 
sealed with black; the writing on which shone through 
the paper, so that she, the dreamer, was able to per- 
ceive that it contained an announcement to Mrs. D., 
the wife, with whom, on account of the ’levity of her 
character, he had long lived unhappily, that she would 
die that time four years. At this moment, the sleeper 
was awakened by what appeared to her a pressure of 
the hand, and, feeling an entire conviction that this 
was something more than an ordinary dream, she was 
not surprised to learn that her godfather was dead. 
Sht) related the dream to Madame D., omitting, how- 
ever, to mention the announcement contained in the 
letter, whicdi she thought the dream j)lainly indicated 
was not to be commiinieated. The widow laughed at 
the story, soon resumed her gay life, and manied again. 
In the winter of 1835-6, however, she was attacked by 
an interinitteiit fever, on which occasion, Dr. S. was 
summoned to attend her. Aft^ various vicissitudes 
she hiially sunk; and, on the 16th of March, 1836, 
exactly at live o’clock in the morning, she suddenly 
started xip in her bed, and, fixing her eyes ap})arently 
on some one she saw standing at the foot, she ex- 
claimed, “ What are you come for ? God he gracious to 
me! I never believed it!” She then sank hilck, 
closed her eyes, which she never o})cned again, and, in 
a quarter ol an hour afterwards, exj)ircd veiy calmly. 

A friend of mine, Mrs. M., a native of the West 
Indies, wsis at Blair Logie, at the period of the death 
of Dr. Abercrombie, in Edinburgh, with whom she was 
extremely intimate. Dr. A. died quite suddenly with- 
out any previous indisj)osition, just as he was about to 
go out in his carnage, at eleven o’clock on a Thursday 
morning. Oh the night between the Thui*sday and 
Friday, Mrs. M. drt^amt that she saw the family of Dr. 
A. all th'essed in white, dancing a solemn funeral dance, 
U]>on which shii awoke, wondering that she should have 
dreamt a thing so incongruous, since it was contrary to 
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their custom to dance on any occasion. Immediately 
afterwards, whilst speaking to her maid who had come 
to call her, she saw Dr. Abercrombie against the wall 
with his jaw fallen and a livid countenance, moumtuUy 
shaking his head as he looked at her. She passed the 
day in gi*eat uneasiness, and wrote to inquire for the 
Doctor, relating what had haj)pencd, and expressing 
her certainty that he was dead ; the letter was seen by 
several persons in Edinburgh, on the day of its arrival. 

The two following cases seem rather to belong to 
what is called in the East, Second Hearing^ although 
sympathy was probably the exciting cause of the phe- 
nomena. A lady and gentleman in Berwickshire, were 
awakened one night by a loud cry, which they both 
imm(Hliately recognised to proceed from the voice of 
their son, wlio was then absent, and at a considemble 
distance. Tidings subsequently reached them that 
exactly at that period their son had fallen overboard 
and was drowned; and on another occasion, in Poith- 
shire, a person aroused her husband one night, saying 
that their son was drowned, for she had been awakened 
by the sjdash. Her presentiment also i)roved too well 
founded, the young man having fallen from the mast- 
head ol* the shi]). Tn both castis 'we may naturally 
conclude, that the thoughts of the young men at the 
moment of the accident, would nish hoiiK^vvai-ds ; and, 
admitting J>r. Ennemoser’s theoiy of j)olarity, the pas- 
sive slecjH^rs became the reci])ients of the force. I con- 
fess, however, that the opinions of another section of 
philosophers ai)pear to me more gei-inain to the matter; 
although to many persons they will doubtless be dilii- 
cult of acceptance, from their appertaining to those 
views commonly (tailed mystical. 

These i)sychologists then believe, as did Socrates and 
Plato, and others of the ancients, that in certain con- 
ditions of the body, which conditions may arise natu- 
rally, or bo protluced artificially, the links whicdi unite 
it with the spirit may be more or less loosened; and 
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that Oie latter may tlins he temporarily disjoined from 
the former, and so enjoy a foretaste of its future destiny. 
Ill the lowest or first degree of this disunion, w(^ are 
aAViilve, though scarcely conscious, whilst the imagination 
is vivified to an extraordinary amount, iyid our fancy 
.sup] dies images almost as lively as thc^ realities. This, 
l)rol:)ahly, is the temporary condition of insjiired poets 
and eminent disco vc.'rers. 

Sleey) is considered another stage of this disjunction, 
and the qu(‘stion has even been raised, whether, when 
tlie body is in prolound sleep, the spirit is not altoge- 
ther free and living in another world, whilst the organic 
life proceed.^ as usual, and sustains the temple till the 
return of its inhahitant. Without at present attempt- 
ing to supjiort or refute this doctrine, I will only obsiirve, 
that once admitting tlie possibility of the disunion, all 
c<nisideration of ihue must lie set aside as irrelevant to 
th() r(uestion ; for sjiirit frec<] from matter, must movw 
with tlie rapidity of thought — in short, a spirit mxtst he. 
*whi.r<‘. its tJiour/hts and tili'cefioiis are. 

It is the o}>inion of ilu^so p.sychologLsts, liowcver, 
that in the normal and healthy condition oi’ man, the 
union of body, soul, and .spirit, is most complete ; and 
that all the degiXH’s of disunion in the waking state are 
degi-ees of morbid deraiigmncnt. Jfenee it is that spm- 
uambuli.sts and clairvoyantes an? chJ^^^ly to h(^ found 
amongst sickly women. There have been jx^rsoiis wlio 
liaAe ajipeareil to possess a power which they could 
exe.i-t at will, whereby they witlulrow from their bodies, 
tlie.se remaining during the absence ot the spirit in a 
state of eatalejisy, scarcely, if at all, to be distinguished 
from death. 

I say WiiluLrew from their bodies, assuming that to be 
the explanation of the mystery; for, of coui’se, it is hut 
an a.ssnmption. Epimenides is recorded to have pos- 
sessed this faculty, iind Hermotinu.s, of Clazomcnes, is 
said to have wandered in spirit over the Avorld, whilst 
his body lay apparcmtly dead. At length, liis wife 
1 
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taking advantage; (>i tJiis al»siaice of his soul, burnt his 
body, and thus int(.;r(;(;j)tod its ri;tum. So say Liicieii 
and Pliny tht.; elder; and VaiTo relates, that the eldest 
of two brothers, named Corfidius, being sup]>c)sed to die, 
bis will was opened and prepamtions were made for his 
funeral by the other brother, who was declared his heir. 
In the mean time, however, Corfidius revived, and told 
the astonished attendants whom he summoned by clap- 
ping his hands, that he had just come from his younger 
brother, who had committed lus daughter to his (’larc, 
and informed bjm where he had buried some gold, re- 
questing that the funeral preparations he had nuido 
might be convei’ted to his own use;. Immediately after- 
wards, tlui news arrivt'd that the younger* lu'otlier was 
unexpectedly dec(iased, and the gold was found at the 
place indicat(Ml. The last ap]rcars to have btjen a ease 
of natural trance; but the two most remarkable in- 
stance ;s of voluntary trance I have met with in modern 
times, is that of Colonel Townshend, and the Dervish 
who allov/ed himself to be bui’ied. With regard to the 
former, he (;onld, to all appciaiunce, die whenever ho 
])lcased ; his heart ceased to beat, there was no percep- 
tible respii’ation, and his whole fi*ame became cold and 
rigid «as death itself; the features being shrunk and 
coWurless, and the eyes glazed jxnd ghastly. He would 
continue; in tin's state for sov(;ral hours, and then gra- 
dually revive; but the revival does not appear to have 
been an effort of will, or ratbei*, we are not informc'd 
whether it was so or not. Neither are we told whetlier 
he brought any recollc;ctions back with liirn, nor how 
this sti’angc faculty was first develojicd or discovered — ^ail 
very important points and well worthy of investigation. I 
find from the account of Dr. Choyne, who attended him, 
that Colonel Townshend’s own way of describing the phe- 
nomenon to which he was subject, was, that he could 
“ die or expire when he pleased; and yet by an efibrt, 
or somelioWf be could come to life again.” He per- 
foimed the experiment in the presence of three medical 
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men, one of whom kept his hand on his heart, another 
held his wiist, and the third placed a looking-glass 
before his lips, and they foimd that all traces of resjrira- 
tion and pulsation gradually ceased, insomuch that, 
after consulting about his condition for some time, they 
were leaving the room persuaded that he was really 
dead, when signs of life appeared, and he slowly revived. 
He did not die whilst rei)eating the exj)eriment as has 
been sometimes iisserted. 

Tills i*eviving by an oflbrt or somehow,” seems to be 
better ex])laincd by the h^qiothcsis I have suggested 
than by any other; namely, that as in the case of Mr. 
Holloway, to he presently mentioned, his spirit or soul, 
was released fi*om his body, but a sufficient rapport 
maintained to reunite them. 

With res]:)ect to the Dervish or Fakeer, an account 
of his singular faculty was, I believe, first presented to 
the public in the Calcutta papers, about nine or ten 
yems ago. He had then frequently exhibited it for the 
satislactioii of tlic natives, but subsequently he was put 
to j)j*oof l)y some of the Em’opcan officers and residents. 
Captain Wade, political agent at Loodhiana, was pre- 
sent when he was disiiiten-ed, ten months after he had 
been buried by General Yentura, in presencifj of iAio 
Maharajah and many of his principal Sirdars. 

It appears that the man jireviously j)n)])arod himself 
by some processes, which he says, temporarily annihilate 
the power of digestion, so that milk received into the 
stfunach undergoes no change. He next forces all the 
breath in his body into his brain, which becomes veiy 
hot, upon which the lungs collapse, and the heart ceases 
to heat. He then stops up with wax every apertui’e 
of the body through which am could enter, except the 
mouth, but the tongue is so turned hack a,s to close the 
gullet, upon which a state of insensibihty ensues. Ho 
is then stripped and put into a linen bag, and on the 
occasion in question, this hag was sealed with Hunjeet 
Sing’s own seal. It was then placed in a deal box 
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which was also locked and scaled, and the box being 
buried in a vault, the earth wfis thrown over it and 
trodden down, after which a crop of barky was sown on 
the spot and, sentries placed to watch it. The Mahara- 
jah, however, was so sceptical, that, in spite of all these 
precautions, he ])ad him twice, in the course of the ten 
months, dug up and examined; and each time he was 
found to be exactly in the same state as when they had 
shut him up. 

When he is disinterred, the first step towards his 
recovery is to turn back his tongue, which is found 
quite stifl’ and requires for some time to be retained in 
its proper position by the finger; warm water is poimed 
upon him, and his (yes and lips moistened with ghee, 
or oil. His recovery is much more rapid tliaii might 
be expected, and he is soon able to recognise the by- 
standers and converse. He says that duruig this state 
of trance his dreams are ravishing, and that it is very 
painful to be awakened, but I do not know that he lias 
ever disclosed any of his experiences. His only ajqn'o- 
hension seems to be, lest he should be attacked by insects, 
to avoid which accident the box is slimg to tlie ceiling. 
The interval seems to b(^ passed in a eomj)lete state of 
hjbemation; and when he is taken u]) no imlsc is per- 
ceptible, and his eyes arc glazed like thovse of a corpse. 

He subseqiumtly retus(Ml to submit to the conditions 
proposed by some English officers, and thus incurred 
their sus 2 )icions that the whole thing was an imposition; 
but the ex])eriment has been too often repeated by pooj)le 
very well capable of judging, and under too stringent 
precautions, to allow of this mode of escajung the 
difficulty. The man assumes to be holy, and is very 
probably a worthless fellow, but that docs not aflecjt the 
question one way or the other. Indian princes do not 
permit themselves to be imposed on with impunity; and 
as Runjeet Sing would not value the man’s life at a pin’s 
point, he would neglect no means of debarring him all 
access to food or air. 
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In the above quoted cases, except iax those of Gorfi- 
dius and Ilermotinus^ the absence of the sjdrit is alone 
s’jgg<.!sted to the spectator by the condition of the body; 
since the memory of one state docs not appear to have 
been carried into the other — ^if the spirit Pandered into 
otlier 1 ‘egions it brings no tidings back; but we have 
many cases recorded where this delicient evidence seems 
to be supplied. The magicians and soothsayers ol the 
northern countries, by narcotics and other means, pro- 
duced a cataleptic state of the body resembling death, 
when their prophetic faculty is to be exercised; and 
although we all know that an alloy of imposition is 
generally mixed up with these exhibitions, still it is 
])ast a doubt, that a state of what we call clear-seeing 
is thus induced; and that on awaking, they bring 
tidings from various parts of the world, of actions then 
])erforming and events occurring, which suhse(][uent 
investigations have verified. 

One of the most remarkable cases of this kind, jb 
that recorded by Jung Stilling; of a man, who about 
the year 1740 resided in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, in the United States. His habits were retired, 
and he spoke little: he was grave, benevolent, and 
pious, and nothing was known against his cliaracter, 
exce})t that he had the reputation of possessing soXne 
secrets that were not altogether lawful. Many extra- 
ordinary stories were told of him, and amongst the rest 
the following: — The wife of a ship captain, whose 
husband was on a voyage to Europe and Africa, and 
from whom she had been long without tidings, over- 
whelmed with anxiety for his safety, was induced to 
address herself* to this person. Having listened to her 
story, he begged her to excuse him for a while, when he 
would bring her the intelligence she required. He then, 
passed into an inner room, and she sat herself down to 
wait; hut his absence continuing longer than she ex- 
pected, she became impatient, thinking he had forgotten 
her; and softly approaching the door, she peeped through 
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some aperture, and to her surprise beheld him lying on a 
SO&, as motionless as if he were dead. She of course 
did not think it advisable to distm-b him, but waited 
his return, when he told her that her husband had not 
been able to write to her for such and such reasons; but 
that he was then in a coflEee-house in London, and would 
very sliortly be home again. Accordingly he arrived, 
and as the lady learnt from him that the causes of his 
unusual silence had been precisely those alleged by the 
man, she felt exti-emely desirous of ascertaining the 
truth of the rest of the information; and in this she 
was gi'atified; for ho no sooner set his eyes on the 
magician tlian he said that he had seen him before, on a 
certain day, in a coffee-house in London; and that he 
told him that his wife was extremely uneasy about him; 
and that he, the captain, had thereon mentioned how he 
had been prevented writing; adding that he was on the 
eve of embarking for America. He had then lost sight 
of the stranger amongst the throng, and know nothing 
more about him. 

I have no authority for this story, but that of Jung 
StillLrig; and if it stood alone, it might aj)pear very 
incredible; but it is supported by so many jjarallel ex- 
amples of information given by peo])le iii somnambulic 
staces, that we are not entitled to i-eject it on the score 
of impossibility. 

The late Mr. J ohn Holloway, of the Bank of Eng- 
land, brother to the engraver of that ntunc, redated of 
himself that being one night in bed with his wife, and 
unable to sleep, he had fixed liis eyes and thoughts with 
uncommon intensity on a beautiful star that was shining 
in at the window, when he suddenly found his spirit 
released from his body and soaring into that bright 
sphere. But, instantly seized with anxiety for the 
anguish of his wife, if she discovered his body apparently 
dead beside her, he returned, and re-entered it with 
difficulty {lienee, perhaps the violent convulsions with 
which some somnambules of the highest order are 
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awakened.) He described that returning was returning 
to darkness; and that whilst the spirit was free, he was 
alturimtely in Hie light or the dark, accordmgly as his 
thoughts were with his wife or loith the star. He said 
that he always avoided anything that coiUd ]>roduce a 
repetition of this accident, the consequences of it being 
very distressing. 

Wo know that by intense contemplation of tliis sort 
the Dervishes produce a state of ecstasy, in which they 
pretend to be transported to other splieres; and not 
only the Seeress of Prevorst, but many other persons in 
a highly magnetic state, have asserted the same thing 
of themselves; and certainly the singular coiifonnity of 
the intelligence they bring is not a little remarkable. 

Dr. Kerner relates of his somnambule, Frederica 
Haulfts that one day, at Weinsberg, she exclaimed in 
her sloe]), “Oh, God!” She immediately awoke, lis if 
aroused by the exclamation, and said that she seemed to 
have heard two voices proceeding from herself At tliis 
time, her father was lying dead in his cofiin, at Oberts- 
tcnfeld, and Dr. Fohr, the jihysician, who had attended 
him in his illness, was sitting with another person in an 
adjoining room, with the door o])en; when he heard the 
exclamation, “Oh, God!” so distinctly, that, feeling 
certain there was nobody there, he hastened to ihe 
coffin, from whence the soiuid had appeared to proceed, 
thinking that Mr. W.’s death had been only apparent, 
and that lie was reviving. The other person, who was 
an uncle of Frederica’s, had heard nothing. Ho person 
was discovered from whom the exclamation could have 
proceeded, and the cii’cumstance remained a mystery 
till an explanation ensued. Plutarch relates, that a 
certain man, called Thesjiesius, having fallen from 
a great height, was taken up apparently dead from the 
shock, although no external wound was to be discovered. 
On the third day after the accident, however, when 
they were about to bury him, ho unexpectedly revived; 
and it was afterwards observed, to the surprise of all 
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^vho knew liiin, that, from being a vicious reprobate, he- 
became one of the most virtuous of men. On being 
interrogated with respect to the cause of the change, 
he related that, during the period of bis bodily insensi- 
bilitj, it ap])eJii*ed to him that he was dead, and that 
he had been first plunged into the depths of an ocean, 
out of which, however, he soon emerged, and then, at 
one view, the whole of space was disclosed to him. 
Everything a2)pearcd in a diflerent aspect, and the 
dimensions of the })lanctaiy bodies, and the intervals 
betwixt them, w'ere tremendous; whilst his spii’it seemed 
to float in a sea of light, like a ship in calm waters. 
He also described many other things tliat he had seen; 
he said that the souls of the dcJid, on quitting the body, 
api)eared like a bubble of light, out of which a human 
form was quickly evolved. That, of these, some shot 
away at once in a direct line, with great rajudity, 
whilst others, on the contrary, seemed unable to find 
their due course, and continued to hover about, going 
hither and thither, till at length they also darted away 
in one direction or another. He recognised few of 
these persons he saw, but those whom lie did, and 
sought to address, appeared as if they were stunned and 
amazed, and avoided him with terror. Their voices 
wei'c indistinct, and seemed to be uttering vague 
lamentings. There were others, also, who floated farther 
from the earth, who looked briglit, and were gracious; 
these avoided the a2:)proach of the last. In shoit, the 
demeanour and aiq 3 earance of these spirits manifested 
clearly their degrees of joy and grief. Thesj)esius was 
then informed by one of them, that he was not dead, 
but that he had been permitted to come there by a 
divine decree, and that his soul, which was yet attached 
to his body, as by an anchor, would return to it again. 
Thespesius then observed, that he was different to the 
dead, by whom he was surrounded, and this observation 
seemed to restore him to his recollection. They were 
transparent, and environed by a radiance, but he seemed 
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to trail after him a dark ray, or line of shadow. These 
spirits also presented very different aspects; some were 
entirely j^ervaded by a nuld, clear radiance, like that of 
tlie full moon; through others there a2)pearcd faint 
streaks, that diminis})ed this splendour; 'whilst others, 
on the contrary, were distinguished by s2)ots, or stripes 
of black, or of a dark colour, like the marks on the skin 
of a vi2)er. 

There is a circumstance which 1 cannot help Jicre 
mentioning in coimexion with this history of Thespesius, 
which, on lirst reading it, struck me very forcibly. 

About three years ago, I had several opportunities of 
seeing two young girls, then mider the care of a Mr. A., 
of Edinbiu'gh, who ho23ed, chiefly by means of mag- 
netism, to restore them to sight. One was a maid- 
servant afflicted with amaurosis, whom he had taken 
into his house from a charitable desire to be of use to 
her; the other, who had been blind from her childhood, 
was a young lady in better circumstances, the daughter 
of res2)ectable tradespeople in the north of England. 
The girl with amaurosis was restored to sight, and the 
other was so far benefited that she could distinguish 
houses, trees, carriages, &c., and,- at length, though ob- 
scurely, the features of a person near her. At this 
period of the cure she was imliappily removed, and may 
2)ossibly have relapsed into her former state. My 
reason, however, for alluding to these young women on 
this occasion, is, that they were in the habit of saying, 
when in the magnetic state — ^for they were both, more 
or less, clairvoyantes , — ^that the i>eo2)lo whom Dr. A. 
was magnetising in the same room, presented veiy 
different appearances. Some of them they described as 
looking bright; whilst others were, in different degrees, 
streaked with black. 

One or two they mentioned, over whom there seemed 
to hang a sort of cloud, like a ragged veil of darkness. 
They also said, though this was before any tidings of 
Baron von Beichenbach's discoveries had reached this 
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country, that they saw light streaming from the fingers 
of Mr. A,, when he magnetised them; and that some- 
times his whole person seemed to them radiant. Now, 
I am positively certain that neither Mr. A., nor these 
girls, had ever heal’d of tins story of Thespesius; neither 
had I, at that time; and I confess, when I id meet 
with it, I was a good deal struck hy the coincidence. 
Tlicsc young i)eople said, that it was the “ goodness or 
badness,” meaning the moral state, of the persons that 
was thus indicated. Now, surely this concurrence 
betwixt the man mentioned by Plutarch, and these 
two girls — ^the one of whom had no education whatever, 
and the other very little — ^is worthy of some regard. 

1 onct{ iisked a young jierson, in a highly clairvoyante 
state, whether she ever saw “ the spirits of them that 
had passed away;” for so slw designated the dead, never 
using the word death herself, in any of its foi^ms. She 
answered me, that she did. 

“ Then where are they?” I inquired. 

Some are waiting, and some are gone on before.” 

“ Can you speak to them?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “there is no meddling nor no 
direction.” 

In her waking state, she would have been quite in- 
capable of these answers; and that “ some ai’e waiting 
and some gone on before,” seems to be much in accord- 
ance with the vision of Thespesius. 

Dr. Passavant mentions a peasant boy, who, after a 
short but painful illness, apparently died, his body being 
perfectly stift’. He, however, revived, complaining 
bitterly of bein^ called back to life. He said he had 
been in a delightful place, and seen his deceased rela- 
tions. There was a great exaltation of the faculties 
afber this; and having been before rather stupid, he 
now, whilst his body lay stiff and immovable and liis 
eyes closed, prayed and discoursed with eloquence. He 
coiitinued in this state for seven weeks, but finally 
recovered, 
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In the year 1733, Johann Schwerzeger fell into a 
similar state of trance, after an illness, Imt revived. 
He said he had seen his whole life, and every sin he liad 
committed, (3ven those he had quite forgotten — every- 
thing had been as present to him as wheVi it hap})ened. 
He also lamented being itscaUed from the happiness ho 
was about to enter into; but said tliat he had only two 
days to spend in this valley of tears, during which time 
he wished everybody that would, should come and 
listen to what lie had to tell them. His before sunken 
eyes now looked bright. Ids face had the bloom ot 
youth, and he discoursed so eloquently that the minister 
sjiid they had exchanged offices, and the sick man had 
become Ids teacher. He died at the time he had foretold. 

The most frightful cases of trance recorded, arc those 
in which the patient retains entire consciousness, 
although utterly unable to exhibit any evidence of 
life; and it is dreadful to think how many persons 
may have been actually buried, hearing every nail that 
was screwed into their own coffin, and as perfectly 
aware of the whole ceremony as those who followed 
them to the grave. 

Dr. Binns mentions a girl, at Canton, who lay in 
this state, hearing eveiy word that was said around 
her, but utterly unable to move a finger. She tried 
to cry out, but could not, and supposed that she was 
really dead. The horror of finding herself about to 
be buried, at leiigtli caused a perspiration to appear on 
her skin, and she finally revived. She described that 
she felt that her soul had no power to act ui)on her 
body, and that it seemed to be in li/er body mid out of 
it, at th^e same time, 

Now, tills is very much what the somnambulists say — 
their soul is out of the body, but is still so far in rap- 
port with it, that it docs not leave it entirely. Pro- 
bably magnetism would be the best means of reviving a 
person from this state. 

The custom of burying people before there are un^ 
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inistakable signs of death, is a very coiidemnable one. 
A Ml*. M‘G. fell into a trance, some few yeai*s since, 
and remained insensible for five days, liis mother being 
ineanwliile quite sliocked that the physician would not 
allow him to be buried. He had, alteiwards, a recur- 
rencti of the malady which continued seven days. 

A Mr. S., who had been some time out of the 
countiy, died apparently, two days after his return. 
As he had eaten of a pudding which his step-mother 
had made for his dinner, with her own hands, peojde 
took into tlieir heads she hail poisoned him; and the 
grave being opened for purposes of investigation, the 
body was found lying on its face. 

One of the most frightful csises extant, is that of Dr. 
Walker, of Dublin, who had so strong a presentiment 
on this subject, that he had actually written a treatise 
against the Irish custom of hasty burial. He himself, 
subsequently died, as was believed of a fever. His 
decease took place in the night, and on the following 
day he was interred. At this time, Mrs. Bellamy, the 
once celebrated actress, was in Ireland; and as she had 
promised liim, in the course of conversation, that she 
would take care he should not be laid in the earth 
till unequivocal signs of dissolution had ajipcared, she 
no sooner heard of wliat had happened, than slie took 
measures to have the grave re-opened ; but it was un- 
fortunately too late; Dr. Walker had evidently revived, 
and had turned upon his side; but life was now quite 
extinct. The case related by Lady Fanshawc, of her 
mother, is very remarkable, from the confirmation 
furnished by the event of her death. 

“My mother being sick of a fever,” says Lady F., 
in her memoii*s, “ her friends and servants thought her 
deceased, and she lay in that state for two days and a 
night ; but Mr. Winslow, coming to comfort my father, 
went into my mother’s room, and looking earnestly in 
her face, said, ‘ She was so handsome, and looked so 
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lovely, that he could not think her dead ; and suddenly 
taking a lancet out of his pocket, he cut the sole ot her 
foot, which bledj upon this lie immediately caused her 
to be removed to the bed again, and to be rubbed, and 
such means used that she came to life, and opening her 
eyes, saw two of her kinswomen standing by her, Lady 
Knollys and Lady Russell, both with great wide sleeves, 
as the fashion then was; and she said, ‘ Did you not 
])romisc me fifteen years, and ai*e you come again 
already]’ which they not understanding, bade her keep 
her sj)mts quiet in that great weakness wherein she 
Avas ; but, some liours after, she desired my father and 
Dr. Howlesworth might be left alone with her, to 
whom she said, ‘ I will acquaint you, that during my 
trance, I was in great gi*icf, but in a place I couhl 
neither distinguish nor describe; but the sense of leav- 
ing my girl, who is dearer to me than all my children, 
remained a trouble upon my s])ints. Suddenly I saw 
two by me, clothed in long white gaiinents, and mc- 
thought I fell down upon my face in the dust, and they 
ask(^d me why I was so troubled in so great happiness. 
I rcfdied, ‘ Oh, let me have the same grant given to 
Ilezekhih, that I may live fifteen years to see my 
daughter a woman,’ to which they answered, ‘It is 
done !’ and then at that instant I awoke out o^ my 
trance !’ And Dr. Howlesworth did aifirm, that that 
day she died, made just fifteen years from that time.” 

I have met with a somewhat similar case to this, 
which occurred to the mother of a very respectable 
person, now living in Edinburgh. She having been ill, 
was supposed to be dead, and preparations were making 
lor her funeral, wdien one of her fingers Avas seen to 
moA’e, and restoratives being applied, she revived. As 
vsoon as she could sj^eak, she said that she had been at 
the gates of heaven, where she saw some going in, but 
that they told her she Avas not ready. Amongst those 
who had passed her, and had been admitted, she said. 
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she had seen Mr. ^o-and-so, the halccr^ and tJie remark- 
able thing was, that during the time she had been in 
the trance, this man had died. 

On the loth of January, 1717, Mr. John Gardner, a 
minister at Elgin, fell into a trance, and being to all 
apyx'aranct; dead, he was put into a coffin, and on the 
second day was canded to the grave. But iortunatcly 
a noise being heard the coffin was opened, and he was 
found alive and taken home again; where, according to 
the record, he related many strange and amazing 
things which he had s(^en in the other worhl.” 

Not to mention somnambulcs, there arc numerous 
other cases recorded of j)ersons who have said, on 
waaking from a ti'ance, that they had been in the other 
world; though frequently the freed spirit, suyq)osing 
that to be the interpretation of the mystery, seems 
busied witli the affiiirs of the eaith and brings tidings 
from distant places, as in the case of the .Ainoiican 
above UKiiitioned. Perhaps in these latter cases, the 
disunion is less complete. Dr. Wemer relates of his 
somnambule, that it was after those attacks of* cat alepsy 
in which her body had lain stiff and cold, that she used 
to say she had been wandering away through other 
syffieres. Where the catalepsy is spontaneous and in- 
voluntary, and resembles death so nearly as not to be 
distinguished from it, we may naturally conclude, if we 
admit this hypothesis at all, that the seeing of the 
sjnrit would be clear in proportion to its disentangle- 
ment from the flesh. 

I have spokpn above of di’eam comj)6dling or sug- 
gesting, and I have heard of persons who have a 
power of directing their own di*eams to any j>articulai* 
subject. 

This faculty may he, in some degree, analogous to 
that possessed by the American, and a few somnam- 
bulic persons, who appear to carry the recollections of 
one state into the other. The effects produced by the 
witch potions seem to have been somewhat similar. 
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inasmuch as they dreamt what they expected or wislied 
to dream. Jimg Stilling mentions, that a woman gave 
in evidence, on a witch trial, that having visited the 
so-called witch, she had found her concocting a })otioii 
over the fire, of which she had advi.sed her, the visitor, 
to drink, assuring her that she would then accompany 
iKii- to the Sabbath. The woman said, lest she should 
giv(‘. oflence, she had puii the vessel to her lips, but had 
not di’ank of it; the witch, however, sw’allowed the 
whole, and immediately afterwards sunk down upon 
the earth in a ]irofound sleep, where she had left her. 
When she Avent to set^ her on the following day, sho 
declared she had been to the Ilrocken. 

Paolo Miniicci relates, that a woman accused of 
sorcery, being brought before a certain magistrate, at 
Florence, sh(i not only confessed her guilt, hut sho 
detdared that, provided they would let her return homo 
and anoint herself, she would attend tlie Sabbath that 
very riight. Tiie magistrate, a man more enlightened 
than th(j generality of liis contemporaries, consented. 
The woman Avent home, used her unguent, and fell 
immediately into a profound sleep; wJiereupon they 
tied lier to the bed, and tested the reality of the sleep 
by burns, blows, and pricking licr with shar]) instm- 
ments. When slie awoke on the following day, iilie 
related that she had attended the Sabbath. ] could 
quote sov(*Tal similar facts; and Gassendi actually 
endeavoured to undeceive some peasants Avho believed 
themselves witches, by coiu])osing an ointment that 
Irtoduced the same efiects tis their own magical a)>plica“ 
tions. 

In the year 1/545, Andre Laguna, physician to Pope 
Julius III., anointed a patient of his, who was snficring 
from fi-oTizy and sleeplessness, with an unguent found 
in the; house of a sorcerer, who had been arrested. The 
patient slept for thirty-six hours consecutively, and 
when, Avith much diliiculty, she was awakened, she com- 
plained that they had tom her from the most mvish- 
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ing delights; delights which seem to have rivalled the 
heaven of the Mahometan. According to Llorente, 
the women who were dedicated to the service of the 
Mother of the Gods, heard continually the sounds of 
flutes and taihhourines, beheld the joyous dances of the 
fauns and satyrs, and tasted of intoxicating pleasures, 
doubtless from a similar cause. 

It is difficult to imagine, that all the unfortunate 
wretclies who suffered death at the stake in the middle 
ages, for having attended the unholy assemblies they 
described, had no faitli in their own stories; yet, in 
«pite of the unwearied vigilance of public authorities, 
and private malignity, no such assemblage was ever 
detected. How, then, are we to account for the per- 
tinacity of their confessions, but by supposing them 
the victims of some cxti-aordinary delusion? In a 
paper addressed to the Inquisition, by Lloi’ente, he docs 
not scruple to assert, that the crimes imputed to, and 
confessed by, witches, have most frequently no existence 
but in their dreams: and that their dreams are produced 
by the drugs with which they anointed themselves. 

The recipes for these compositions, which had 
descended traditionally from age to ago, have been lost 
since witchcraft went out of flishion, and modern 
seienee has no time to investigate secrets which a})pcar 
to be more curious than profitable; but in the profound 
sleep j^roduced by these aj>plications, it is not ciasy to 
say what phenomena may have occurred to justify, or, 
at least, account for, their self-accusations. 
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Sucn iiista.ncoa as that of Lady Fanshawc, and othei* 
similar ones, certainly seem to fxvour the h 3 q)otliesis, 
that tlic spirit is freed from the body, 'Nvhen the latter 
becomes no longer a ht habitation for it. It docs so 
•when actual death superveiKiS, and the i-cason of its 
departure wc may naturally concludo to be, that the 
body Jias ceased to Ik) avaihible for its manifestations; 
and in these ciises, which scorn so nearly allied to deatli, 
that, frecpunitly, there w’ould actually be no revival but 
for the exertions used, it does not seem very dilHcult to 
conceive that this separation may take jdace. When 
wc are standing by a death bed, all wc see is the death 
of the body — of the going forth of the spmt we see 
nothing; so in cases of apparent <leath, it may depart 
and return, whilst we are aware of nothing but the 
rcanimation of the organism. Certain it is, that the 
Scrii>tures countenance this view of the case in several 
instances; thus, Luke says, chap. viii. verse 34, ‘‘And he 
put them all out, and took her by the hand, and called 
saying, ‘ Maid, arise 1’ And her spirit came again, and 
she arose straightway,” &c., &c. 

Dr, Wigan observes, when speaking of the effects of 
temporary pressui’e on the brain, that the mind is not 
annihilated, because, if the pressure is timely removed, 
it is restored, though, if continued too long, the body 
will be resolved into its primary elements; and he 
compares the human organism to a watch, which we 
•can either stop or set going at will, which watch, he 



wiU aho be gi-aduiJIyr,. solved into its ultimate 
^fc-nu tite 1/ choiniiviJ artion; and, he adds, that, to ask 
M'hrrr the iniii/I is, diivin" the interruption, is Jiko 
iiskini^ wJkto the motion of the watch is. I think a 
wind instrulneiit would be a better simile, for the 
motion of the watch is purely mechanical. It ivfjuires 
no iiiformiiiiy, intcilli^cnt s})irit to breathe into its aper- 
tures and make it the vehicle of the harshest dis^-ords, 
or of the most eloquent discourses. Tiie divinely 
niysterious essence, which wo call the soul,” he adds, 
“ is not then the mind, from which it must he ciirct'nUy 
distin^ushed, if wo would hop(.‘ to make any ])rogress 
in mental ydiilosoydiy. Where the soul resides durin/:y 
the siisponsioii of the mcTjtal powers by asphyxia, I 
know not, any moni than I know wljere it resided 
before it was luiitcd with that S])ccitic com])ouiid of 
bones, muscles, and nerve.” 

By a toTn])<)rary pressure on the brain, tlic mind is 
certainly not annihilated, but its manifestations by 
means of the bmiii arc sus})cnded; the soui’cc of tlii^se 
ina.iiIf(‘siations being tbc soul or anima, in which 
d\v(dls the lif(% lifcting the ttniydc, for its divine in- 
haoitiuit, the s])irit. The connexion of the soul and 
tlio body is ywobably a much more intimate one 
tkan that of the latter with tlie spirit; tliougli the 
soul, as wed I as the spirit, is immortal and survives 
when the body dies. Somnambulic y»ersons seem to 
intimate that the soul of the lleshly body becomes here- 
after the body of the sj)irit, as if tlie imago or iduloii 
woih; the sf)ui. 

Dr. Wigan’, and indeed ydiysiologlsts in general, do 
not a])j)ear to recognise the old distinction befcwixt the 
y)rieunia or aninia and the j)syche — the soul and the 
S])ii*it ; and indeed the Scriyitures occasionally seem to 
use the terms indiirercntly ; but still tliore arc passages 
enough which mark the distinction ; as where 8t. l*aid 
sy>eaks of a “ living soul and a quickening spirit,” 
i Cor. XV. 45; again, 1 Thes.s. v. 23, “1 yuay Cod 
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your whole spirit, and soul, and body, &c. and also, 
Hebrews iv. 12, where he speaks of the sword of God 
‘^dividing asunder the soul and spirit.” In Genesis, 
chap. ii. we are told that ‘‘ man became a living soul 
but it is distinctly said, 1 Cor. xii., that the git'ts of 
prophecy, the discerning of spirits, &c. &c. belong to 
the spirit. Then, with regard to the possibility of the 
spirit absenting itself from the body, St. Paul says, in 
referring to his own vision, 2 Cor. xii. “ I knew a man 
in Christ, about fourteen yeai^s ago (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell; or out of the body, I cannot tell; 
God knowetb ;) such an one caught up to the third 
lieavcn and we are told also that to be absent from 
the body is to be j)resent with the Lord,” and that 
when we are at home in the body we arc absent from 
the Lord.” We are told also, ‘‘the spirit returns to 
God, who gave it but it depends on ourselves whether 
or not our souls shall perish. We must suj)])ose, how- 
ever, til at even in the worst cases some remnant of 
this divine spirit renuiiiis with the soul as Jong as the 
latter is not utterly perverted and rendered incapable of 
salvation. 

St. John also says, that when he prophesied, he was 
in the spirit; but it was the Souls of ilm Slain' that 
he saAV, and that cried with a loud voice,” &c. «fec. 
Souls here being probably used in the sense of indi- 
viduals ; as we say, “ So many souls perished by ship- 
WTCck,” &c. 

In tlie Revue de Paris,” 29th July, 1838, it is 
related tliat a child saw the soul of a woman, who was 
lying insensible in a magnetic crisis in which death 
:nearly ensued, depart out of her ; and I find I’ecorded 
in another work that a somnambule who was Drought 
to give advice to a patient, said, “ It is too late ; W 
soul is leaving her. I see the vital flame quitting her 
brain.” 

From some of the cases I have above related, we are 
led to the couclusiou that in certain conditions of tha 
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hody^ the spirit, in a manner unknown to us, resumes 
a portion of its freedom, and is enabled to exercise 
more or less of its inherent properties. It is somcwJiat 
released from those inexorable conditions of time and 
space, which bound and limit its powers whilst in close 
connexion with matter, and it communes with other 
spirits who are also liberated. How far tliis liberation 
(if such it be) or re-integration of natural attributes 
may talce place in ordinary sleep, we can only conclude 
from examides. In prophetic dreams, and in those 
instances of information apparently received from the 
dead, this condition seems to occur; as also in such 
cases as that of the gentleman mentioned in a former 
cha])ter, who has several times been conscious on 
awaking that he had been conversing with some one, 
whom he has been subsequently startled to hear had 
died at that period ; and this is a man apparently in 
excellent health, endowed with a rigorous Tinderstand- 
ing, and immersed in active business. 

In the story of the American, quoted in a former 
riiapter from Jung Stilling, there was one point which 
I foreborc to comment on at the moment, but to which 
I must now revert; this is the assertion, that the 
voyager had seen the man and even conversed with 
hhn, in the coliee-houso in London, whence the desired 
intelligence was brought. How this single case, stands 
ing .alone, would amount to nothing, ^though Jung 
Stilling, who was one of the most conscientious of men, 
declares himself to have been quite satisfied with the 
authority on wlii^ch he relates it ; but, strange to say — 
for undoubtedly the thing is very strange — ^there arc 
numei*ous similar instances recorded; and it seems to 
have been believed in all ages of the world, that people 
were sometimes seen, where bodily they were not ; seen 
not by sleepers alone, but by persons in a perfect state of 
vigilance; and that this phenomenon, though more 
frequently occurring at the moment that the individual 
i^eeiv is at the point of death, does occasionally occur at 
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indefinite periods anterior to the catastrophe; and 
sometimes where no such catastrophe is impending. 
Ill some of these cases, an earnest desire seems to ho 
the cause of the j)henomenon. It is not veiy long since 
a very estimable lady, who was dying ill the Mediter- 
ranean, expressed lierself i)erfect]y ready to meet death, 
if slie could but once more behold her children, who 
were in England. Slie soon afterwards fell into a 
comatose state, and the persons surrounding hci* were 
doubtful whether she hiul not already breathed her 
last ; at all events they did not ex] )ect her to revive. 
She did so, liowever, and now cheerluUy .announced 
that, having seen her children, she was ready to dej)art. 
During tlie interv.al that she lay in this state, her 
family saw her in England, and were thus aware of her 
death before the intelligence reached them. As it is a 
subject, I understand, they are unwilling to spCcak of* 
I do not know precisely under what circumstances she 
was S(.‘cn ; but this is an exactly analogous case to that 
already recorded of Maria Gofie, of Rochester, who 
wdicn <lying, away from home, expressed precisely the 
same feelings. She said she could not die happy till 
she Lad seen her children. By and by she fell into a 
state ol* coma, which left them uncertain whether she 
was dead or alive. Her eyes wrere open and fixed, her 
jaw faUcii, and there was no j)erceptible respiration. 
Wheel she ixndved, she told her mother, who attended 
her, that she had been home and seen her children ; 
which the other said was impossible, since she had 
been lying there in the bed the whole time. “ Yes,” 
replied the dying wwian, “but I was there in my 
sleej).” A widow woman, called Alexander, who had 
the care of these children, declared herself ready to 
take oath upon the saci-ament, that during this period 
slie had seen the form of Maria Goffe come out of the 
room where the eldest child slept, and approach the 
bed where she herself lay with the younger beside her. 
The figure had stood there nearly a quarter of an hour^ 
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as far as slie could judge ; and she remarked that the 
eyes and the mouth moved, though she heard no sound. 
She declared herself to have been perfectly awake, and 
that as it was the longest night in tlie year, it was 
quite light. She sat up in bed, and whilst she was 
looking on the figure, the clock on the bridge struck 
two. She then adjured the form in tlie name of God, 
whereupon it moved. She immediately arose and fol- 
lowed it; but could not tell what had become of it. 
She then became alarmed, and throwing on her clothes, 
went out and walked on the quay, returning to the 
house ever and anon to look at the children At five 
o’clock slie knocked at a neighbour’s door, but they 
would not lot her in. At six she knocked again, and 
was th('n admitted, and related to thorn wliat slie had 
seen, wliich they of course endeavoured to persuade 
lier was a dream or an illusion. She declared herself, 
however, to have been iieiiectly awake ; and said, that 
if ever she had seen Maria Gofie in her lile, she had 
seen her that night. 

The following story has been currently related in 
Rome, and is already in print. I take it from a Ger- 
man work, and I do not know how far its authenticity 
can be established. It is to the efibet that two friends 
havijig agreed to attend confession together, one of them 
went at the appointed time to the Abbate B., and 
made his confession ; after which the priest commenced 
the usual admonition, in the midst of which he sud- 
denly ceased speaking. After waiting a short time, 
the penitent stept forward and perceived him lying in 
the confessional in a state of insensibility. Aid was 
summoned and means used to restore him, which were 
for some time ineffectual ; at length, when he opened 
his eyes, he bade the penitent recite a prayer for hk 
frieiid, who had just expired. This proved to be the 
case on inquiry ; and when the young man, who had 
naturally hastened to his friend’s house, expressed a 
hope he had not died without the last offices of 
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the church, he was told to his amazement, that tlie Ah- 
hate B. had arrived jiLst as he was in extremis, and had 
i-eniaincd with him till he died. 

These appearances seemed to have taken place when 
the corporeal condition of the i)erson seen elsewhere 
]iermits ns to conceive the possibility of the spirit’s 
having withdrawm from the body ; but the question 
then naturally aiises, what is it that was s(‘.en ; and I 
confess, that of all the difficulties that surround the 
subject 1 have undertaken to treat of, this seems to me 
the greatest ; for we cannot suppose that a spiiit can 
b(^ visible to the human eye, and both in thci above 
instances and several otliers I have to narrate, there is 
nothing that can hnid us to the conclusion, that the 
persons wlio saw the wx’aith or double v/ere in any 
other than a normal state ; the figure, in. short, seems 
to liavc been perceived through their external organs of 
st;ris<\ Boloro I discuss tliis question, however, any 
fiu*th(.T, I will relate some instances of a similar kind, 
only with this diliercnce, that the wraith ai^pearing tis 
nearly as could be asccjrtaiiKvl at the moment of dtjath, 
it remains uncertain whether it was seen befoi'e or after 
the dissolution had taken place. As both in tliese 
oases above related and those that follow, the mateiial 
body was visible in one place, whilst the wraith \^as 
visible in another, they api)ear to be strictly analogous ; 
especially, as in both class of examples, the body itself 
was either dead or in a state that closely resembled death. 

Instances of people being seen at a difctance from the 
spot on which they are dying, are so numerous, that 
in this department I have positively an emhan'os de 
ricliesses, and find it difficult to make a selection ; more 
especially as there is in each case little to relate, the 
whole phenomenon being comprised in the fact of the 
form being observed and the chief variations consisting 
in this, that the seer, or seers, frequently entertain no 
suspicion that what they have seen is any other than 
a form of flesh and blood j whilst on other occasions tho 
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fiBsiiranco that the jjei’son is far away, or some pecu- 
liarity connected with the app(.*arance itsolfi produces 
the immediate conviction that the shaj)e is not coiporeaJ. 

Mrs. K., the sister of pj*ovost B., of Al:)erdeen, was 
sitting one day with her hn.sl)and, Dr. K., in the ])arlour 
of the manse, when slie suddenly said, “Oli ! there’s my 
brother come ! he has pist i^assed the window,” and, 
followed hy her linshand, she hastened to tlic door to 
meet the visitor. He w'as however not there. “ He is 
gone round to the hack door,” said she ; and thither 
they went ; hut neither vras he there, nor had the ser- 
vants seen any thing of him. Dr. K. said she must he 
mistaken; hut she laughed at the idea; her brother had 
p.‘issed the window ami looked in ; he must have gone 
somewhercs and would doubtless be back directly. But 
he came not ; and the intelligence shortly arrived from 
St. Andrews, that at that j.Tt^cise time, as nearly as they 
eould compare circumstances, he had died quite suddenly 
at his own ])lacc of residence. I have heard this story 
from coiin<?xioiis of the family, and alsofj*om an emiuent 
prolessior of (jHasgow, who told me that he had once 
asked Dr. X., whether he believed in these appearances. 

I cannot choose but believe ” niturned Dr. K., and 
then he; ac.counted foriiis conviction by narrating the 
above ] )art.i < nihirs. 

! jor<l and Lady M. v/cre residing on their estate in 
Ireland. Lord M. had gone out shooting in the morn- 
ing, and was not cxjiectcd to i-cturn till towards dinner 
time. In the course of the afternoon Lady M. and a 
friend were walking on the terrace that forms a pro- 
nionade in froiit of the ciistlc, when she said, “Oh, 
there is M. returning!” whereupon she called to him 
to join them. He, however, took no notice, but walked 
on before them, till they saw him enter the liouse, 
whither they followed him; but he was not to be 
found ; and before they had recovered their surprise 
lit his sudden disappearance, he was brought home 
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dead ; having been killed by his own gun. It is a 
curious fiKit in this case, that whilst tljc ladies were 
walking behind the hgure, on the terrace, Lady M. 
called the attention of her companion to^ the shooting 
jacket, observing that it was a particularly convenient 
one, and that she had the credit of having contrived it 
for him herself. 

A j)crson in Edinburgh, busied about her daily 
woi’k, saw a woman enter her liouse with whom she 
was on such ill terms that she could not but be 
surpris(».d at the visit ; but whilst she was expecting 
an ex}>lanation, and under the inlluence of her resent- 
ment a voiding to look at her, she found she was gone. 
She remained quite unahle to account for tlie visit, 
and, as she said, “Was wondering what had brought 
her there,'’ when she heard that the woman had cx- 
pinjd at that ])recisc‘ time. 

[Madame O. B. was engaged to marry an oflicer who 
was with his regiment in India ; and wishing to live 
in privacy till the union took place, she retired to tlie 
country and boarded with some ladies of her acquaint- 
ance;, awaiting his return. She, at length, heard that 
he hn.d obtained an appointment, which, by improving 
his prosp(‘cts, had removed some difficulties out of the 
way of the iiiaiTiage, and that he was immediattdy 
coming home. A short tiim; after tlie arrival of this 
intelligence this lady, and one of those with whom she 
was residing, were walking over a bridge, when the 
iViend said, alluding to an officer she saw on the otlier 
side of the way, “ What an extraordinary cxjiression 
of lace !” But without pausing to answer, Madame 
(). K dai*ted across the road to meet the stranger — ^but 
he was gone ! Where ? They could not conceive. 
They ran to the toll-keepers at the ends of the bridge 
to inquire if they had . observed such a person ; but 
they had not. Alarmed and perplexed, for it was 
her intended husband that she had seen, Madame O. 
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B. returned home; and in due time the packet that 
should have brought himself brought the sad tidiugs of 
his unexpected death. 

Madame O. B. never recovered the shock, and died 
herself of a broken heart not long afterw ards. 

Mr. H., an eminent artist, was walking ami-in-aini 
with a friend, in Ediaiburgh, when he suddenly left 
him, saying, “Oh, there’s my brother !” He had seen 
him with the most entire distinctness, but was con- 
Ibuuded by losing sight of him without being able to 
ascertain whither he had vanished. News came, ere 
long, that at that precise period his brother had died. 

Mis. T., sitting in her drawing-room, saw licr 
nephew, tlien at Cainhiidge, pass across the adjoining 
room. She started up to meet him, and, not linding 
him, summoned the ser^'aiits to ask wht^re he was. 
They, liowcAcr, Jiad not seen him, and declared he 
could not he there ; whilst she as jiositivcly dcclurc*d he 
was. Tlie young man had died, at Cambridge, (piitc 
unexpectedly. 

A Scotch minister went to visit a friend, who wms 
dtuigorously ill. After sitting with the invalid for 
some time he left him to take some rest, and >vent 
below. He had been reading in the library some little 
time, when, on looking up, he saw the sick man stand- 
ing at the door, “God bless me!” he cried, starting 
up, “how can you be so imprudent?” The figure dis- 
appeared ; and, hastening upstairs, he found his friend 
had expired. 

Three young men, at Cambridge, had been out 
hunting, and ^terwards dined togetW in the apart- 
ments of one of them. After dinner two of the party,. 
&,tigued with their morning’s exercise, fell asleep, whilst 
the third, a Mr. M,, remained awake. Presently the 
door opened, and a gentleman entered and placed 
himself behind the sleeping owner of the rooms, and, 
after standing there a minute, proceeded into the gyp- 
room — a small inner chamber, from wliich there w’as 
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no Mr. M. waited a little while, expecting the 

titranger would come out again ; but, as lie did not, he 
awoke liis host, saying, “ ^J'here’s somebody gone into 
your room ; I don’t know who it can be.” 

The young man rose and looked into the gyp-room, 
but there being nobody there lie naturally accused 
Mr. M. of dreaming ; but the other assured him he liad 
not been lusleep. He then described the stranger — an 
elderly man, <fec., dressed like a country squire, with 
gaiters on, and so forth. Why that’s like my father,” 
said the liost, and he immediately made inquiry, think- 
ing it possible the old gentleman had slipt out unob- 
served by Mr. M. He was not, however, to be heard 
of; and the post shortly lirought a letter announing 
thfit lie had dic'd at the time he had been seen in his 
sou's chamlxn* at Cambridge. 

Mr. G. F. and some yoimg ladies were not long ago 
standing togt^ther looking in at a shop window, at 
.Brighton, when lie suddenly darted across the way 
and tiny saw him Inmying along the street, apparently 
in pui’suit of somebody. After waiting a little while, 
as ho did not return, they went home without him; 
and when he came, they of course arraigned him for 
liis want of gallantry. 

beg your pai’don,” said ho; ‘‘but I saw an 
ac(]uaintaiice of mine that owes me some money, and I 
wanted to get hold of him.” 

“ And did you?” inquired the ladies. 

“ No,” returned he, “ I kept sight of him some time; 
but I suddenly missed him, I can’t think how.” 

No more was thought of the matter; but by the 
next morning’s post, Mr. C. F. received a letter, enclos- 
ing a draft from the father of the young man he had 
seen, saying, that his son had just expired; and that 
one of his last requests had been that he would pay 
Mr. C. F. the money that he owed him. 

Two young ladies staying at the Queen’s Ferry arose 
one morning early to bathe; as they descended the 
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stairs, they each exclaimed, “ There’s my uncle !” They 
had seen liim standing by the clock. He died at that 
time. 

Very lately, a gentleman living in Edinburgh, whilst 
sitting with his wife, suddenly arose from his seat, and 
advanced towards the door, with his hands extended, 
as if about to welcome a visitor. On his wife’s inquir- 
ing what he was about, he answered that he had seen 
so-and-so enter the room. She had seen nobody. A 
<lay or two afterwards the post brought a letter 
announcing the death of the person seen. 

A reginuiut, not very long since, stationed at New 
Orleans, had a temporary mess-room erected, at one end 
of wdiich w^nnS a door for the officers ; and at the other, 
a door and a sj)ace railed otf for the messinan. One 
day two of the oflicers were playing at chess, or 
draughts, one sitting with his face tow’ards the centre 
of the room, the other with his back to it. Bless 
me ! why, sur(?ly that is your brother !” exclaimed the 
former to the latter, who looked eagerly round, his 
brother being then, as he believed, in England. By 
this time, the iigiire luiving passed the sj)Ot Avhcfre the 
officers were sitting, presented only his back to them. 
“ No,” rojilied the s(‘cond, “ that is not iriy broth(*r’s 
ix^inient; that’s the uniform of the Biflc Brigade. By 
heavens ! it my brother, though,” he added, starting 
nj), and cagei’ly i)iiT‘suing the stranger, who at that 
moment turned his head and looked at him, and then, 
somehow, strangely disapjieared amongst the i)eople 
standing at the messman’s end of tluj room. h5up])osing 
he had gone out that way, the brother pursued him, 
■but he was not to be found ; neither had the nnissman, 
nor anybody there, observed him. The young man 
died at that time in England, having just exchaiiged 
into the Biflc Brigade. 

I could fill pages with similar instances, not to men- 
tion those recorded in other collections and in history. 
The case of Lord Balcarres is perhaps worth alluding 
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to, from its being so perfectly well established. No- 
body has ever disputed the truth of it, only they get 
out of the diffi(ailty by saying that it was a s])ectral 
illusion ! Lord B. was in coiiHiicment in the castle of 
Edinburgh, under suspicion of Jacobitkm, when one 
morning, whilst lying in bed, the curtains were drawn, 
aside by bis friend, Viscount Dundee, who looked upon 
him steadfastly, leaned for some time on the niantel- 
pieoe, and then walked out of the room. Lord B. not 
suj)posiiig that what he saw was a spectre, called to 
Dundee tu come back and s])oak to him, but he was 
gone; and shortly afterwards the news came that he 
had fallen al)Out that same hour at Killicranky. 

Finally, I have met with three instances of persons 
who ai'e so much the subjects of this j)honomenou, that 
they generally see the wraith of any friend that }iai)pens 
to die, and frequently also of those who are merely no- 
quaintances. They see the person a.s if he were alive, 
and unless they know him positively to be elsewhere, 
they have no susi)icion but that it is himself* in tho 
flesh, that is before them, till the sudden disappearance 
of the figure brings tho c«mviction. Sometimes, as in 
tho case of Mr. C. F. above alluded to, no susi)iciou 
arises, till the news of tho death arrives, and they men- 
tion, without reserve, that they have met so-arid^so, 
but he did not stop to speak, and so forth. 

On other occasions, however, the circumstances of 
the appearance are such, that the seer is iustantljr 
aware of its nature. In the fet place, the time and 
locality may produce tho conviction. 

Mrs. J. wakes her husband in the night, and tolls 
him she has just seen her father pass through the room 
— she being in the West Indies and her father in Eng- 
land. He died tliat night. LK>rd T. being at sea^ on 
his way to Calcutta, saw his wife enter his cabin. 

Mrs. Mac..., of Sky, went from Lyncdale where she 
resided, to pay a visit in Perthshire. During her 
absence there was a ball given at L. ; and when it waa 
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over, three yonng ladies, two of them her daughters, 
assembled in their l^droom to talk over the evening’s 
amusement. Sudden!}', one of them cried, “ O God ! 
my mother.” They all saw her pass across the room 
towards a chest of drawers, where she vanished. They 
immediately told their friends what they had seen; and 
afterwards learned that the lady died that night. 

Lord M. being from home, saw Lady M., whom he 
had left two days before, perfectly well, standing at the 
foot of his bed; aware of the nature of the appcanuico, 
but wishing to satisfy himself that it w^as not a nicTo 
speetml illusion, he called his servant, who slept in the 
dressing-room, and said to him, “eTohn, who’s thatf’ 
“ It’s my lady !” replied the man. Lady M. had been 
seized with inflammation and died after a few’ hours’ 
illness. This circumstance awakened so much ini, crest 
at the time that, I am informed by a niemhcj* of tlie 
family, George the Third was not satislied without 
liearing the pai*ticulars both from Lord M. and the 
servant, also. 

But, besides time and locality, there are veiy fre- 
quently other circumstances accompanying the apyieai-- 
ance, which not only show the form to be spectral, but 
also make known to the seer the nature of the death 
thiit has taken place. 

A lady, with whose family J am acquainted, liad a 
eon abroad. One night she was lying in bed, with a 
door open which led into an adjoining room, where 
there was a fire. She had not been to sleep, when she 
saw her son cross this adjoining room and a]iproach the 
fire, over which Jie leant, as if very cold. She saw that 
he was shivering and dripping wet. She inimediaf ely 
exclaimed, That’s my G. !” The figure turned its face 
round, looked at her sadly, and disappeared. That 
same night the young man was drowned. 

Mr. P., the American manager, in one of his voyag<‘S 
to England, being in bed, one night, bctw’ecm sloejnng 
and waking, was disturbed by somebody coming into 
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bis cabin, dripping with water. He concluded that the 
person bad fallen overlward, and asked him why he 
carno there to disturb him, when there were plenty of 
other places for liim to go to? The man muttered 
soniothiiig indistinctly, and Mr. P. then perceived that 
it was Ins own brother. This roused him completely, 
and feeling quite certain that somebody had been there, 
he got out of bed to feel if the carpet was wet on the 
spot wlicre his brother stood. It was not, however; 
and when he questioned his shipmates, the following 
morning, they assured him that nobody had been over- 
board, nor had anybody been in his cabin. Upon this, 
he not(d down the date and the particulars of tlie event, 
and, on his airival at Ijiverpool, sent the paper sealed, 
tc» a IViend in London, desiring it might not be opened 
till ho wrote again. The Indian post, in due time, 
brouglit the iuteliigence that on that night Mr. P.’s 
brother was drowned. 

A similar case to this is that of Captain Kidd, which 
Fjord l>yi‘t)n used to say he heard from Captain K. 
himself. lie was one night awakened in his hammock 
ly feel ing soniotliing heavy lying upon him. He oj)cued 
his eyes, and f aw. or thought he saw, by the indistinct 
Jiglifc in tlie < abin, liis l)rother, in uniform, lying across 
th(3 bod. Concluding that tJiis was only an iliusipn 
arising out of some foregone dream, ho closed his €ycs 
.‘igain to s1ee[); but again he felt the weight, and there 
was liie form still lying across the bed. lie now 
stretch(‘.d out bis hand, and felt the unifoTm, wliicli was 
(piito wet. Alarmed, he called out for somijbudy to 
(ioiiic to him; and, as one of the officers entered, the 
ligure disappeared. He afterwards learnt, tJiat his 
ly^-other was drowned on that night in the Indian Ocean. 

Ben Johnson told Drummond, of Hawthornden, that 
being at Sir Robert Cotton’s house, in the country, wnth 
old Cambden, he saw, in a. vision, his eldest son, then a 
child at London, appear to him with a mark of a bloody 
cross on his forehead ; at which, amazed, he prated to God ; 
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and, ill the morning, ’ mentioned the circumstance to 
Ml*. Cambden, who persuaded him it was fancy. In 
the mean time, came letters aimounciiig that the boy 
liad died of tlic ])laguc. The custom of indicating aii 
infected house by a I'ed cross, is here suggested; the 
cross, apparently, symbolizing the manner of the deafcli. 

Mr. S. C., a gentleman of fortune, had a son in 
India. One line calm summer s morning, in the year 
1780, he and his wife were sitting at bi-eakfast, when 
she rose and went to the window; upon which, turning 
his eyes in the same direction, he started up and folioweel 
her, saying, My dear, do you sec that'!” “Surely,” 
she replied, “ it is our son. Let us go to him !” As she 
was very much agitated, however, he begged her to sit 
down and recover herself; and when they looked again, 
the figure was gone. Tlie apjiearance was that of their 
son, precisely as they had last seen him. They took 
note of the hour, and afterwards learnt that ho had 
died in India at that perioil, 

'A lady, with whose family 1 am acquainted, was 
sitting with her son, named Andrew, when she suddenly 
exclaimed that she had seen him pass the window in a 
white mantle. As the window wixa high from the 
ground, and overhung a precipice, no one could have 
passed; else, she said, “Had tliere been a path, and he 
not beside her at the moment, she should have thought 
h© had walked by on stilts.” Three days afterwai*ds, 
Andrew was seized with a fever which he had caught 
from visiting some sick neighboui’s, and expired after 
a short illness. 

In 1807, when several people were killed in conse- 
quence of a false alarm of lire, at Sadlers Wells, a 
woman named Price, in giving her evidence at the- 
inquest, said, that her little girl had gone into Aie 
kitchen " about half-past ten o’clock, and was surjn’ised 
to see her brother there, whom she supposed to be at 
the Theatre. She spoke to him; whereupon, he dis- 
appeared. ^The child immediately told her mother 
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who, alarmed, set off to the theatre and found the hoy 
dead. 

In the year 1813, a young lady in Berlin, wliose 
intended Imshand was with the army at Biisseldorf, 
heard some one knock at the door of hen* cliambe^r, and 
her lover entered in a white neglige'i stained witli hlood. 
Thinking that tliis vision proceeded from some disorder 
in herself, she arose and quitted the room to call the 
wji’vant; who not heiug at hand, she returned, and found, 
tile iigure there still. She now hecanic much alai*ined, 
and liaving meutioneid the circuinstauce to h(‘r father, 
iiKjuirios were made of some ju'isonors that were niandi- 
iug thnmgh the town, and it was ascertained, tint the 
young jnan had been wounded and bad been carried to 
the house of T)r. Ehrlick, in Liapsic, with gi’cat ho]KiS 
of recovery. It afterwards proved, however, that he 
ha.d died at that period, mid that his last thoughts were 
with hca*. This lady earnestly wished and prayed for 
another such a visit; but slic never saw him again. 

In the same ycai*, a woman in Bavaria, wdio liad a 
brother with the army in Iliissia, was one day at lield 
work, oil the skirts of a forest, and everything (piitit 
around h(T, wdi(.*n she repeatedly felt liei-sclf Lit by 
snuill stones, though on looking round, she could see 
nobody. At length, supposing it \vas some jest, sheT 
threw tlown her inijdement and stepj»ed into the wood 
whence they had jn’oceeded, when she saw a headiest 
tigure, in a soldiers mantle, leaning against a tree. 
Afraid to a.jij)roach, she summoned some labourers Ironi 
a iKMghboiiring field, who also saw it; but on going up 
to it, it disappeared. The 'woman declared her con- 
viction that the circumstances indicated her brother’s 
death; and it was afterwards ascertained that he had, 
on that day, fallen in a trench. 

Some few years ago a Mrs. H. residing in Limcnck, 
had a servant whom she much esteemed, called Nelly 
Hanlon. Nelly was a very steady person, who seldom 
asked lor a holiday, and consequently Mrs. H. was tha 

L 
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less disposed to refuse her, when she requested a day s 
leave of absence for the purpose of attending a fair that 
was to take place a few miles off. The petition was 
therefore favourably heard, but when Mr. H. came 
home and was informed of Nelly’s proposed excursion, 
he said she could not he spared, as he had invited some 
people to dinner for that day, and he had nobody he 
could tnist with the keys of the cellar except Nelly : 
adding, that it was not lilcely his business would allow 
him to got home time enough to bring u}) the wine 
himself. 

Unwilling, however, after giving her consent, to dis- 
ap})oint the girl, Mrs. H. said that she would herself 
undertake the cellar department on the day in (piv'stioii ; 
so when the wished-for morning arrived, Nelly dt;parted 
in great spirits, having faithfully promised to return 
that night, if possible, or at the latest, the following 
morning. 

The day passe<l as usual and nothing was thought 
about Nelly, till the time arrived for fetching up the 
wine, when Mrs. II. proceeded to the cellar stairs with 
the key, followed by a servant caiTyiiig a bottle-basket. 
She had, however, scarcely begun to descend when she 
loitered a loud scream and dropped down in a state of 
i/'iicnsibility. She was can*ied u]» stairs and laid TH)on 
the bed, whilst, to the amazement of the other servants, 
the girl who accompanied her, said they had seen Nelly 
Hanlon, drii)ping with water, standing at the bottom of 
the stairs. Mr. II. being sent foi*, or coming liomii at 
the moment, the story was repeated to liim; whereupon 
he reproved the woman for her folly; and, pro})er 
restoratives being applied, Mrs. H. at length began 
to revive. As she opened lior eyes, she heaved a 
deep sigh, saying. “ Oh, Nelly Hanlon,” and as soon as 
ahe was sufficiently recovered to speak, she corroborated 
what the girl had said; she had seen Nelly at the foot 
of the cellai' stairs, dripping as if she had just come out 
of the water. Mr, H, used his utmost efforts to 
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persuade his wife out of what he looked upon to bo an 
illusion; but in vain. “Nelly,” said he, “will come 
home })y and by and laugh at you,” whilst she, on the 
contrary, felt sure that Nelly was dead. 

The night came, and the morning came, but there 
was Tjo Nelly. When two or three days had passed, 
inquiries w(tc made; and it was ascertained tliat she 
had ])een seen at the fair, and had started to return 
home in the evening; but troni that moment all traces 
of hei- wore lost, till her body was ultimately found in 
the river. How she come by her death was never 
known. 

Now, in most of these cases, which I have above 
detidled, the person was seen where his dying thoughts 
might natuially be supposed to have flown, and the 
visit sc(’ms to have been made either immediately 
before or immediately after the dissolution of the body; 
in eithoj’ ease wt^ may imagine that the final parting of 
the S 2 )irit had taken place, even if the organic life was 
not quite extinct. 1 have met with some cases in 
whicli we are not left in any donht with respect to 
what were the last -WLshes of the dying person: lor 
exMm])le, — a lady, with whom I am acquainted, was on 
her way to India; when near the end of her voyage she 
was one night awakened by a rustling in her cabin, aiiff 
a consciousness that tliorc was something hovering about 
her. She sat up, and saw a bluish cloudy form moving 
away; but persuading herself it must be fancy, she 
addressed luTself again to sleep; but as soon as she lay 
down, she both heard and felt the same thing: it seemed 
to her if this cloudy form hung over and enveloped 
her. Overcome with horror, she screamed. The cloud 
then moved away, assuming distinctly a human shape. 
The people about her naturally persuaded her that she 
had been dreaming; and she wislied to think so; but 
when she amved in India, the first thing she heard 
was that a very particular friend had come down to 
Calcutta to be ready to receive her on her landing, but 
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tlmt he had been taken ill and died, saying, he only 
wished to live to see his old friend on(je more. He 
had ex])ired on the night she saw tlic shadowy fonri in 
her room. 

A very friglitfiil instance of this kind of phenomenon 
is related l)y Dr. H. Werner, of Baron Eiiiilius von O. 
Tliis young man had been sent to prosecute his studie.s 
in Paris; but lorming some bad connexions, he became 
<lissi])ated, and neglected them. His father’s counsels 
were unheeded, and liis letters remained unanswered. 
One day the young baron was sitting alone on a seat, 
in tile Bois de Boulogne, and had lallen somciwliat into 
a reverie, when, on rairjing his eyes, he saw his father’s 
form above him. Believing it to he a mere s])e(dral 
illusion, ho struck at the shadow with his riding-whip, 
Ujxm which it disa}>]>ejired. The next day brought him 
a letter, nrging his return home instarttly, if he wished 
to see his parent alive, lie went, but found tin; old 
Tiian already in his grave?. The jiersons who had been 
eibout him said, tliat he had b(j(‘u ejuite conscious, and 
had a gi*eat longing to see his sou; he had indeed, ex- 
hibited one synnptom of delirium, \vliich was, that after 
expressing this desire, he liad suddenly exclaimed, My 
(lod ! he is striking at me with his ri<ling-whi]) !” and 
iihmediately exjiired. In this ease, the condition of 
the <lying man resembles tliat of a somnambulist in 
Avhicli the patient describes wdiat he sees taking place 
at a distance; and the archives of magnetism fiuiiish 
sona; instances, esyiecially that of Auguste Muller, of 
Karlsruhe, in whicli, by the force of will, the sleejier 
has not only been able to bring intelligence from a 
^distance, but also like the American magician, to make 
himself visible. The faculties of prophecy and clear or 
far-seeing, frecpiently di.sclosed by dying persons, is 
fully acknowledged by Dr. Abercrombie, and other 
physiologists. 

Mr. F. saw a female relative, one night, by his hed- 
flide. Thinking it was a trick of some one to frighten 
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certain intensity, Dr. Elliotson observed thai. the 
'{.•atient invariably died. 

Herein lies the secret of Amulets and Talismans, 
which grew to be a vain superstition, byt in which, as 
ill all popular beliefs, there was a germ of truth. Som- 
nambulic 2>ei*sons frequently 2irescribe them; and absurd 
as it maj/ seem to many, there are instances in wliich 
thek ellicacy has been 2>f^rfcctly establislicd, be tl'X'i 
iiitei*j)retation of the mystery what it may. In a gi*(^at 
plague, which occurred in Momvia, a 2>hysici{ni, i\ho 
was constantly amongst the sutferei's, attributed the 
comjilcte immunity of himself and his family to tlu'ir 
wearing amulets, comjiosed of the powder of toads; 
“ which,” says Boyle, “ caused an emanation ad^ 7 ^rs('. to 
the contagion.” A Dutch physician mentions, that in 
the great 2 ^ 1 ague of Nimeguen, the 2)est seldom atta(;lvt>d 
any house till they liad used soap in washing their 
linen. Wherever this was ilone, it ajipeared im- 
mediately. 

In sliort, we are the subjects, and so is everything 
around us, of all manner of subtle and inex 2 ilicable 
influences ; and if our ancestors attcaclied too much 
imjiortance to these ill-understood arcana of the Night 
Side of nature, we have attached too little. The yyin^ 
2 )athctjc efiects of multitudes on each other, of the 
young slee 2 )ing with the old, of magnetism on 2 >lai)ts 
and animals, are now acknowledged facts: may not 
many other asserted 2>henoniena that wo yet laugh at, 
be facts also, tliough j)rol>a.bJy too ca 2 >ricious in tl*eir 
nature — by whicli I mean, de2)eriding on laws bej^ond 
our ap2Jrehension — to be very available? For I take 
it, that as there is no such thing as chance, but all 
would be certainty if we knew the whole of the con- 
ditions, so no 2rhenomena are really capricious and un- 
certain; they only ap2)car so to our ignorance and short- 
sightedness. 

The strong belief that formerly prevailed in the 
efficacy of sym2rathetic cures, can scarcely have existed, 
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I think, without some foundation; nor are they a whit 
more extraordinary than the sympathetic falling of 
pictures and stopping of clocks and watches, of which 
such numerous wcJJ-attested cases are extant, that 
several learned German physiologists of the present 
day pronounce the thing indisputable. I have myself 
heard of some very perplexing instances. 

GafTarillus alludes to a certain sort of magnet, not 
resembling iron, but of a black and white colour, with 
which, if a needle or knife were rubbed, the body might 
be punctured or cut without pain. How can we know 
that this is not tn;c. Jugglers who slashed and caute- 
rized their bodies for the amusement of the public were 
supposed to avail themselves of such secrets. 

How is it possible for us, either, to imagine that the 
numerous recorded cases of the Blood Ordeal^ which 
consisted in the suspected assassin touching the body of 
his victim, can have been either pure fictions or coin- 
cidences? Not very long ago, an experiment of a 
frightful nature is said to have been tried in France on 
a somnambulic ])erson, by placing on the epigastric 
region a vial filled with the Jirterial blood of a criminal 
just guillotined. The eftect asserted to have been pro- 
duced was the establishment of a rapport between the 
somnambule and the deceased, which endangered the 
life of the former. 

Franz von Baadcr suggests the hypothesis of a ms 
sanguinis ultra mortem, and supposes that a rapport 
or communio vitce may be established betwixt the mur- 
derer and his victim; and he conceives the idea ot 
this mutual relation to be the true interpretation of 
the sacrificial rites common to all countries, as also of 
the Blutsch'idd, or the requiring blood for blood. 

With regard to the blood ordeal, the following are 
the two latest instances of it recorded to have taken 
place in this country: they arc extracted from Har- 
grave’s State Trials:” — 

Evidenoe having been given with respect to the 
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death of Jane Norkott, an ancient and grave person, 
minister of the parish in Hertfordshire where the 
murder took place, being sworn, deposed that, the body 
being taken up out of the grave, and the four defendants 
being [)rcsnnt, were required, each of them, to touch the 
dead body. Okeman’s wife fell upon her knees, and 
jjrayed God to show token of her innocency. The 
ap])ellMnt dirl touch the body, whereon the brow of the 
deceased, which was before a livid and carrion colour, 
began to liave a dew, or gentle sweat on it, which 
increased by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on 
the face; the brow turned to a lively and fresh colour, 
and the deceased opened one of her eyes and shut it 
again, and this opening the eye was done three several 
times; she likewise thrust out the /ing, or marriage 
finger three times, and pulled it in again, and blood 
dropped from the finger on the grass. 

“ Sir Nicholas Hyde, the chief justice, seeming to 
doubt this evidemee, he asked the witness, who saw 
these things beside him, to which he, the witness, an- 
swered, ‘ My Ijord, I cannot swear what others saw, 
but I do believe the whole company saw it; and if it 
had been thought a doubt, proof would have been made, 
and many would have attested with me. My lord,’^ 
added the witness, observing the surprise his evidence 
awakened, ‘ I am minister of the parish, and have long 
known all the parties, but never had displeasure against 
any of them, nor they with me, but as I was minister, 
Th(^ thing wjis wonderful to me, but I have not interest 
ill the matter, except as called on to testify to the truth. 
My lord, my brother, who is minister of the next 
parish, is here present, and I am sure saw all that I 
have affirmed.’ ” 

Hereupon, the brother, being sworn, he confirmed the 
above evidence in every particular; and the first witness 
added, that having dipped his finger into what appeared 
to be blood, he felt satisfied that it was really so. It is to 
be observed, that this extraordinary carcumstanoe must 
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have occurred, if* it occuiTed at all, when the body had 
been upwards of a month dead ; for it was taken np in 
consequence of various rumours implicating the pri- 
soners, after the coroner’s inquest had given in a verdict 
of /elo de se. On their first trial, they were acquittt^d, 
but, an appeal being brought, they were found guilty 
and executed. It was on this latter occasion that the 
above strange evidence was given, which, being taken 
down at the time by Sir John Maynai*d, then Seijeant • 
at- Law, stands recorded, as I have observed, in Hai - 
grave’s edition of “ State Trials.” 

The above circumstances occurred in the year 1G2S, 
and in 1688 the blood ordeal was again had recourse ti» 
in the trial of Sir Philip Stansfield for parricide, on 
which occasion the body had also been buried, but for 
a sliort time. Certain suspicions arising, it was disin- 
terred and examined by the surgeons, and from a variety 
of indications, no doubt remained that the old man had 
been murdered, nor that his son was guilty of his death. 
When the body had been washed and arrayed in cleaii 
linen, the nearest I'clations and friends w’^ere desired to 
lift it, and replace it in the coffin; and when Sir Phili]* 
placed his hand under it, he suddenly drew it back, 
-^stained with blood, exclaiming, “Oh, God!” and letting 
the body fall, he cried, “ Lord have mercy upon me 1” and 
went and bowed himself over a seat in the church, in 
which the corpse had been inspected. Kepeated testi- 
monies are given to this circumstance in the coui-sc; tjf* 
the trial; and it is very remarkable that Sir Jcdin 
Daliymplc, a man of strong intellect, and wholly- fret' 
from superstition, admits it as an established fact in his 
charge to the juiy. 

In short, we are all, though in different degrees, thf 
subjects of a variety of subtle inllucncxcs, w liich, more or 
less, neutralize each other, and many t)f wliich, therefon*, 
we never observe; and frequently when we do observe 
the effects, we have neither time nor caj^acity for tracing 
the cause; and when in more susceptible organism 
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him, he struck at the figure; whereon she said, What 
have 1 done? I know I should have told it you 
before.” This lady was dyijig at a tlistance, earnestly 
desiring to s])eak to Mr. F. before she d(;pai*ted, 

I will conclude this chapter with the fullow^ing ex- 
tract from ‘^Lockharts Life of Scott”: — 

Walter Scott to Daniel TeiTy: April 30, 1818. (The 
new house at Abbotsford being then in ])rogross, 
Scott living in an older part, close adjoining.) 

* The (exposed state of niy house has 
led to a iiiystcrious disturbance. Th(i night before last 
we wer.} awakenc<l by a violent noise, like drawing 
hcav^' boards along the new part of the house. I 
fancied soiiiething had fallen, and thought no more 
about it. This was about two in the morning. Last 
night, at th(*< same witcliing hour, the very same noise 
occurred. Mrs, S., as you know, is rather tinibcrsoine; 
80 up I got, with Dcardit^’s broad sword under my arm — 

‘‘Holt uprif^lit. 

And ready lo 

But nothing was out of order, neither can I cliscovoi: 
what occasioned the disturhancc.” 

Mr. Lo(jkhai*t adds, ‘‘On the morning that Mr. 
T(ii iy received the foregoing letter, in London, Mr. 
William Erskine was breakfasting with him, and the 
chief subject of their conversation was the sudden death 
of (.leorge Bullock, which had occurred on the same 
night, and as nearly as they could ascertain, at the very 
hour when Scott was roused from his sleej) by the 
‘mysterious disturbance’ here described. This coinci- 
dence, when Scott received Erskine’s minute detail of 
what had happened in Tenterdon-street (that is, the 
death of Bullock, who had the charge of furnishing the 
new rooms at Abbotsford,) made a much stronger im- 



pression on his mind than might be gathered from the 
tone of an ensuing communication/’ 

It appears that Bullock had been at Abbotsford, and 
made himself a great favourite with old and 3^oung. 
Scott, a weclc or two afterwards, wrote thus to Terry, 
Were you not struck with the fantastical coincidence 
of our nocturnal disturbances at Abbotsford, with the 
melancholy event that followed? I protest to you, the 
noise resembled half-a-dozen men hard at work, putting 
up boards and furniture; and nothing can be more 
certain than that there was nobody on tlic ]u*cniises at 
the time. With a few additional touches, tlie story 
would figure in Olanville or Aubrey’s collection. In 
the mean time, you may set it down with poor 
Bubisson’s warnings, as a remarkable coincidence 
rooming under your own observaiion.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

DOPPELGAJJJGERS, OR DOUBLES. 

In tlie instances detailed in the last chapter the appari- 
tion has shown itself, as nearly as could be discovercrd 
at the moment of dissolution; but there are many 
(.uses in which the wraith is seen at an indefinite period 
before or after the catastro])he. Of these I could 
quote a great number, but as they generally resolve 
themselves into simply seeing a person where they were 
not, Jind death ensuing veiy shortly afterwards, a few 
will suffice. 

There is a very remai'kable story of tliis kind, related 
by Macnish, which he calls ‘‘a case of hallucination, 
arising without the individual being conscious of any 
physical cause by which it might be occasioned.” If 
this case stood alone, strange as it is, 1 should think so 
too ; but when similar instances abound, as they do, I 
cannot bring myself to dispose of it so easily. Tho 
story is as follows : — Mr. H. was one day walking along 
the street, apparently in perfect health, when he saw, 
or supposed he saw, liis acquaintance, Mr. 0., walking 
before him. He called to him aloud, but he did not 
seem to bear him, and continued walking on. Mr. H. 
then quickened his pace for the purpose of overtaking 
him, but the other increased his also, as if to keep ahead 
of his pursuer, and proceeded at such a rate that Mr. H. 
found u impossible to make up to him. This con- 
tinued for some time, till, on Mr. C. reaching a gate, hc 
o{)ened it and passed in^ slamming it violently in Mr. 
H.’s face. Confounded at such treatment from a friend. 



the latter instantly opened the gate, and looked do^vn 
the long lane into which it led, where, to his astonish- 
ment, no one was to be seen. Dotornxined to unravel 
the mystery, lie then went to Mr. C.’s house, and his 
surprise was great to hear that he was confined to his 
bed, and had been so for several days. A wee^k or two 
afterwards, these gentlemen met at the house of a com- 
mon friend, when Mr. H. related the circumstance, 
j(^cularly telling Mr. C. that, as he had seen his wraith, 
he of comsc could not live long. The person addressed 
laughed heartily, as did the rest of the party ; but in a 
few days Mr. 0. was attacked with putrid sore throat 
and died ; and witlim a short period of his death, Mr. II. 
was also in the grave. 

This is a veiy striking case : the hastening on and 
the actually oi)ening and shutting the gate, evincing not 
only will but poivcr to produce mechanical effects, at a 
time the person was bodily elsewhere. It is true he 
was ill, and it is liighly probable was at the moment 
asleej). The showing himself to Mr. H., who was so 
soon to follow him to the grave, is another i)ecnliarity 
which appears frequently to attend tliese cases, and 
wliich seems like what was in old English, and is still 
in Scotch, called a tryst — an api)oiiitnient to meet 
^^gaiii betwixt those sphits, so soon to he free. Sup- 
posing Mr. C. to have been asleep, he was possibly in 
that state aware of what impended over both. 

There is a still more remarkable case given by Mr. 
Barham, in liis reminiscences. I have no other authority 
for it; but he relates, as a fact, that a respectable young 
woman was awaked one night by hearing somebody in 
her room, and that on looking up she saw a young man, 
to whom she was engaged, Extremely offended by 
such an intrusion, she bade him instantly depart, if he 
wished her ever to speak to him again. Wlftreupon, 
he bade her not b|? frightened ; but said he was come to 
tell her that he was to die that day six weeks, and then 
disappeared. Having ascertained that the young man 
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himself could not possibly have been in her room, she 
was naturally much alaniied, and her evident depression 
loading to some inquiries, she communicated what had 
occun*od to the family with whom she lived — I think 
as dairymaid; but I quote from memoiy. They at- 
tached little importance to what seemed so improbable,, 
more especially as the young man continued in i)erfcctly 
good health, and entirely ignorant of this prediction, 
which. In's mistress had the pnidence to conceal from 
him. When the fatal day ari'ivcd, these ladies saw the 
gii-l looking Amy cheorfol, as they were going for their 
morning’s ride, and obscjrved to each other that the 
proi)hecy did not seem likely to be fulfilled ; but when 
they returned, they saw her running up the avenue 
towards the house, in great agitation, and learned that 
her loA'cr Avas eitlier dead or dying, I think in conse- 
quence of an accident. 

The only key I can suggest as the exjdanation of 
such a phenomenon as this is, that the young man, in 
his sleep, Avas aAvare of the tatc that awaited Jjim ; and 
that Avhilst his body lay in liis bed, in a state aj)proaeh- 
ing to trance or catalepsy, the freed spirit — free) as the 
spirits of the actual dead — Aveiit forth to tell the tale to 
the mistress of his soul, 

Franz von Baadcr says, in a letter to Dr. Kerner, 
that Eckartshausen, shortly before bis death, assured 
him that he possessed the jjower of making a person’s 
double or Avraith appear, Avhilst bis body lay elsewhere, 
in a state of trance or catalepsy. He added that the 
experiment might be dangerous, if care were not taken 
to prevent intercepting the rapport of the etberial form 
with the material one. 

A lady, an entire disbeliever in tliese spiritual phe- 
nomena, was one day walking in her own garden with 
her husband, who A\'as indisposed, leaning on her arm, 
when seeing a man Avith his back towards them, and a 
spade in bis band digging, she exclainicd, “ Look there ? 
Who’s that?” “Where?” said her companion ; and at. 
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that moment, the figure leaning on the sj^adc, turned 
round and looked at her, sadly shaking its head ; and 
she saw it was her husband. She avoided an explana- 
tion, by pretending she had made a mistake. Three 
days afterwards the gentleman died; leaving her en- 
tirely converted to a belief she had previously scoffed at. 

Here again the foreknowledge and evident design, as 
well as the power of manifesting it, is extremely curious. 
More especially, as the antitype of the figure was neither 
in a trance nor asleep, but perfectly conscious, walk- 
ing and talking. If any particular purpose were to be 
gained by the information indicated, the solution might 
be less difficult. One object, it is true, may luive been, 
and indeed was attained, namely, the change in the 
opinions of the wife ; and it is impossible to say what 
influence such a conversion may have had on her after 
life. 

It must be admitted that these cases are very per- 
plexing. We might indeed get nd of thiim by denying 
them, but the instances arc too numerous and the phe- 
nomenon has been too well known in all ages to be set 
aside so cjisily. In the above examples the apjiarition, 
or wraith, has been in some way connected with the 
death of the person whose Ausionaiy likeness is seen; 
and in most of these instances the earnest longing to 
behold those btdoved seems to have been the means of 
effecting the object. The mystery of death is to us so 
awful and impenetrable, and we know so little of the 
mode in which the siiiritual and the corporeal are united 
and kept together during the continuance of life, or 
what couditibns may ensue when this connexion is 
about to he dissolved, that whilst we look with wonder 
upon such phenomena as these above alluded to, we yet 
find very few pei*sons who are disposed to reject them 
as utterly apocryphal. They feel that in that depart- 
ment, already so mysterious, there may exist a greater 
mysteiy still; and the veiy terror with which the 
thoughts of present death inspire most minds, deters 
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people from treating this cLiss of facts with that scorn- 
ful scepticism with which many approximate ones axe 
denied and laughed at. Nevertheless, if we suppose 
the person to have been dead, though it be but an in- 
appreciable instant of time before ho appears, the ap- 
pearance comes under the denomination of what is 
commonly called a ghost; for whether the spirit lias 
been parted from the body one second or fifty years;, 
ought to make no difference in our appreciation of the 
fact, nor is the difficulty less in one case than the other. 

1 mention this, because 1 have met with and do meet 
with people constantly who admit this class of facts, 
whilst they dcclaix) they caimot believe in ghosts; the 
insUnccs, they say, of people being seen at a distance 
at the period of their death arc too numerous to permit 
of the fact being denied. In granting it, however, they 
seem to me to grant everything. IfJ as I have said 
above, the person be dead, the form seen is a ghost or 
spectre, whether ho has been dead a second or a century; 
if ho be alive the difficulty is certainly not diminished; 
on the contrary, it appears to me to he considerably 
augmented ; and it is to this iDcrplexuig cLiss of facts 
1 shall next proceijd ; namely, those in which the per- 
son is not only alive, as in some of the cases above re- 
lated, but where the phenomenon seems to occur with- 
out any reference to the death of the subject, present 
or prospective. 

In cither case, we are forced to conclude that the 
thing seen is the same; the questions are, what is it 
that we sc;e? and how does it render itself visible? and 
still more difficult to answer appears the question of 
how it can communicate intelligence, or exert a mechani- 
cal force. As, however, this investigation will be more 
in its place when I have reached that department of 
my subject commonly called ghosts, I will defer it for 
the present, and merely eonfinc myself to that of Dou- 
bles, or Doppelgangers, as the Germans denominate 
the appearance of a j)erson out of his body. 
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In treating of the case of Auguste Muller, a remark- 
able somnambule, who possessed the power ol appearing 
elsewhere, whilst his body lay cold and stifl in his bed, 
Professor Kieser, who attended him, says that the phe- 
aiomenon, as 'regards the seer, must be looked upon as 
purely subjective — that is, that there was no outstand- 
ing form of Auguste Muller visible to the sensuous 
organs, but that the magnetic influence of the somnam- 
bulc, by the force oi his will, acted on tho imagination 
of the seer, and called up the image which he believed 
he saw. But then, allowing tins to be possible, as Dr. 
Werncr says, how are we to account lor those numerous 
cases in which there is no somnambule concerned in 
the matter, and no especial raj)port, that wo arc aware 
of, established betwixt the parties] And yet these 
latter cases arc much the most frequent ; for although 
I have met with numerous instances recorded by the 
German physiologists of what is called far-working on 
the part of tiicir s^mnambulcs, this power of appearing 
out of the body seems to be a very rare one. Many 
persons will be surprised at these allusions to a kind of 
magnetic phenomena, of which in this country so little 
is known or believed ; but the physiologists and psycho- 
logists ot Germany have been studying this subject for 
the last fifty years, and the volumes filled with their 
theoretical views and records ot cases arc numerous be- 
yond anything the English public has an idea of. 

The only other theory I have met with, which pre- 
tends to explain the mode of this double appearance, is 
that of the sjnrit h.'aving the body, as we have supposed 
it to do in casps of dreams and catalej)sy ; in which in- 
stances, the nerve-spirit, which seems to be the archsBus 
or astral spirit of tho ancient philosophers, has the 
power of ])rojecting a visible body out of the imponder- 
able matter of the atmosphere. According to this 
theory, this nerve-spirit, which seems to be an embodi- 
ment 0^ or rather, a body constructed out of the ncr- 
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vous fluid, or ether — in short, the spiritual body of St. 
Paul, — ^is the bond of union bet\vixt the body and tlio 
soul, or spirit j and has a plastic force to raise up an 
aerial form. Being the highest organic power, it can- 
not by any other, physical or chemical, be destroyed; 
and when the body is cast offj it follows the soul; and 
as, during life, it is the means by which the soul acts 
ui)on the body, and is thus enabled to communicate 
with the cxtei’iial wtjrld, so when the spirit is disem- 
bodied, it is througli this ncrve-spmt, that it can make 
itself visible, and even exercise mechanical powers. 

It is certain that not only somnainbules, but sick 
jiersons, are occasionally sensible of a feeling that seems 
to lend some countenance to this latter theory. 

The girl at Canton, for example, mentioned in a 
former chapter, declared, as do many somnambulic 
patients, that, whilst their bodies are lying stift and 
cold, they see it, as if out of it; and in some instances, 
tliey describe ])articulars of its appearance, wliich they 
could not see in tlie ordinary way. There are also 
numerous cases of sick persons seeing themselves double, 
where no toudoncy to delirium or si^cctral illusion had 
been observed. Tlicse arc, in this country, always 
jdaced under the latter category; but I find various 
instances recorded by the German physiologists, wdiere 
this appearance has been seen by others, and even by 
children, at the same time that it was felt by the 
invalid. In one of these cases, I find the sick person 
saying, “ I cannot think how I am lying. It seems to 
me tliat I am divided, and lying in two places at once.’* 
It is remarkable, that a friend of my own, during an 
illness in the autumn of 1845, expressed precisely the 
same feeling; we however saw nothing of this second 
erjo; but it must be remembered, that the seeing these 
things, as I have said in a former chapter, probably 
depends on a peculiar faculty or condition of the seer. 
The servant of Elisha was not blind, but yet he could 
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not see what his masti?r saw, till his eyes were 02)ened — 
that is, till he was rendered caj)iible of perceh'iiig 
spiritual objects. 

When Peter was released from prison by the angel 
— and it is not amiss here to remtxrk, that even he 
‘‘wist not tliat it was true which was done by the 
angel, but thought he saw a vision ” that is, he did not 
believe his senses, but aujiposed himself the victim of a 
spectral illusion — ^but when lie was released, and went 
and knocked at the door of the gate, where many of 
his friends were assembled, they not conceiving it pos- 
sible he could have escaped, saifl, when the girl who 
had opened the door insisted that he was there, “ It is 
his angel.” What did they mean by this 1 The ex- 
pression is not an angel, but his angel. Now, it is not 
a little remarkable, that in the East, to this day, a 
double, or doppelganger, is called a man’s angel, or 
messenger. As we cannot suppose that this term was 
used otherwise than seriously by the disciples that were 
gathered together in Mark’s house, for they wore in 
trouble about Peter, and w'hcn ho aiTived win*e en- 
gaged in prayer, we are entitled to believe that tluy 
alluded to some recogniscul phenomenon. They Icnew, 
either that the likeness of a man — ^his spiritual self — 
sometimes apjieared where bodily he was not, and that 
this imago or idolon was capable of exerting a mechani- 
cal force, or else that other spirits sometimes assumed 
a mortal form, or they would not have supposed it to 
be Peter’s angel that had knocked at the gate. 

Dr. Ennemoser, who always leans to the physical, rather 
than the psychical explanation of a phenomenon, says, 
that the faculty of self-seeing, which is analogous to see- 
ing another person’s double, is to be considered an illu- 
sion ; but that this imago of another seen at a distance, 
at the moment of death, must be supposed to have an ob- 
jective reality. Bat if we are capable of thus perceiving 
the imago of aaiother person, I cannot comprehend why 
we may not see our own; unless, indeed, the former was 
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never perceived but when the body of the person seen was 
in a state of insensibility; but this does not always seem 
to be a necessary condition, as will appear by some ex- 
amples I am about to detail. The faculty of perceiving 
the object, Dr. Ennemoser considei’s analogous to that 
of second sight, and thinks it may bo evolved by local 
as well as idiosyiicratical conditions. Tlio difliculty 
arising from the fact, that some persons ai^e in the habit 
of seeing the wraiths of their friends and relations, must 
be exphiincd by his hypothesis. The S2)irit, as soon as 
liberated from the body, is adapted for communion with 
all spirits; embodied or otherwise, but all embodied 
spirits ai’c not prepared for communion with it. 

A Mr. R., a gentleman who lias attracted public 
attention by some scientific discoveries, had had a fit of 
i Illness at Rotterdam. Ho wiis in a state of conval(>s- 
cenee, but was still so far taking care of liimsdf as to 
spend ])ai*t of the day in bed, when, as ho was lying 
tlierc^ one morning, the door opened, and there entered, 
in tears, a lady with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted, but whom at th(i time he believed to be in 
England. She walked liastdy uji to the side of his bed, 
wrung her liands, evincing by her gestures extreme 
angui,sh of mind, and before he could sufficiently re- 
cover his surpi'ise to inquire the cause of £er distress 
and sudden ajjpearance, she was goncj. She did not 
disa[)p(iar, Init walked out of the room again, and Mr. R. 
immediately summonetl the servants of the hotel, for 
the ]jurpose of making inquiries about the Englisli 
lady — when she came, what had happened to her, and 
where she liad gone to, on quitting his room ? The 
people declared there was no such |>ersoii there; he 
insisted there was, but they at length convinced him 
that they, at least, knew nothing about her. When 
Ids physician visited him, he naturally expressed the 
great perplexity into which he had been thrown by 
this circimistance: and, as the doctor could find no 
symptoms about his patient that could warrant a sua* 
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picion of spectral illusion, they made a note of the date 
and hour of the occurrence, and Mr. R. took the 
earliest oppoi^tunity of ascertaining if anything had 
happened to the lady in question. Nothing had 
happened to herself, hut at that precise period her 
son had expired, and she was actually in the state of 
distress in which Mr. R. beheld her. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to know whether her thoughts had 
been veiy intensely directed to Mr. R. at the moment; 
but that is a point which I have not been able to 
ascertain. At all events, the imj)elling cause of the 
form projected, be the mode of it what it may, appears 
to have been violent emotion. The following circum- 
stance, which is forwarded to me by the gentleman to 
whom it occurred, appears to have the same origin : — 

“ On the evening of the 12th of March, 1702,” says 
Mr. H., an artist, and a man of sciences, I had been 
reading in the ^ Philosophical Transactions,’ and retired 
to my room somewhat fatigued, but not inclined to 
sleep. It was a bright moonlight night, and I had ex- 
tinguished my candle, and was sitting on the side of 
the bed, deliberately taking off my clothes, when I was 
amazed to behold the visible ayjpearaiice of my half- 
uncle, Mr. R. Robertson, standing before me ; and, at 
the same instant, I heard the words, ‘ 2^wice will he 
sujJleientP The face was so distinct that I actually 
saw the pockpits. His dress seemed to be made of a 
strong twilled sort of sackcloth, and ot the same dingy 
colour. It was more like a woman’s dress than a man’s 
— resembling a petticoat, the neck-band close to the 
<diin, and the garment covering the whole person, so 
that I saw neither hands nor feet. Whilst the figure 
fltood there, I twisted my fingers till they cracked, that 
I might he sure I was awake. 

“On the following morning, I inquired it anybody 
had heard lately of Mr. R., and was well laughed at 
when I confessed the origin of my inquiry. 1 confess 
•I though he was dead; but when my grandfiither 
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heard the story, he said that the dress I described, 
resembled the straight-jacket Mr. R. had been put in 
lonnerly, under an attack of insanity. • Subsequently, 
we learnt that on the night and at the vepy hour I had 
seen him, he had attempted suicide, and been actually 
put into a straight-jacket. 

He afterwards recovered, and went to Egypt with 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Some people laugh at this 
stoiy’’, and maintain that it was a delusion of the ima- 
gination; but surely this is blinking the question ! 
Why should my imagination create such an image, 
whilst my mind was entirely engrossed with a mathe- 
matical problem?” 

The words Twice will he sufficient^'' probably em- 
bodied the thought, uttered or not, of the maniac, under 
the influence of his emotion — ^two blows or two stabs 
would be sufficient for bis purpose. 

Dr. Keriier relates a case of a Dr. J ohn B., who was 
studying medicine in Paris, seeing his mother, one night, 
shortly after he had got into bed, and befoixj he had 
put out his light. She was dressed after a fashion in 
wliich he had never «een her; but she vanished; and 
thus aware ot the nature of the appearance, he became 
iiUKjli alarmed, and wrote home to inquire after her 
health. The answer he received was, that she was ex- 
tremely unwell, having been under the most intense 
anxiety on his accoimt, from hearing that several me- 
dical students in Paris had been arrested as resur- 
rectionists; and, knowing his passion for anatomical 
investigations, she had apprehended he might be amongst 
the number. The letter concluded with an earnest 
request that he would pay her a visit. He did so, and 
liis surprise was so grejit on meeting her, to perceive 
that she was dressed exactly as he had seen her in his 
room at Paris, that he could not, at first, embrace her, 
and was obliged to explain' the cause of his astonish- 
ment and repugnance. 

An analogous case to these is that of Dr. Donne 

M 
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■whicli LS already mentioned in so many publication^ 
that I should not allude to it here, but for the purpase 
of showing that these examples belong to a elms of facts, 
and that it isfiot to he supposed that similarity argues 
identity, or that one and the same stoiy is reproduced 
with new names and localities. I mention this, because 
when circumstances of this kind are related, I some- 
times hear people say, " Oh, I have heard that story 
before, but it was said to have happened to Mr. So- 
and-so, or at such a place;” the truth being, that these 
things liappen in all places, and to a great variety of 
people. 

Dr. Donne was with the embassy, in Paris, where he 
had been but a short time, when his friend Mr. Roberts 
entering the sahn, found him in a state of considerable 
agitation. As soon as he was sufficiently recovered to 
speak, he said that his wife had passed twice through 
the room, with a dead child in her arms. An exju'ess 
vras immediately dispatched to England to inquire for 
the lady, and the intelligence returned was, that, after 
much suffering, she had been delivered of a dead infant. 
The delivery had taken placeat the time that her husband 
had seen her in Paris. Nobody has ever disputed Dr. 
Donne’s assertion that he saw his wife, but, as usual, 
the case is crammed into the theory of spectral illu- 
sions. They say, Dr. Donne was natimilly very anxious 
about his wife’s approfwffiing confinement, of which he 
must have been aware; and that his excited imagina- 
tion did all the rest. In the first place, I do not find 
it recorded that he was suffering any particular anxiety on 
the subject; and even if he were, the coincidences in time 
and in the circumstance of the dead child, remain unex- 
plained. Neither are we led to believe that the doctor 
was unwtill, or living the kind of life that is apt to breed 
thick-coming fancies. He was attached to the embassy in 
the gay city of Paris; he had just been taking luncheon 
with others of the suite, and had been left .^one but a 
abort time, when he vras found in the state of amaze- 
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ment above described. If such extraordinary cases of 
spectral illusion as this, and many others I am record* 
ing, can suddenly arise in constitutions apparently 
healthy, it is certainly high time that thQ medical world 
reconsider the subject, and give us some more compre- 
hensible theoiy of it ^ if they are not cases of spectral 
illusion, but are to be explained tmder that vague and 
abused term Jmciginatmi, let us be told something more 
about Imagination — a service which those who consider 
the word sufficient to account for these strange pheno- 
mena, must, of course, be qualified to perform. IfJ 
however, both these hypotheses, — for they are but 
simple hypotheses, unsupported by any proof whatever, 
only being delivered with an air of authority in a 
rationalistic age, they have been allowed to pass un- 
questioned — ^if, however, they are not found sufficient 
to satisfy a vast number of minds, which I know to be 
the case, I think the inquiry I am instituting cannot be 
wholly useless or unacceptable, let it lead us where it 
may. The truth is all I seek ; and I tliink there is a 
very important truth to be educed from the further* 
investigation of this subject in its various relations — ^in 
short, a truth of paramount importance to all others; 
one which contains evidence of a fact, in which we are 
more deeply concerned than in any other; and which, 
if well established, brings demonstration to confirm 
intuition and tradition. I am very well aware of all 
the diificulties in the way — difficulties internal and 
external; many inherent to the subject itself; and 
others extraneous, but inseparable from it; and I am 
very far from supposing that my book is to settle the 
question, even with a single mind. All I hope or 
expect is, to show that the question is not disposed of 
yet, either by the rationalists or the physiologists; and 
that it is still an open one; and all I desire is, to arouse 
inquiry and curiosity; and that thus some mind, better 
qualified than mine to follow out the investigation, may 
be incited to undertake it. 
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Dr. Kemer mentions the case of a lady, named Dil- 
lenius, who was awakened one night by her son, a child 
of six years of age; her sister-in-law, who slept in the 
same room, alsQ awakened at the same time, and all 
three saw Madame Dilleniiis enter the room, attired in 
a black dress, which she had lately bought. The sister 
said, “ I see you double I you are in bed, and yet you 
are walking about the room.” They were both ex- 
tremely alarmed, whilst the figure stood between the 
doors, in a melancholy attitude, with the head leaning 
on the hand. The child, who also saw it, but seems 
not to have been terrified, jumped out of bed, and run- 
ning to tho figure, put his h«ind through it as he 
attempted to push it, exclaiming, “Go away, you black 
woman.” The form, however, remained as before ; and 
the child, becoming alarmed, sprung into bed again. 
Madame Dillcnius expected that tlie appearance fore- 
boded her own death ; but that did not ensue. A 
serious accident immediately afterwards occurred to her 
husband, and she fancied thei*e might be some con- 
nexion towixt the two events. 

This is one of those cases that, from their extremely 
perplexing nature. Lave induced some psychologists to 
seek an explanation in the hypothesis, that other spirits 
may for some purpose or under certain conditions, 
assume the form of a person, with a view to giving an 
intimation or impression, which the gulf separating the 
material from tho spiritual world renders it difficult to 
con-vey. As regards such instances as that of Madame 
Dilknius, however, we are at a loss to discover any 
motive — unless, indeed, it be sympathy — for such an 
exertion of powgr, supposing it to be possessed ; but in 
the famous case of Catheiine of Kussia, who is said, 
whilst lying in bed, to have been seen by the ladies to 
enter the throne-room, and being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, went herself and saw the figure seated on 
the thrope, and bade her guards fire on it, we may con- 
ceive it possible that her guigdian spirit, if such she 
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had, might adopt this mode of warning her to j)repare 
for a change, which, after such a life as hers, we are 
entitled to conclude, she was not very fit to encounter. 

There arc numerous examples of simijar idienomeiia 
to he met witli. Professor Stilling relates that he heard 
from the son of a Madame M., tliat his mother, having 
sent her maid up stairs, on an errand, the woman came 
running down in a great fright, saying that her mis- 
tress was sitting above, in her arm-chair, looking pre- 
cisely as she had left her below. The lady went up 
stairs, and saw herself as described by the woman, veiy 
shortly after which she died. 

Dr. Werner relates, that a jeweller at Ludwigsburg, 
named llatzel, when in peiiect health, one evening, on 
turning the comer of a street, met his own form, face 
to face; the figure seemed as real and life-like as him- 
self; and he was so close as to look into its very eyes. 
He was seized with terror, and it vanished. He related 
the circumstance to several people, and endeavoured to 
laugh, but, nevertheless, it was evident he was painftilly 
impressed with it. Shortly afterwards, as he was pas- 
sing through a forest, he fell in with some wood-cutters, 
who asked him to lend a hand to the ropes with which 
they were pulling down an oak tree. He did so, and 
was killed by its fall. 

Becker, professor of mathematics at Rostock, having 
fallen into argument with some friends, regarding a 
disputed point in theology, on going to his Hbrary to 
letch a book which he wished to refer to, saw himself 
sitting at the table in the seat he usually occupied. He 
approached the figure, which appeared to be reading, 
and, looking over its shoulder, he observed that the 
book open before it was a Bible, and that, with one of 
the fingers of the right hand, it pointed to the passage, 
‘'Make ready thy house, for thou must die.” He 
returned to the company, and related what he had seen, 
and, in spite of all their arguments to the contrary, 
remained fully persuaded that liis death was at hand. 
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He took leave of Ms friends, and expired on the follow^ 
ing day, at six o’clock in the evening. He had already 
attained a considerable age. Those who would not 
believe in the, appearance, said he had died of the 
fright ; but, whether he did so or not, the circumstance 
is sufficiently remarkable ; and, if this were a real, out- 
standing apparition, it would go strongly to support the 
hypothesis alluded to above ; whilst, if it were a spectral 
illusion, it is, certainly, an infinitely strange one. 

Asl am aware how difficult it is, except where the 
appearance is seen by more persons than one, to distin- 
guish cases of actual self-seeing from those of spectral 
illusion, I do not linger longer in this department, but, 
returning to the analogous subject of Dop2)elgangers, I 
will relate a few curious instances of this kind of j)he- 
nomenon. 

Stilling relates, that a government officer, of the 
name of TripHn, in Weimar, on going to Ms office to 
fetch a paper of importance, saw Ms own likeness sit- 
ting there, with the deed before him. Alarmed, he 
returned home, and desired Ms maid to go there and 
letch the paper she would find on the table. The maid 
saw the same form, and imagined that her master had 
gone by another road, and got there before her ; Ms 
mind seems to have preceded his body. 

The Landrichtcr, or Sheriff F,, in Frankfort, sent Ms 
secretary on an errand ; presently afterwards, the secre- 
tary re-entered the room, and laid hold of a book. His 
master asked him what had brought him back, where- 
upon the figure vanished, and the book fell to the 
ground ; it was a volume of Linnseus. In the evening, 
when the secretary returned, and was interrogated with 
regard to his expedition, he said that he had fallen into 
an eager dispute with an acquaintance, as he went 
along, about some botanical question, and had ardently 
wished he had had Ms LinnsBUS with him to refer to. 

Dr. Werner relates^ that Professor Happach had an 
dderly maid-servant, who was in the habit of coming 
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every morning to call him, and on entering the room, 
which he generally heard her do, she usually looked at 
a clock which stood under the min*or. One morning 
she entered so |oft]y, that though he saw her he did not 
hear her foot; she went, as was her dlistom, to the 
clock, and came to his bedside, but suddenly turned 
round and loft the room. He called after her, but she 
not answering, he jumped up out of bed and pursued 
licr. He could not sec licr, however, till lie reached 
her room, where he f jiund her fast asleep in bed. Sub- 
sequently the same thing occurred frequently with this 
woman. 

An exactly parallel case was related to me as occurring 
to himself, by a publisher in Edinburgh. His house-* 
keeper was in the habit of calling him every morning. 
On one occasion, being jierfectly awake, he saw her 
enter, walk to the window, and go out again without 
speaking, JJeing in the habit of fastening his door, he 
sup])osed ho had omitted to do so; but presently after- 
wards he heard her knocking to come in, and he found 
the door was still locktKl. 81ic assured him she liad not 
been there before. He was in perfectly good health at 
the time this happened. 

Only a lew nights since, a lady, with whom I am 
intimately acquaintcjd, was in bed, and had not been to 
sl(i(?p, wlicn she saw one of her daughters, who slept in 
an ujip6?r room, and who had retired to rest some time 
before, standing at the foot of her bed. H — she 
said, ‘‘what is the matter? what are you come for?” 
The daughter did not answer, but moved away. The 
motlier jumped out of bed, but not seeing Ler, got in 
again: but the figure was still there. Perfectly satisfied 
it was really her daughter, she spoke to her, asking if 
anything had happened ; but again the figure moved 
silently away, and again the mother jumped out of bed, 
and actmdly went part of tlie way uj) stairs; and this 
occurred a third time. The daughter was during the 
whole of this time asleep in her bed; and the lady heap- 
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self is quite in her usual state of health; not robust, but 
not by any means sickly, nor in the slightest degree 
hysterical or nervous; yet, she is perfectly convinced 
that she saw the figure of her daughter on that occa.- 
dion, though xjuite unable to account tor the circum- 
stance. IVobabl}’^ the daughter was areair.iiig of tht 
mother. 

Edward Stem, author of some German works, had 
friend, who was frequently seen out of the body, as tlue 
Gemians term it; ami the father of that person was so 
much the subject of this phenomenon, that he was often 
observed to (inter his house, whilst he was yet working 
in the fields. His wife used to say to him, “Why, 
papa, you came home before;” and he would answer, “ I 
dare say; I was so anxious to get away earlier, but it 
was impossibh‘.” 

The cook in a convent of nuns, at Ebersdoi'f‘ was 
frequently seen picking luirbs in the garden, when she 
was in the kitchen and much in need of them. 

A Danish jdiysician, whose name Dr. Werner does 
not mention, is said to have been frequently seen 
entering a yjatient’s room, and on being spoken to, the 
figure would disappear, with a sigh. This used to occur 
when he had made an api)ouitment which he was pre- 
vented keeping, and was rendered uneasy by the failure. 
The hearing of it, however, occasionecl him such an 
unpleasant sensation that ho requested his patients never 
to tell him when it happened. 

A president of the Supreme Court in Him, named 
Pfizer, attests the truth of the following case: — A 
gentleman, holding an official situation, had a son at 
Gottingen, who wrote home to his father, requesting 
him to send him, without delay, a certain book, which 
he required to aid him in preparing a dissertation he 
was engaged in. The father answered, that he had 
sought but could not find the work in question. Shortly 
afterwards, the latter had been taking a book from his 
shelve^ when, on turning roimd, he beheld, to his 
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amazement, his son just in the act of stretching up liis 
hand towards one on a high shelf in another part of the 
room. “ Hallo !” he exclaimed, supposing it to be the 
young man himself; but the figure disappeared; and, on 
examining the shelf* the father found there the book 
that was required, whicli he immediately forwarded to 
to Gottingen; but before it could arrive there, he re- 
ceived a hitter from his son, describing the exact spot 
wlicro it was to be found. 

A case of what is called sjxictral illusion is mentioned 
by Dr. Paterson, which apj)ears to me to belong to the 
class of phenomena I am treating of. One Sunday 
evening Miss N. was left at home the sole inmate of the 
lioivse, not being permitted to accompany her family to 
church, on account of her delicate state of health. Her 
father was an infirm old man, who seldom went from 
home, and she was not aware whether, on this occasion, 
he had goiuj out with the rest or not. By and by, 
there came on a severe stoim of thunder, lightning, and 
rain, and Miss H. is described as becoming very uneasy 
about her father. Under the influence of this feeling, 
Dr. Paterson says, she went into the back room, where 
he usually sat, and there saw him in liis arm chair. 
Not doubting but it was himself, she advanced, and laid 
her hand ujioii his shoulder, but her hand encountered 
vacancy; and, alarmed, she retired. As she quitted the 
room, however, she looked back, and there still sat the 
tigure. Not being a believer in what is called the 
‘‘supernatural,” Miss N. resolved to overcome her 
api^rehensions, and return into the room, which she did, 
and saw the figure as before. For the space of ftilly 
half an hour she went in and out of the room in this 
manner, before it disappeared. She did not see it 
vanish, but the fifth time she returned, it was gone; 
Dr. Paterson vouches for the truth of this story, and 
no doubt of its being a mere illusion occurs to him, 
though the lady had never before or since, as she 
assured him, been troubled with the malady. It seems 
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to me mucli more likely that, when the storm came on, 
the thoughts of the old man would he intensely drawn 
homewards, he would naturally wish himself in his 
comfortable arm chair, and knowing his young daughter 
to be alone, he would inevitably feel some anxiety about 
her too. There was a mutual projection of their spirits 
towards each other; and the one that was most easily 
hoed from its bonds was seen where in the spirit it 
actually was; for, as I have said above, a spirit out of 
the flijsh, to whom space is anniliilated, must be where 
its thoughts and afiections are, for its thoughts and 
affections ai’e itself. 

I obseive that Sir David Brewster and others, who 
have written on this subject, and who inpresent all 
these phenomena as images projected on the retina 
from the brain, dwell much on the fact that they are 
seen alike, whether the <iye be closed or* open. There 
are, however, two answers to be made to this argu- 
ment ; first, that even if it were so, the i)roof would 
not be decisive ; since it is generally with closed eyes 
that somnambulic persons see— -whether natural som- 
nambules or magnetic patients ; and, secondly, I find 
in some instances which appear to me to be genuine 
cases of an objective appearance, that where the expe- 
riment has been tried the figure is not seen when the 
eyes are closed 

The author of a work, entitled “ An Inquiry into 
the Nature of Ghosts,” who adopts the illusiini theory, 
relates the following story, as one he can vouch for, 
though not permitted to give the names of the par- 
ties : — 

Mias — , at the age of seven years, being in a 
field not far from her lather s house, in tlie parish of 
Erklinton, in Cumberland, saw what she thought was 
her fisither in the field, at a time that he was in bed, 
from which he had not been removed for a considerable 
period* There were in the field, also, at the same 
moment, George Little, and John, his fellow-servant. 
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One of these cried out, “ Gk> to your father, Miss I” 
She turned round, and the figure had disappeared. On. 
retui'niug home, she said, "Where is my father The 
mother answered, " In bed, to be sure, child out of 
wliich he had not been. 

I quote this case because the figure was seen by two 
persons ; I could mention several similar instances, but 
when only seen by one they are, of course, open to 
another explanation. 

Goctlie, whose family, by the way, were ghost- 
scers, relates, that as he was once in an uneasy state of 
mind, riding along a foot-path towards Drusenheim, 
ho saw, "not with the eyes of liis body, but with 
those of his spirit,” himself on horseback coming to- 
wards him, in a dress that he then did not possess. 
It was grey, and trimmed with gold ; the figure dis- 
appeared ; but eight years afterwards he found himself 
quite accidentally, on that spot, on horseback, and in 
precisely that attire.” This seems to have been a case 
of second sight The stoiy of B3npon’s being seen in 
London when he was lying in a fever at Patras, is well 
known ; but may possibly have arisen from some extra- 
ordinaiy person^ resemblance, though so firm was the 
conviction of its being liis actual self that a bet of a 
hundred guineas was offered on it. 

Some time ago, the " Dublin University Magazme** 
related a case, I know not on what authority, as having 
occurred at !^me, to the effect that a gentleman had, 
one night on going home to his lodging, thrown his 
fiervant into great amazement, the man exclaiming, 
" Good Lord, sir I you came home before.” He de- 
clared that he had let his master into the housu, 
attended him up stairs, and, I think, undressed him, 
and seen him get into bed. When they went to the 
room they found no clothes; but the bed appeared 
to have been lain in, and there was a strange mark 
upon the ceiling, as if from the passage of an elec- 
trical fluid. The only thing young man could 
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i-einember whereby to account for this extraordinary 
eircnmstance was, that whilst abroad, and in company, 
he had been overcome with ennui, fallen into a deep 
reverie, and^had for a time forgotten that he was not 
at home. 

When I read this story, though I have learnt from 
experience to be very cautious how I pronounce that 
impossible which I know nothing about, I confess it 
somewhat exceeded my receptive capacity, but I have 
since heard of a similar instance, so well authenticated, 
that my incredulity is shaken. 

Dr. Kemer relates that a canon of a Catholic cathe- 
dral, of somewhat dissipated habits, on coming home 
one evening, saw a light in his bcidroom. When the 
maid oj)ened the door she started back with surprise, 
whilst he inquired why she had left a candle burning 
up stairs ; upon which she declared that he had come 
home just before, and gone to his room, and she had 
been wondering at his unusual silence. On ascending 
to his chamber he saw liimself sitting in the arm-chair. 
The figure arose, passed him, and went out at the room- 
door. He was extremely jdarmed, expecting his death 
was at hand. He, however, lived many yi‘ars after- 
wards, but the influence on his moral character was 
very beneficial. 

Not long since, a professor, I think of theology, at 
a college at Berlin, juldressed his class, saying, that, 
instead of his usual lecture, he should relate to tliem 
ii circaimstance which, the preceding evening, had oc- 
curred to himself, believing the effects worJd be no 
less salutary. 

He then told them, that as he was going home the 
last evening, he had seen his own imago, or double, on 
the other side of the street. He looked away, and tried 
to avoid it, but finding it still accompanied him, he took 
a short cut home, in hopes of getting rid of it, wherein 
he succeeded, till he came opposite his own house, 
•when he saw it at the door. 
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It rang; the maid opened; it entered; she lianded it a 
candle, and, as the professor stood in amazement on the 
other side of the street, he saw the light passing the 
windows, as it wound its way up to his own chamber. 
He then crossed over and rang; the servant was natu- 
rally dreadfully alarmed on seeing him, but, without 
waiting to explain, he ascended the stairs. Just as he 
reached his own chamber, he heard a loud crash, and, 
oil opening the door, they found no one there, but the 
ceiling liad fallen in, and his life was thus saved. The 
servant corroborated this statement to the students; 
and a minister, now attached to one of the Scotch 
churches, was present when the professor told his tale. 
Without admitting the doctrine of protecting spirits, it 
is difficult to account for these latter circumstances. 

A very interesting case of an apparent friendly inter- 
vention occuiTed to the cclebrafced Dr. A. T., of Edin- 
burgh. He was sitting up late one night, reading in 
his study, when he heard a foot in the passage, and 
knowing the family were, or ought to be, all in bed, he 
rose and looked out to ascertain who it was, but see- 
ing nobody, ho sat down again. Presently, the sound 
recuiTed, and he was sure there was somebody, though 
he could not see him. The foot, however, evidently 
ascended the stairs, and he followed it, till it led him 
to the nursery door, which he oiiened, and found the 
furniture was oii lire; and thus, but for this kind office 
of his good angel, his children would have been burnt 
in tlieir beds. 

The most extraordinary history of tins sort, how- 
ever, with which I am acquainted, is the following, the 
facts of which are perfectly authentic : — 

Some seventy or eighty years since, the apprentice, 
or assistant, of a resiicctable surgeon in Glasgow, was 
known to have had an illicit connexion with a servant 
girl, who somewhat suddenly disappeared. Ko sus- 
picion, however, seems to have been entertained of foul 
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play. It appears rather to have been supposed that she 
had retired for the puipose of being conSied, and, con- 
sequently, no inquiries were made about her. 

Glasgow was, at that period, a very different place 
to what it is at present, in more respects than onej 
and amongst its peculiarities was the extraordinary 
strictness with wliich the observance of the Sabbath 
was enforced, insomuch that nobody was permitted to 
show themselves in the streets or public walks during 
the hours dedicated to the church services ; and there 
were actually inspectors appointed to see that this regu- 
lation was observed, and to take down the names of 
defaulters. 

At one extremity of the city, there is some open 
ground, of rather considerable extent, on the north side 
of the river, called The Green,” where people some- 
times resort for air and exercise ; and where lovers not 
unfrequently retire to enjoy as much solitude as the 
proximity to so large a town can afford. 

One Sunday morning, the inspectors of public piety 
above alluded to having traversed the city, and extended 
their perquisitions as far as the lower extremity of the 
Green, where it was bounded by a wall, observed a 
young man lying on the grass, whom they immediately 
recognised to be the surgeon’s assistant. They, of course, 
inquired wliy he was not at church, and proceeded to 
register his name in their books, but instead of attempt- 
ing to make any excuse for his offence, he only rose 
from the ground, sa3dng, ‘‘ I am a miserable man ; look 
in the water!” He then immediately crossed a stile, 
which divided the wall, and led to a path extending 
along the side of the river towards the Kutherglen- 
Toad. They saw him cross the stile, but, not compre- 
hending the significance of his words, instead of ob- 
aerving him fiuther, th^ naturally directed their atten- 
tion to the water, where they presently perceived the 
body of a woman. Having with some difficulty dragged 
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it ashore^ they immediately proceeded to cany it into 
the town, assisted hyaeverkl other persongf, who by this 
time had joined them. It was now about one o’clock, 
and as they passed through the streets, they were ob- 
structed by the congregation that was issuing from one 
of the principal places of worship; and as they stood 
up for a moment, to let them pass, they saw the sur- 
geon’s assistant issue from the church door. As it was 
quite possible for him to have gone round some other 
way, and got there before them, they were not much 
•surpi'ised. He did not approacli them, but mingled 
with the crowd, whilst they proceeded on their way. 

On examination, tlic woman proved to be the missing 
servant-girl. She wiis pregnant, and had evidently 
been murdered with a surgeon’s instrument, which was 
found entangled amongst her clothes. Upon this, in 
consequence ol his knovm connexion with her, and Ids 
implied sell-aecusation to the inspectors, the young man 
was appi'ehendcd, on siisjjicion of being the guilty party, 
and tried upon the circuit. He was the last person 
seen in her eoiripaiiy immediately previous to her dis- 
appearance ; and there was altogether such strong pre- 
sumptive evidence against him, as, corroborated by what 
occuiTed on the Green, would have justified a verdict 
of guilty. But, strange to say, this last most important 
item in the evidence failed, and he established an incon- 
trovertible alibi; it being proved, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, that he had been in church from the 
beginning of the service to the end of it. He was 
therefore acquitted; whilst the public were left in the 
greatest pei-plexity, to account as they could for this 
extraordinary discrepancy. The young man was well 
kno^vxL to the inspectors, and it was in broad daylight 
that they had met him and placed Ids name in their 
books. Neither, it must be remembered, were they 
'ceking for him, nor thinking of him, nor of the woman, 
bout whom there existed neither curiosity nor suspi- 
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cion. Least of all, would they have sought her where 
she was, but for the hint given to them. 

The interest excited at the time was very great; but 
no natural explanation of the mysteiy has ever been 
suggested. 
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CHAPTER IX 

APPARITIONS. 

The number of stones on record, which seem to support 
the views I have suggested in my last chapter, is, I 
lancy, little suspected by people in general; and still 
less is it imagined that similar occurrences are yet fre- 
quently taking place. I had, indeed, myself no idea of 
either one circumstance or the other, till my attention 
being accidentally turned in this direction, I was led 
into inquiries, the result of which has extremely sur- 
prised me. I do not mean to imply that all my ac- 
quaintance are ghost-seers, or that these things happen 
every day; but the amount of what I do mean, is this: 
first, that besides the numerous instances of such phe- 
nomena alluded to in history, which have been treated 
as fables by those who profess to believe the rest of the 
narratives, though the whole rests upon the BJime foun- 
dation, i. (}., tradition and hear-say; besides these, there 
exists, in one form or another, hundreds and hundreds 
of recorded cases, in all countries, and in all languages, 
exhibiting that degree of similarity wliich mark them 
as belonging to a class of facts, many of these being of 
a nature which seems to preclude the possibility of’ 
bringing them under the theory of spectral illusions; 
and, secondly, that I scarcely meet any one man or 
woman, who, if I can induce them to believe I will not 
publish their names, and am not going to laugh at 
them, is not prepared to tell me of some occurrence of 
the sort, as having happened to themselves, their 
family, or their friends. I admit that in many in- 

K 
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stances they terminate their narration by saying, that 
they think it must have been an illusion, because they 
cannot bring themselves to believe in ghosts; not untre* 
quently adfling, that they wish to think so; since to 
think otherwise would make them uncomfoitiable. I 
confess, however, that this seems to me a very unwise, 
as well as a very unsafe way of treating the matter. 
Believing the appearanee to be an illusion, because they 
cannot biing themselves to believe in ghosts, simply 
amounts to saying, “I don’t believe, because I don’t 
believe;” and is an argument of no effect, except to 
invalidate their capacity for judging the question at all; 
but the second reason for not befieving, namely, that 
they do not wish to do so, has not only the same disad- 
vantage, but is liable to much more serious objections; 
for it is our duty to ascertain the truth in an affair that 
concerns every soul of us so deeply; and to slirink from 
looking at it, lest it should disclose something we do 
not like, is an expedient as childish as it is desperate. 
In reviewing my late novel of “ Lilly Dawson,” where 
I announce the present work, I observe, that whilst 
some of the reviewers scout the very idea oi anybody’s 
believing in ghosts, others, less rash, whilst they admit 
that it is a subject we know nothing about, object to 
further investigation, on account of the terrors and un- 
comfortable ftjelings that will be engendered. Now, 
certainly, if it were a matter in which we had no 
pei’sonal concern, and which belonged merely to the 
region of speculative curiosity, everybody would be 
perfectly justified in following their inclinations with 
regard to it; there would be no reason for frightening 
themselves if they do not like it; but since it is 
perfectly certain that the fate of these poor ghosts, be 
it what it may, wiU be ours some day — ^perhaj^s before 
another year or another week has passed over our heads 
— ^to shat our eyes to the truth, because it may, per- 
chance, occasion us some uncomfortable feelings, is 
surely a strange mixture of contemptible cowardice and 
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dajing temerity. If it be true, that by some law of 
nature, depai*ted souls occasionally revisit tbi^ ejarih, we 
may be quite certain tliat it was intended wo should 
know it, and that the law is to some gn^d end; for no 
law of God can be j)urj>oseless or misciiievous; and is it 
conceivable that we should say, wc will not know it, 
because it is disagreeable to ils? Is not this very like 
saying, “ Let us eat, ebrink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die!” and yet refusing to inquire what is to become 
of us when we do die? refusing to avail ourselves of 
that demonstrative proof, which God has mercifully 
placed within our reach? And with all this obstinacy, 
people do not get rid of the a})prehension ; they go on 
stiaiggling agaiust it and keeping it down by argument 
and reason, but there arc vciy few persons indeed, men 
or women, who, when placed in a situation calculated 
to suggest the idea, do not feel the intuitive conviction 
stirring within them. In the ordinary circumstances 
of life, nobody suffers from this terror; in the extraor- 
dinary ones, 1 find the professed disbelievers not much 
b(!ttor off than the believers. Not long ago, I heard a 
lady expressing the great alarm she should have felt, 
had she been exposed to spend a whole night on Ben 
Ijomond, as Mfirgaret Fuller, the Ameiican authoress, 
did lately; ‘‘ for,” said she, thougli I don’t believe in 
ghosts, I should have been dreadfully afraid of seeing 
one, then!” 

Moreover, though I do not suppose that man, in his 
normal state, could ever encoimter an incorporeal spirit 
without considerable awe, I am inclined to think that 
the extreme terror the idea inspires arises from bad 
training. The ignorant frighten children with ghosts, 
and the better educated assm^e them there is no such 
thing. Our understanding may believe the latter, biit 
our instincts believe the former; so that, out of this 
education, we retain the terror, and just believe enough 
to make it very troublesome whenever we are placed in 
circumstances that awaken it. Now, perhaps, if the 
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thing were differently managed, the result might he 
different. Suppose the subject were duly investigated, 
and it were ascertained that the views I and many 
others are disposed to entertain with regard to it are 
correct; and suppose, then, children were calmly told 
that it is not impossible, but that on some occasion they 
may see a departed friend again; that the laws of 
nature established by an all-wise Providence admit of 
the dead sometimes revisiting the earth, doubtless for 
the benevolent purpose of keeping alive in us our faith 
in a futuie state; that death is merely a transition to 
another life, which it depends on ourselves to make happy 
or otherwise; and that, whilst those spirits which appear 
bright and blessed may well be objects of our envy, the 
others should excite only our intense compassion. I 
Jim persuaded that a child so educated would loci no 
terror at the sight of an apparition, more especially as 
there very rarely seems to bo an3rthing terrific in the 
aspect of these forms; they generally come in their 
“habits as they lived,” and appear so much like the 
living person in the flesh, that where they are not 
known to be already dead, they arc frcc|uently mistaken 
for them. There are exceptions to this rule, but it is 
veiy nu’o that the forms in themselves exhibit anything 
to (u-eate alarm. 

As a proof that a child would not naturally be 
teiTified at the sight of Jin appaidtion, I will adduce the 
following instjince, the authenticity of which I can 
vouch for: — 

A lady with her child embarked on board a vessel 
At Jamaica, for the purpose of visiting her friends h 
England^ leaving her husband behind her quite well 
It was a Sidling packet, and they had been some time 
at sea, when, one evening, whilst the child was kneeling 
before her, saying his prayers, i)i‘eviously to going to 
rest, he suddenly said, looking eagerly to a particuljir 
spot in the cabin, “ Mjunma, papal” “ Nonsense, my 
dc;irl” the mother answered; “you know your papa is 
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not here!” "He is, indeed, mamma,” returned the 
cliild; "he is looking at us now!” Nor could she 
convince him to the contrary. When she went on 
dock, she mentioned the circumstance to the captain, 
wlio thought it so strange, that he said he would note 
down the date of the occurrence. The lady begged him 
not to do so, saying, that it was attaching a significance 
to it which would make her miserable; he did it, how- 
ever, and shortly after her arrival in England, she 
learnt that her husband had died exactly at that period. 

I have met with other instances in which children 
have seen apparitions without exhibiting any alarm; 
and in the case of Eredericka Hauife, the infant in her 
arms was frequently observed to point smilingly to 
those which she hei’self said she saw. In the above 
related case, we find a valuable example of an appari- 
tion which we cannot believe to have been a mere sub- 
jective phenomenon, though seen by one person and 
not by another. The rccc])tivity of the child may have 
been greater, or the rapport betwixt it and its father 
stronger, but this occurrence inevitably leads us to 
suggest, how often our dej)arted friends may be near 
us, and wo not see them ! 

A Mr. B., with whom I am acquainted, informed me 
that some years ago he lost two children. There was 
an interval of two years between their deaths; and 
about as long a period had elapsed since the decease of 
the second, when the circumstance I am about to 
relate took place. It may be conceived that at that 
distance of time, however vivid the impression had been 
at first, it had considerably faded from the mind of a 
man engaged in business; and he assures me that on the 
night this event occurred, he was not thinking of the 
children at all; he was, moreover, perfectly well, and 
had neither eaten nor drank anything unusual, nor 
abstained from eating or drinking anything to which 
he was accustomed. He was, therefore, in his normal 
state; when shortly after he had lain down in bed, and 
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before he had fallen asleep, he heard the voice of one of 
the children say, “Papal Papa!” 

“ Do you hear that?” he said to his wife, who lay 
beside him; “1 hear Archy calling me, as plain as ever 1 
heard him in my life !” 

“ Nonsense 1” returned the lady; “ you are fancying it.” 

But presently he again heard “Papa! Papa!” and 
now botli voices spoke. Upon which, exclaiming, “ 1 
can stand this no longer!” he started up, and drawiiig 
back the curtains, saw both children in their night- 
dresses, standing near the bed. He immediately jumped 
out; whereupon they retreated slowly, and with their 
faces towards him, to the window, where they dis- 
appanred. He says, that the circumstance made a great 
impression upon him at the time; and, indeed, that it 
was one that could bever be efiaced; but he did not 
know what to think of it, not believing in ghosts, and 
therefore concluded it must have been some extra- 
ordinary spectral illusion; especially as his wife heard 
nothing. It nia^ have been so; but that circumstance 
by no means proves it. 

From these varying degrees of susceptibility, or 
affinity, there seems to arise another consequence, 
ntunely, that more than one person may see the same 
object, and yet see it differently, and I mention this 
particularly, because it is one of the objections that un- 
reflecting persons make to phenomena of this kind, 
second sight esjiccially. In the remarkable instance 
which is recorded to have occurred at Eipley, in the 
year 1812, to which I shall allude more pai*ticularly in 
a future chapter, much stress was laid on the fact, that 
the first seer said, “Look at those beasts 1” whilst the 
second answered, they were “ not beasts, but men.” In 
a former cha])ter, I mentioned the case of a lady, on 
board a ship, seeing and feeling a sort of blue cloud 
hanging over lier, which afterwards, as it retired, as- 
sumed a human form, though still ajipearing a vapoury 
substance. Now, j^ossibly, had her receptivity, or the 
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rapport, been greater, she might have seen the distinct 
image of her dying friend. I have met vdth several 
instances of these cloudy figures being seen, as if the 
spirit had built itself up a form of atmospheric air; and 
it is remarkable, that when other persons perceived the 
apparitions that frequented the Seeress of Prevorst, 
some saw those as cloudy forms, which she saw distinctly 
attired in the costume they wore when alive; and thus, 
on some occasions, apparitions are represented as being 
transparent, whilst on others they liave not been dis- 
tinguishable from the real corf)oreal body. All these 
discrepancies, and others, to be hereafter alluded to, are 
doubtless only absurd to our ignorance: they are the 
results of physical Jaws, as absolute, though not so 
easily ascertained, as those by which the most ordinary 
phenomena around us are found explicable. 

With respect to these cloudy forms, I have met with 
four instances latcily; two occuiring to ladies, and two 
to gentlemen ; the one a mhiister, and the other a 
man engaged in business; and although 1 am quite aware 
tliat these cases are not easily to be distinguished from 
those of spectral illusion, yet I do not think them so 
myself; and as they occurred to persons in their normal 
state of health, who never before or since experienced 
anything of the kind, and who could find nothing in 
their own circumstances to account for its happening 
then, I shall mention them. In the instances of the 
gentlemen and one of the ladies, they were suddenly 
awakened, they could not tell by what, and perceived 
bending over them a cloudy form, which immediately 
retreated slowly to the other end of the room, and dish 
appeared. In the fourth case, which occurred to an 
intimate friend of my own, she had not been to sleep; 
but having been the last person up in the house, h^ 
just stepped into the bed, where her sister had already 
been some time asleep, ^e was i)erfectly awake, when 
her attention was attracted by hearing the c link of glaes, 
and on looking up she saw a figure standing on the 
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heai*th, which was exactly opposite her side of tlie bed, 
and as there was water and a tumbler there, she con- 
cluded that her sister had stepped out at the bottom, 
unperceived by her, and was di’inking. Whilst she was 
carelessly observing the hgiu'e, it moved towards the 
bed, and laid a heavy hand upon her, pressing her arm 
in a manner that gave her pain. Oh, M^u’ia, don’t 1” 
she exclaimed; but as the foian retreated, and she lost 
sight of it, a strange feeling crept over her, and she 
stretched out her hand to ascertain if her sister was 
beside her. She was, and asleep; but this movement 
awoke her, and she found the other now in considerable 
agitation. She of course tried to persuade her that it was 
a dream or nightmare, as did the family the next day; 
but she was quite clear in her mind at the timti, as she 
then assured me, that it was neither the one nor the 
other; though now, at the distance of a year from the 
occurrence, she is very desirous of putting that con- 
struction upon it. As somebody will be ready to 
suggest that this was a freak played by one of the 
family, I can only answer that that is an explanation 
that no one who is acquainted with all the circumstances 
could admit; added to which, the figure did not dis- 
appear in the direction of the door, but in quite an 
opposite one. 

A very singular thing happened to the accomplished 
authoress of “ Letters from the Baltic,” on which my 
readers may put what interpretation they please ; but I 
give it here as a pendent to the last stoiy. The night 
before she lefb Petersburgh she passed in the house of 
friend. The room appropriated to her use was a large 
dining-room, in which a temporary bed was placed, and 
a folding screen was so arranged as to give an air of 
comfort to the nook where the bed stood. She went 
to bed and to sleep, and no one who knows her can 
mispect het of seeing spectral illusions, or being in- 
capablet<»f distinguishing her own condition when she 
saw anything whatever. As she was to commence her 
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joiiniey on the following day, she had given ordei-s to 
be called at an early hour, and accordingly she found 
herself awakened towards morning by an old woman in a 
complete Russian costume, who looked at Jior, nodding 
and smiling, and intimating, as she supjyosed, that it was 
time to rise. Feeling however very sleepy, and very 
unwilling to do so, she took her watch from behind 
her })i]low, and looking at it j)erceived that it was only 
lour o’clock. As, ii-om the costume of the old woman, 
she knew her to be a Russian, and therefore not likely 
to understand any language she could speak, she shook 
her head, and pointed to the watch, giving her to mi- 
derstand that it was too early. The woman looked at 
her and nodded, and then retreated, whilst the traveller 
lay down tigain and soon fell asleej). By and by she 
was awakened by a knock at the door, and the voice of 
the maid whom she had desired to call her. She bade 
her come in, but the door being locked on the inside, 
she had to get out of bed to admit her. It now 
occurred to her to wonder how the old woman had 
entered, but, taking it for granted there was some other 
mode of ingress, she did not trouble herself about it, 
but dressed, and descended to breakfast. Of course, 
the inquiiy usually addressed to a stranger was made — 
they hoped she had slept well ! “ Perfectly,” she said, 

“ only that one of their good people had been somewhat 
over-anxious to get her up in the morning and she 
then mentioned the old woman’s visit, but to her sur- 
prise, they declared they had no such person in the 
family. “ It must have been some old nurse, or laun- 
dress, or somebody of that sort,” she suggested. Im- 
po&sible I ” they answered ; “ you must have dreamt the 
whole thing ; we have no old woman in the house ; no- 
body wearing that costume ; and nobody could have got 
in, since the door lAust have been fastened long after 
that !” And these assertions the servants fully con- 
firmed ; added to which, I should observe, the house^ 
like foreign houses in general, oonsisted of a flat or 
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floor, shut in by a door, which separated it entirely 
from the rest of the building, and, being high up from 
the street, nobody could even have gained access by a 
window. The My now beginning to be somewhat 
puzzled, inquired if there were any second entrance 
into the room ; but, to her surprise, she heard there was 
not, and she then mentioned that she had locked the 
door on going to bed, and liad found it locked in the morn- 
ing. The tiling has ever remained utterly inexi>lical>le, 
and the family, who were much more amazed by it than 
she was, would willingly believe it to have been a 
dream ; but whatever the interpretation of it may be, 
she feels quite certain that that is not the true one. 

I make no comments on the abovtj c;asc, though a 
very inexplicable one j and I scarcely know whether to 
mention any of those well-established talcs, which ap- 
pear certainly to be as satisfactorily attested as any cir- 
cumstance which is usually taken simply on report. I 
allude particularly to the stories of IVErs. Bloomberg, 
General Wynyard, Lord Tyrone and Lady Beresford; 
the case which took place at Havant, in Hampshire, 
and which is related in a letter from Mr. Caswell, the 
mathematician, to Dr. Bentley ; that which occurred in 
Cornwall, as narrated by the Kcv. Mr. Ruddle, one of 
the prebendaries of Exeter, whose assistance and advice 
was asked, and who himself had two interviews with 
the spirit ; and many others, which are already published 
in difierent works, especially in a little book entitled 
" Accredited Ghost Stories.” I may however mention, 
that with respect to those of Lfidy Beresford and 
General Wynyard, the flunilies of the parties have 
always maintained their entire belief in the circum- 
stances ; as do the family of Lady Betty Cobb, who 
took the ribbon fium Lady Beresford’s arm, after she 
was dead ; she having always worn it since her inter- 
view with the apparition, in order to conceal the mark 
he had left by touching her. 

There have been many attempts to explain away the 
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stoiy of Lord Littleton’s warning, althongli the evidence 
for it certainly satisfied the family, as we learn from 
Dr. Johnson, who said, in regard to it, that it was the 
most extraordinary thing that had happened in his day, 
and that he hoard it from the lips of Lord Westcote, 
the uncle of Lord Littleton. 

There is a sequel however to this story, wliich is 
extremely well authenticated, though much less gene- 
rally laiown. It appears that Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, 
the intiiriate friend of Lord Littleton, was at his house 
at Dartford, when Lord L. died at Pitt-place, Epsom, 
thirty miles off. Mr. Andrews’s house was full of com- 
pany, and he expected Lord Littleton, whom he had 
left in his usual state of health, to join him the next 
cLiy, which w’as Sunday. Mr. Andrews himself feeling 
rather indisposed on the Saturday evening, retired early 
to bed, and requested Mrs. Pigou, one of Ids guests, to 
do the honours of his suppcr*table. He admitted, for 
he is himself the authority for the story, that he fell 
into a feverish sleep on going to bed, but was awakened 
between eleven and twelve by somebody opening his 
curtains, wliich proved to be Lord Littleton, in a night- 
gown and cap, which Mr Andrews recognised. Lord 
L. spoke, saying that he was come to tell liim oil was 
over. It appears that Lord littleton was fond of prjic- 
tical joking, and as Mr. A. entertained no doubt what- 
ever of his visitor being Lord L. liimself, in the body, 
he supposed that this was one of his tricks ; and, 
stretching his arm out of bed, he took hold of his slip- 
pers, the neai-est thing he could get at, and threw them 
at him, whereupon the figure retreated to a dressing- 
room, which li^ no ingress nor egress, except through 
the bed-cliamber. Upon this, Mr. Andrews jumped 
out of bed to follow him, intending to chastise him fur- 
ther, but he could find nobody in either of the rooms, 
although the door was locked on the inside; so he rang 
liis bell, and inquired who had seen Lord Littleton, 
^Nobody had seen him ; but, though how he had got in 
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or out of the room remained an enigma, Mr. Andrews 
asserted that he was certainly there ; and, angry at tlie 
supposed trick, he ordered that they should give liim 
no bed, but, let him go and sleep at the inn. Lord 
Littleton, however, appeared no more; and Mr. An- 
drews went to sleep, not entertaining the slightest sus- 
picion that he had seen an aj)parition. It haj)pencd 
that on the following morning, Mrs. Pigou had occasion 
to go at an early hour to London, and great was her 
astonishment to learn that Loi’d Littleton had died on 
the pieceding night. She immediately despatched an 
express to Dartford with the news, upon the receipt 
of which, Mr. Andrews, then quite well, and remem- 
bering perfectly all that had ha])pened, swooned away. 
He could not understand it, but it had a most serious 
effect upon him ; and, to use his own expression, he 
was not liis own man again for three years. There 
are various authorities for tliis story, the correctness 
of which is vouched for by some members of Mrs. 
Pigou’s family, with whom I am acquainted, who have 
frequently heard the circumstances detailed by herself, 
and who assure me it was always believed by the 
family. I really, therefore, do not see what grounds 
we have for doubting either of these facts. Lord 
Westcote, on whose word Dr Jolmson foxmded his 
belief of Lord Littleton’s warning, was a man of strong 
sense; and that the story was not looked upon lightly 
by the family, is proved by the circumstance that the 
dowager Lady Littleton had a picture, which was seen 
by Sir Nathaniel Wraxhall in her house in Portugal- 
street, as mentioned in his memoirs, wherein the event 
was commemorated. His lordship is in bed, the dove 
appears at the window, and a female figure stands at 
the foot of the couch, annoimcing to the unhappy pro- 
fligate his approaching dissolution. That he mentioned 
the warning to his valet, and some other persons, and 
that he talked of jockeyvtig the ghost by surviving the 
time named, is certain ; as, also, that he died with his 
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watch in his hand, precisely at the appointed period. 
Mr. Andrews says, that he was subject to fits of stran- 
gulation, from a swelliug in the throat, wliicli miglit 
have killed him at any moment ; but his decease hav- 
ing proceeded from a natural and obvious cause, does 
not interfere one way or the other with the validity of 
the prediction, whicli simply foretold his death at a 
particular period, not that there was to be anything 
preternatural in the manner of it. 

As I find so many j)eople willing to believe in 
wraiths, who cannot bcUeve in ghosts — ^that is, they 
are overpowered by the numerous examples, and the 
weight of evidence for the first — ^it would be very desir- 
able if we could ascertain whether these wraiths are 
seen before the death occurs, or after it; but, though 
the day is recorded, and seems always to be the one 
on which the death took place, and the hour about the 
same, minutes are not sufficiently observed to enable 
us to answer that question. It would be an interest- 
ing one, because the argument advanced by those who 
believe that the dead never are seen, is, that it is the 
strong will and desire of the expiiing person which 
enable him so to act on the nervous system of liis 
distant friend, that the imagination of the latter pro- 
jects the form, and secs it as if objectively. By tma- 
ghiation I do not simply mean to convey the common 
notion implied by that much abuscjd word, which is 
only fancy, but the constructive imagination, wliich is 
a much higher function, and which, inasmuch as man 
is made in the likeness of God, bears a distant rela- 
tion to that sublime power by which the Creator pro- 
jects, creates, and upholds his imiverse ; whilst the far- 
working of the departing spirit seems to consist in the 
strong mil to do, reinforced by the strong faith that 
the thing can be done. We have rarely the strong 
will, and still more rarely the strong faith, without 
which the will remains ineftective. In the following 
case, which is perfectly authentic, the apparition of 
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Major K. was seen several hours after his death had 
occurred. 

In the year 1785, some cadets were ordered to pro- 
ceed from Madras to join their rf^giments up the 
country. A considerable part of tlie journey was to 
be made in a barge, and they were under the conduct 
of a senior ofl&cer, Major R. In order to relieve the 
monotony of the voyage, this gentleman proposed one 
day that they should make a shooting excursion inland, 
and walk round to meet tlie boat at a i:»oint agreed on, 
wliich, owing to the windings of the river, it would 
not reach tdl evening. They accordingly took their 
guns, and as they had to cross a swamp, Major R., 
who was well acquainted with the countiy, put on a 
heavy pair of top-boots, which, together with an odd 
limp he had in his gait, rendered him distingidsluible 
from the rest of the party at a considei^able distance. 
When they reached the jungle, tliey found there was 
a wide ditch to leap, which all succeeded in doing 
except the Major, who being less young and active, 
jumped short of the requisite distance : and altliough 
he scrambled up unhurt he found his gun so crammcid 
fiill of wet sand that it would be useless till thoroughly 
cleansed. He, therefore, bade them walk on, saying 
he would follow ; and, taking off his hat, he sat down 
in the shade, where they left liim. When they had 
been beating about for game for some time, they began 
to wonder the Major did not come on, and tiny shouted 
to let him know whereabouts they were ; hnt there 
was no answer, and hour after hour j>assed without liis 
appcarauce, till at length they began to feci somewhat 
imeasy. Thus the day wore away, and they found 
themselves approaching the rendezvous : the boat was 
in sight, and they were walking down to it, wondering 
how their friend could have missed them, when sud- 
denly, to their great joy, they saw him before them, 
making towards the barge. He was without his hat or 
limping hastily along, in his top-boots, and did 
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not appear to observe them. They shouted afitcr him, 
but as he did not look round, they began to run, 
in order to overtake him; and, indeed, fast as lie 
went, they did gain considerably upon him. Still ho 
reached the boat fii*st, crossing the plank which the 
boatmen had placed reatly for the gentlemen they saw 
a]iproachmg. lie ran down the companion stairs, and 
they after liim; but inexpressible was their surprise 
when they could not find him below. They ascended 
again, and inquired of the boatmen what had become of 
him ; but they declared he had not come on board, and 
that nobody had crossed the plank till the young men 
themselves had done so. 

Confounded and amazed at what appeared so inex- 
plicable, and doubly anxious about ‘their friend, they 
immediately resolved to retrace their steps in search 
of liim ; and, accompanied by some Indians who knew 
the jungle, they made their way back to the spot whei'e 
they had left him. From thence some footmarks enabled 
them to trace him, till, at a very short distance from 
the ditch, they found Ids hat and his gun. J ust then 
the Indians called out to them to beware, for that there 
was a simk well thereabouts, into which they might 
fall. An apprehension naturally seized them that this 
might have been the fate of their friend; and on 
examining its edge, they saw a mark as of a heel 
slipping up ; upon this, one of the Indians consented 
to go down, having a rope with which they had pro- 
vided themselves tied round his wtust, for, aware of 
the existence of the wells, the natives suspected what 
liad actually occurred, namely, that the unfortunate 
gentleman had slipped into one of these traps, which, 
being overgrown with brambles, were not discernible 
by the eye. With the assistance of the Indian, the 
body was brought up and carried back to the boat, 
amidst the deep regrets of the party, with whom he 
had been a great favourite. They proceeded with it to 
the next station, where an inquiry was instituted aatio^ 
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the manner of his death, but of course there was nothing 
more to be elicited. ° 

I give this story as related by one of the ])arties 
present, and there is no doubt of its perfect authen- 
ticity. He says, ho can in no way account for the 
mystery — he can only relate the fact; and not one. but 
the whole cadets, saw him as distinctly as they saw 
each other. It was evident, from the spot whore the 
body was found, which was not many hundred yards 
from the ditch, that the accident must have occurred 
very shortly after they loft him. When the young 
men reached the boat, Major K. must have been, for 
some seven or eight hours, a denizen of the other world, 
yet he kept the rendezvous ! 

There was a sim'ilar occurrence in Devonshire, some 
years back, which happened to the well-knowui Dr. 
Hawker, who, one night, in the street, observed an old 
woman pass him, to whom ho was in the habit of giving 
a weekly chaiity. Immediately after she liad passed, 
he felt somebody pull his coat, and, on looking round, 
saw it was she, whereupon he put hk hand in his pocket 
to seek for a sixpence, but, on turning to give it to her, 
she was gone. He thought nothing about it, but when 
he got home, he inquired if she had liad her money tliat 
week, when, to his amazement, he lieard she was dead, 
but his family had forgotten to mention the circum- 
stance. I have met with two curious cases occurring 
in Edinburgh, of late ycjirs ; in one, a young man and 
his sister were in their kitchen, warming themselves 
over the fire, before they retired to l)ed, when,on raising 
their eyes, they both saw a female figure dressed in 
white, standing in the doorway, and looking at tliem; 
she was leaning against one of the d<.>or-j)osts. Miss E., 
the young lady, screamed, whereupon the figure advanced, 
crossed the kitchen towards a closet, and disappeared. 
There was no egress at the closet; and, as they lived in 
a fiat and the door was closed for the night, a stranger 
coULd neither liave entered the hoase nor got out of it. 
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In tho other instance, there were two houses on one 
flat, the doors opposite each other. In one of the 
houses there resided a person with her two daughters, 
grown-up women; in the other Kved a shoe^paker and his 
wife. The latter died, and it was said her husband had 
ill-treated her, and worried her out of the world. He 
was a drunken, dissipated man, and used to be out till a 
late hour most uigbtSf whilst this poor woman sat up 
for him ; and, when she heard a voice on tho stairs, or 
the bell of the street door, she used often to come out 
and look over to see if it were her liusband returned. 
One night, when she had been dead some weeks, the 
two youiig women had rung tho bell and were ascending 
tho stairs to their own door, when, to their amazement, 
they both saw her standing at the top, looking over as 
she used to do in her life-time. At the same moment, 
their mother opened tho door and saw the figure also; 
the girls rushed past, overcome with terror, and one, 
if not both, fainted, as soon as they got into tho house. 
The youngcjst fell on her face in the passage. 

Another cas(3, which occurred in this town, I men- 
tion, although I know it is liable to be called a spectral 
illusion, because it bears a remarkable similarity to one 
which took place in America. A respectable woman 
lost her father, for whom she had a groat aficction; she 
was of a serious turn, and much attached to the tenets 
of her church, in which particulars she thought her 
father had been deficient. She was therefore very 
unhappy about him, fearing that he had not died in a 
proper state of mind.' A considerable time had elapsed 
vsince liis death, but her distrust of his condition was 
still causing her uneasiness, when, one day, whilst she 
was sitting at her work, she felt something touch her 
shoulder, and on looking round she perceived her father, 
who bade her cease to grieve about him, as he was not 
unhappy. From that moment, she became perfectly 
resigned and cheerful. The American case — I have 
omitted to write down the name of the place, and 

o 
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forget it — was that of a mother and son. She was 
also a liighly respectable person, and was described to me 
as perfectly trustworthy, by one who knew her. She was 
a widow, anr| had one son, to whom she was extremely 
attached. lie howevei* disappeared, one day, and slicj 
never could learn what had become of him; she alw; ys 
said, that if she did but know liis fate, she should be 
hapjner. At length, when he liad been dead a con- 
siderable time, her attention was, one day, wl)iLst read- 
ing, attracted by a slight noise, which induced her to 
look round ; and she saw her son, dripping with water, 
and with a sad expression of countenance. The features 
however presently relaxed, and they assumed a more 
pleasing aspect before he disappeared. From that time 
she ceased to grieve, and it was subsequently fiscertained 
that the young man had run away to sea; but no more 
was known of him. Oei*tain it was, howevtsr, that she 
attributed her recovered tranquillity to having seen lier 
son as above narrated. 

A. lady, with whom I am acquainted, when slie was 
a girl, was one day standing at the top of the stairs, 
with two others, discussing their games, when tljey 
each suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Who’s that f There was a 
fourth among them; a girl in a checked pinafore; but 
she was gone again. They had all seen her. One day 
a younger brother, in the same house, was playing with 
a whip, when he suddenly struck at soTnetliing, and 
cried, “ Take that !” and described having seen the 
same girl. This led to some inquiry, and it was said 
that such a girl as they described had lived in that 
house, and had died from the bite of a mad dog ; or, 
i*athcr, had been smothered between two feather beds ; 
but whether that was actually done, or was only a 
report, I cannot say. Supposing this to have been no 
illusion, and I really cannot see how it could be one, 
tlie memory of past sports and pleasures seems to have 
so survived, as to have attracted the young soul, pre- 
maturely cut to tlic spot where similar sj)orts and 
pleasures were being enjoyed by the living. 
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A maid servant, in one of the midland counties of 
England, being up early one morning, heard her name 
called ill a voice that seemed to be her brother s, a 
sailor then at sea; and running up, she found hiri\ stand- 
ing ill tlie hall; he said he was come from afar, and was 
going again, and mentioned some other things, when 
Tier mistress bewaring voices, called to know who she was 
talking to; she said, it was her brother from sea. After 
speaking to her f >r some time, she suddenly lost sight 
of him, and found hci*self alone. Amazed and puzzled, 
fihi) told hcT mistress what had happened, who being 
i(?d thus to suspect the kind of visitor it was, looked 
out of the window to asccitain if there were any marks 
of footsteps, the groimd h(nng covered with snow, 
Thon^ wore however none, and it was therefore clear 
that nobody could have entered the house. Intelli- 
gence afterwards arrived of the young man’s death. 

This last is a case of wraith, but a more complicated 
one, from the circuinstfiiice of speech being supera'dded. 
But this is not by any means an isolat(‘d particular; 
there*, are many such. The author of the book called 
“Accredited Ghost Stories,” whose name I at this 
moment forget, and I have not the book at hand, gives, 
on his own authority, the following circunLstance, pro- 
fessing to be acquainted with the jiartics. A com- 
pany were visiting York Cathedral, when a gentleman 
and lady who had detached themselves from the rest, 
observed an officer wealing a naval uniform approaching 
them; he walked quickly, saying to the lady as he 
passed, “There is another world.” The gentleman, 
seeing her greatly agitated, pursued the stranger, but 
lost sight of him, and nobody had seen such a person 
but themselves. On returning to his companion, she 
told him that it was her brother, who was then abroad 
with his ship, and with whom she had frequently held 
discussions as to whether there was or was not a 
future life. The news of the yoimg man’s death shortly 
reached the ffimily. In tliis case, the brother must 
have been dead; th^ “yirit must have passed out of this 
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world into that other, the existence of which he came 
to certify. This is one of those cases which, happen- 
ing not long ago, leads one especially to regret the want 
of mor^ courage which prevents people giving up their 
names, and avowing their experience. The author of 
the above-mentioned book, from which I bon-ow tliis 
story, says, that the sheet had gone to the press with 
the real names of the parties attached, but that he was 
requested to withdraw them, as it would be painful 
to the hxmily. My view of this case is so different, 
that had it occurred to myself, 1 should have felt it my 
imperative duty to make it known, and give every satis- 
faction to inquirers. 

Some years ago, during the war, when Sir Kobert 
H. E. was in the Netherlands, he hai)i)ened to bo quar- 
tered with two other officers, one of whom was des- 
patched into Holland on an expedition. One night, 
during his absence, Sir H. H. E. awoke, and, to his 
great surprise, saw this absent friend sitting on the bed 
which he used to occupy, with a wound in his l)reast. 
Sir H. immediately awoke his companion, who saw the 
spectre also. The latter then addressed them, saying, 
that he had been that day killed in a skii*mish, and 
that he had died in great anxiety about liis family, 
wherefore h(j had come to communicate that there was 
a deed of much consequence to them deposited in the 
hands of a certain lawyer in London, whose name and 
address he mentioned, adding that this man's lioncsty 
was not to be altogether relied on. He therefore re- 
quested that, on their return to England, they would 
go to his house and demand the deed, but that, if he 
denied the possession of it, they were to seek it in a 
certain drawer in his odice, which he described to them. 
The circumstance impressed them very much at the 
time, but a long while had elapsed ere they reached Eng- 
land, duringwhichperiodthey had gone through so many 
▼icissitudes and seen so many friends fall around them. 
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that tills impression was considerably weakened, inso- 
much that each went to his own home and his own 
pursuits without thinking of fulfil l ing the commission 
they had undert^en. Borne time afterwards, however, 
it happened that they both met in London, and they 
then resolved to seek the street that had been named 
to them, and ascertain if such a man lived there. They 
found him, requested an interview, and demanded the 
deed, the possession of which he denied ; but their eyes 
were upon the drawer that had been described to them ; 
where they asserted it to be; and being there dis- 
covered, it was delivered into their hands. Here, also, 
the soul departed from the body whilst the memory of 
the past and an anxiety for the worldly prosperity of 
those left behind survived; and wc thus see that the 
condition of mind in which this person had died re- 
mained unchanged. He was not indifferent to the 
worldly prosperity of his relatives, and he found his 
own state rendered unhappy by the fear that they might 
suffer from the dishonesty of his agent. It may here 
be naturally objected that hundreds of much-loved 
widows and orphans have been ruined by dishonest 
trustees and agents, where no ghost came back to in- 
stnict them in the means of obviating the misfortune. 
This is, no doubt, a very legitimate objection, and one 
which it is very difficult to answer. I must, however, 
repeat what I said before; nature is full of exceptional 
cases, whilst we know very little of the laws which 
regulate these exceptions ; but we may see a very good 
reason for the fact that such communications are the 
exception, and not the rule; for if they were the latter, 
the whole economy of this earthly life would be over- 
turned, and its affairs must necessarily be conducted 
in a totally different manner to that which prevails at 
present. What the effects of such an arrangement of 
nature would be, had it pleased God to make it, he 
alone knows; but certain it is, that man’s freedom, as 
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a ita^ra! agent, would be iu a great degree abrogated, 
wei’e the barriers that impede our intercourse with the 
spiritual world removed. 

It may be ^inswered, that this is an argument which 
may be directed against th(^ fact of such ai)})earancc.s 
Ixjing permitted at all ; but tliaUis a fallacious objection. 
Eartlujuakcs and iiurricanes are occasionally pc?rmltted, 
whicli overtlirow the work of mail s hands for centuries : 
hut if these conviilsioiLs of nature wtire of cvtTj-day 
occurrence, nobody would think it worth their wliile to 
build a house or cultivate the earth, and the world 
would be a wreck and a wilderness. The apparitions 
that do appear, are not without their use to those who 
IxilioA C in them ; wliilst there is too great an uneertainty 
att(Mi(ling the sul/jcct, gcntirally, to allow of its ever 
b(sng taken into consideration iu mundane affairs. 

Tlie old, so called, siijiorstition of the |)eop]c, tliat a 
person’s “dying witJi sonietliing on his iiiirul,” is om5 of 
the frequent caus(is of those revisitings, seoins. like most 
of their other superstitions, to he founded on experience. 
I meet with many cas(w in which some apparently 
trivial anxiety, or some frustrated communication, pre - 
vents the uneasy ,s]jirLt flinging oil the bonds that bind 
it to the earth. 1 could (piote many examples clitmiC'- 
tcrized by tliis feature,, but will confliie myself to two 
or three. 

Jung Stilling gives a very curious one, whicli occun*cd 
in the year 1740, and for the authenticity of which he 
vouches. A gentleman, of the name of Donien, of most 
excellent <iharacter and amiable disposition, who was 
tutor in tlie Carolina Colleges at Brunswick, died there 
in tliat year ; and immediately previous to liis death, 
he sent to request an interview with another ^tutor, of 
tlio name of Hofer, with whom he had lived on terms 
of friendslup. Hofer obeyed the summons, hut came 
too late ; the dy iug man was already in the last agonies. 
After a short time, rumours begau to circulate that 
Herr Dorrien had been seen by di flerent persons about 
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Aie (iollego ; but as it was with the pupils that those 
rumours originated, they were supposed to be mere 
fancies, and no attention whatever was paid to them. 
At length, however, in the month of Octol)er, three 
m.mtlis art<ir the decease of Herr Dorrieii, &, circumstance 
octuiri'od that excited considerable amazement amongst 
tii(j professors. It formed p:v.'t of the duty of TIofer to 
go ilirougli the cjollcgc every night between the hours 
of (deven and twelve, for the purpose of ascertaining 
t])at all tlie scholai's were in bed, and that nothing irre- 
gular was going on amongst them. On the night in 
question, on entering one of the aiite-rooms in the exe- 
cution of this duty, he saw, to his great amazement, 
Herr Horrien, seated, in the dressing-gown and white 
cap he was accustomed to wear, and holding the latter 
with liis right liand, in such a manner as to conceal 
the upper jjart of the face ; frc/iu the eyes to the chin, 
however, it was distinctly visible. This unex2)ecied 
sight naturally startled Holer, ]>ut summoning i*esb- 
lution, he advanced into the young man’s chamhru*, 
and having ascertained that all was in order, closed tlie 
(hjor; he then turned his eyes again towards the spectre, 
and there it sat as before, wbereuj)OTi he went up to it, 
and stretched out his arm towards it ; but be was now 
seized with such a feeling of indescribable horror that 
he C(ndd scarcely withdraw his hand, which became 
swollen to a degree that for some months lie bad 
no use of it. On the following day he rdated this cir- 
cumstance to the professor of Tnatbematics, Oeder, who 
of course treated the thing as a sjiectral illusion. Ho 
however consented to accomjiiin}' llofer on his rounds 
the eiLsuiug night, satisfied that he should be able either 
to convince him it was a mere jihantasm, or else a 
s{)ectre of flesh and blood who was playing him a trick. 
They accordingly went at the usual hour, but no sooner 
had the professor of mathematics set his foot in that 
same room, tlian he exclaimed, “By Heavens, it is 
Dorrien liimself !” Hofer in the meantime proceeded 
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into the chamber as before, in pursuance of his duties, 
and on his return they both contemplated the figure for 
some time; they had, however, neither of them the 
courage to address or approach it, and finally quitted 
the room very much impressed, and perfectly convinced 
that they had seen Dorrien. This incident soon got 
spread abroad, and many people came in hopes of satis- 
fying their own eyes of the fact, but their pains were 
fruitless; and even Professor Oeder, who had made up 
his mind to speak to the apparition, sought it repeat- 
edly in the same place in vain. At length he gave it 
up, and ceased to think of it, saying, “ I have sought 
the ghost long enough; if he has an3rthing to say, he 
must now seek me.” About a fortnight after this, he 
was suddenly awakened between three and four o’clock 
in the morning, by something moving in lus chamber, 
and on opening his eyes he beheld a shadowy form, 
having the same appearance as the spectre, standing in 
front of a press which was not more tlian two steps 
from his bed. He raised himself^ and contemplated the 
figure, the features of which he saw distinctly for some 
minutes, till it disappeared. On the following night he 
was awakened in the same manner, and saw the figure 
as before, with the addition that there was a sound pro- 
ceeded from the door of the press, as if somebody was 
leaning against it. The spectre also stayed longer this 
time, and Professor Oeder, no doubt frightened and 
angry, addressing it as an evil spirit, bade it begone, 
whereon it made gestures with its head and hands that 
alarmed him so much that he adjured it, in the name 
of God, to leave him, which it did. Eight days now 
elapsed without any further disturbance, but after 
that period the visits of the spirit were resumed, and he 
was awakened by it repeatedly about three in the morn- 
ing, when it would advance from the press to the bed, 
and liang its head over him in a manner so annoying, 
that he started up and struck at it, whei-eupon it would 
retire, but presently advance aosain. Perceiving now 
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that the countenance was rather placid and friendly 
than otherwise, the professor at length addressed it; 
and having reason to believe that Dorrien had left some 
debts unpaid, he asked him if that were the case, upon 
which the spectre rcitreated some steps, and seemed to 
place itself in an attitude of attention. Oeder reite- 
rated the inquiry, whereupon the figure drew its hand 
across its mouth, in which the professor now observed a 
short pipe. “Is it to the barber you are in debt?” 
he inquired. The spectre slowly shook its head. “ Is 
it to the tobacconist, then?” asked he, the question 
being suggested by the pipe. Hereupon the form 
retreated, and disappeared. On the following day, 
Oeder narrated what had occurred to Councillor Erath, 
one of the curators of the college, and also to the sister 
of the <ieceased, and arrangements were made for dis- 
charging the debt. Professor Seidler, of the same col- 
lege, now proposed to pass the night with Oeder, for the 
purpose of observing hf the ghost came again, which it 
did about five o’clock, and awoke Oeder as usual, who 
awoke his companion, but just then the form dis- 
appeared, find Seidler said he only saw something white. 
They then both disposed themselves to sleep, but pre- 
sently Seidler was aroused by Oeder’s starting up and 
striking out, whilst he cried out with a voice expres- 
sive of rage and horror, “Begone ! You have tormented 
me long enough ! If you want anything of me, say 
what it is, or give mo an intelligible sign, and como 
here no more !” 

Seidler heard all this, though he saw nothing; but as 
soon as Oeder was somewhat appeased, he told him that 
the figure had returned, and not only approached the 
bed, but stretched itself upon it. After this, Oeder 
burnt a light, and had some one in the room with him 
every night. He gained this advantage by the light, 
that he saw nothing; but between the hours of three 
and five, he was generally awakened by noises in hi» 
room, and other symptoms that satisfied him the ghost 
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was there. At length, however, this annoyance ceased 
also; and trusting that liis unwelcome guest had taken 
his leave, he dismissed his bed-fellow, and dis])ensed with 
his light. Two nights passed quietly over; on the third, 
howevei’, the ’ spectre returned; but veiy perceptibly 
darker. It now presented another sign, or symbol, 
which seemed to represent a picture witli a hole in the 
middle, through which it thrust its hc;ad. Oeder was 
now so little alarmed, that he bade it express its wishes 
more clearly, or approach nearer. To these requisitions 
the apparition shook its head, and then vanished. This 
strange phenomenon recurred se^'eral times, and even in 
the presence of another curator of the college; but it 
was with considerabl(‘> difficulty they discovered wliat the 
symbol was meant to convey. They at length, however, 
found that Dorrien., just before his illness, had obtained, 
on trial, several pictures for a magic lantern, wliicih had 
never been returned to their owner. This was now done, 
and from that time the apparition was neibher seen nor 
heard again. Professor Oeder made no sc.^erot of these 
circumstances; he related them publicly in court and 
college; he wrote the jiccount to several cmimmt i)er.sons, 
and declare<l himself ready to attest the facts upon his 
oath. 

Stilling, who relates this story, has been called super- 
stitious ; ho may be so ; but his piety and his honesty 
are above suspicion. He says the facts are well known, 
and that he can vouch for their authenticity; and as ho 
must liavc been a cotempovary of the }>arties concerned, 
he had, doubtless, good oppoit unities of ascertaining 
what foundation there ,wa.s for the story. It is cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary one, and the demeanour of 
the apirit as little like what we should have naturally 
apprehended as possible; but, as I have said before, we 
have no right to pronoimce any opinion on this subject, 
except from experience, and there arc two arguments to 
be advanced in favour of tliis narration; the one being, 
that I cannot imagine anybody, setting about to invent 
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a ghost story, would have introduced circumstances so 
apparently improbable and inappropriate; and tho other, 
consisting in the fact that I have met with numerous 
relations, coming from veiy opposite q^uarbers, which 
scorn to corroborate the one m question. 

With respect to the cause of the spectre’s appearance, 
Jung Stilling, I think reasonably enough, suggests, that 
the poor man had intended to commission Hofer to 
settle these little affairs for him, but tliiit, dihiying this 
duty too long, his mind had heen oppr .ssed by tho 
recollection of them in his last moments — ^lio had 
carried liis care with him and it bound liim to the 
earth. Wherefore, considering how many persons die 
with duties unperformed, this anxiety to repair the 
neglect is not more frequently manifested, we do not 
know; some reason we have already suggested as pos- 
sible; there may be others of which we caii form no idea, 
any more than we can solve the question, why in some 
cases communication and even speech seems easy, whilst 
in this instance the spirit was only able to convey its 
wishes Ijy gestures and symbols. Its addressing itself 
to Oeder instead of Ilofcr, probably arose from its 
finding coraimiiiication with him lt>ss difilcult; the 
swelling of Hofer 3 arm indicating that his physical 
nature was not adapted for this spiritual intercourse. 
With respect to Oeder’s expedient of burning a light in 
his room, in order to prevent his seeing the shadowy 
form, wo can comprehend that the figure would he 
discerned more easily on the dark ground of com- 
parative obscurity, and that clear light would render it 
invisible. Hr, Kemer mentions, on one occasion, tliat 
whilst sitting in an adjoining room, with the door open, 
he had seen a sliadowy figure, to wdiom his Y)atient was 
S})eaking, standing beside her bod; and catching uyj a 
candle, he had rushed towanls it; but as soon as he hfid 
thus illuminated the chamber, he could no longer dis- 
tinguish it. 

The ineffective and awkward attempts of this appaii- 
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tion to make itself uiidei'stood, are not easily to be 
reconciled to our ideas of a spirit, whilst at the same 
time, that which it could do and that which it could 
not— the powers it possessed and those it wanted — ^teud 
to throw some light on its condition. As regards space, 
we may suppose, tliat in this instance what St. Martin 
said of ghosts in general may be applicable, “./e m 
crois pas aiuc revenantSy mais je croix aux restantsf* 
that is, he did not believe that spirits who had once 
quitted the earth returned to it, but he believed that 
some did not quit it, and thus, as the somnambule men- 
tioned in a former chapter said to me, “ Some are wait- 
ing and some are gone on before.” Dorrien s uneasi- 
ness and worldly care chained him to the earth, and he 
was a restanty but being a spirit, he was inevitably in- 
ducted into some of the inherent properties of spirit ; 
matter to him was no impediment, neither doors nor 
walls could keep him out ; he had the intuitive percep- 
tion of whom he could most easily communicate with, 
or he was brought into rapport with Oeder by the 
latter s seeking him ; and he could either so act on 
Oeder’s constructive imagination, as to enable it to pro- 
ject his own figure, with the short pipe and the pictures, 
or he could, by the magical power of liis will, build up 
these images out of the constituents of the atmosphere. 
The last seems the most probable, because, had the 
rapport with Oeder, or Oeder’s receptivity, been suffi- 
cient to enable the spirit to act potently upon him, it 
would have been also able to infiise into his mind the 
wishes it desired to convey, even without speech, for 
speech, as a means of communication betwixt spirits, 
must be quite unnecessary. Even in spite of these 
dense botlies of ours, we have great difficulty in concealing 
our thoughts from each other ; and the somnambule reads 
the thoughts, not only of his magnetiser, but of others 
with whom he is placed in rapport. In cases where 
speech appears to be used by a spirit, it is frequently not 
audible speech, but only this transference of thought^ 
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which appears to be speech from the manner in which 
the thought is borne in and enters the mind of tJie 
leceivcr ; but it is not through his ears, but through 
his universal supplementaiy sense, that he receives it ; 
and it is no more like what we mean by hearingy than 
is the seeing of a clairvoyanty or a spirit, like our seeing 
by means of our bodily organs. In those cases where 
the speech is audible to other persons, we must suppose 
cliat the magical will of the spirit can, by means of the 
atmosphere, simulate these soimds as it can simulate 
others, of which I shall have to treat by and by. It 
is remarkable, that, in some instances, this magical 
power seems to extend so far as to rc])resent to the eye 
of the seer a form ap]jarently so real, solid, and life-like, 
that it is not recognisable fr*om the living man ; whilst in 
other cases the production of a shadowy figure seems to 
be the limit of its agency, wliether limited by its own 
faculty, or the recei)tivity of its subject ; but we must be 
quite sure that the form is, in either instance, equally 
ethereal or immaterial. And it will not bo out of i)lace 
here to refer to the standing joke of the sceptics about 
ghosts appearing in coats and waistcoats. Bentham 
thought he had settled the question for ever by that 
objection ; and I have heard it since frequently ad- 
vanced by very acute persons, but, proi)erly considered, 
it has not the least validity. 

Whether or not the soul on leaving its earthly 
tabernacle finds itself at once clothed with that spiritual 
body which St. Paul refers to, is wliat we cannot know, 
though it seems highly probable; but if it be so, we 
must be sure that this body resembles in its nature that 
fluent subtle kind of matter, called by us imj)onderables, 
which ai’e capable of penetrating all substances; and 
unless there be no visible body at all, but only the will 
of a disembodied spirit acting upon one yet in the 
flesh, in which case it were as easy to impress the 
imagination with a clothed figure as an unclothed one, 
we must conclude that this ethereal flexible form, 
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whether permanent or temporary, may be held together 
and retain its shape by the volition of the spirit, as oiir 
bodies are held together by the principle of life that is 
in them; and ,we sec in various instances, where the 
spectator has been hold enough to try the cxporhneiit, 
that though the shadowy body was jjcrvious to any 
substance passed through it, its inlegrity was only 
momentarily intoiTuptcd, and it immediately I’ccoverod 
its previous shape. Now as a spirit, provided there be 
no (^special Jaw to the contrary, partial or universal, 
absolute or otherwise, governing the spiritujxl w'orld, 
must be where its thoughts and wishes are, just as wo 
should be at the place wo intently tliink of, or desire, if 
our solid bodies did not iinj)ec]e us, so must a s})irit 
appear a« it is, or iis it concivres of itself ; mor^illy, it 
can only concei ve of itself as it is, good or bad, light or 
dark; but it may conwivc of itscif clothed as well as 
unclothed; and if it can conceive of its former body it 
can equally conceive of its former habiliments, and so 
represent them, by its power of will to the eye, or pre- 
sent them to the constructive imagination of the seer; 
and it will be able to do tliis with a degreo of distinct- 
ness proportioned to the receptivity of the latt(‘r, or to 
the intensity of the rapport which exists between them. 
Now, considered in this way, the api)earance of a spirit 
“ in its hahit .os it lived,” is no more extraordinary than 
the appearance of a sj)irit at all, and it adds no com- 
plexity to the phenomenon. If it appears at all, in a 
recognisable form, it must come naked or clothed; the 
fonnor, to say the least of it, would be much more 
frightful and shocking; and if it be clothed, I do not 
see what right we have to expect it shall be in a fancy 
costume, conformable to our ideas, which are no ideas 
at all, of tluj other world; nor why, if it be endowed 
with the memory of the past, it should not be natural 
to suppose it wovdd assume the external aspect it wore 
during its earthly pilgrimage. Certain it is, whether 
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consistent with our notions or not, all tradition seems 
to show that this is the appearance they assume; and 
the veiy fact, that on the first view of the case, and 
until the question is philosophically considered, the 
iiddltion of a suit of clothes to the phenomenon not 
only rendcTS its acceptance much more difficult, but 
throws an air of absurdity and improbability on the 
whole subject, furnishes a very strong argument in 
favour of the j)ei'suaai( ii, that this notion has been 
founded on ex])eriencc, and is not the result either of 
fancy or gratuitous invention. The idea of spirits 
appearing like angels, with wings, &c., seems to be 
drawn from those relations in the Bible, when messengers 
were sent from God to man ; but those departed spirits 
are not angels, though probably destined in the 
course of ages to become so; in the mean time, their 
moral state continues as when they quitted the body, 
and their iriemories and affections are with the 
earth, and so earthly they appear more or less. We 
meet with some instances in which bright spirits have 
been swji; protecting spirits, for exami)le, who have 
shaken off their earth entirely, clinging to it yet, but 
by some lioly afiection or mission of mercy, and these 
appear, not with wings, which whenever seen are merely 
symbolical, for we cannot imagine they are necessary to 
the motion of a spirit, but clothed in robes of light. 
Such appearances, however, seem much more rare than 
the others. It will seem to many persons very incon- 
sistent with their ideas of the dignity of a spirit that 
they should appear and act in the manner I have 
<lescribed, and shall describe further; and I have heard 
it objected that we cannot suppose God would permit the 
dead to return merely to frighten the living, and that 
it is showing him little reverence to imagine he would 
suffer them to come on such trifling errands, or demean 
themselves in so undignified a fashion. But God 
permits men of all degrees of wickedness, and ot every 
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kind of absurdity, to exist, and to harass and disturb 
the earth, whilst they expose themselves to its obloquy 
or its ridicule. 

Now, as I .have observed in a former chapter, there 
is nothing more perplexing to us in regarding man as a 
responsible being, than the degree to which we have 
reason to believe his moral nature is iiiHuenced by his 
}>hysical organization; but leaving this difficult question 
to be decided — if ever it can be decided in this world — 
by wiser heads than mine, there is one thing of which 
we may rest perfectly assured, namely, that let the 
fault of an impure, or vicious, or even merely sensuous 
life, lie where it will — ^whether it be the wicked spirit 
within, or the ill-organized body without, or a tertium. 
quid of both combined, — Still, the soul that has been a 
party to this earthly career must be soiled and dete- 
riorated by its familiarity with evil; and there seems 
much reason to believe that the dissolution of the con- 
nexion between the soul and body produces far less 
change in the former than has been commonly supposed. 
People generally think, if they think on the subject at 
all, that as soon as they are dead, provided they have 
lived tolerably virtuous lives, or indeed been free from 
any great crimes, tliey will immediately find themselves 
provided with wings, and straightway fly up to some 
delightful place, which they call heaven, forgetting how 
unfit they are for heavenly fellowship; and although I 
cannot help thinking that the Almighty has mercifully 
permitted occasional relaxations of the boundaries that 
separate the dead from the living, for the purpose of 
ahowing us our error, we are determined not to avail 
ourselves of the advantage. I do not mean that these 
spirits — these revenants or restanta — are special messen- 
gers sent to warn us; I only mean that their occasionally 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon” form the excep- 
tional cases in a great general law of nature, which 
divides the spiritual from the material world; and that 
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in filming this law, those exceptions may have been 
designed for our heneiit 

There arc sevei-al stories extant in the English, and 
a vast number in the German records, whieh, supposing 
them to be well founded — and I repeat, that for many 
of them we have just as good evidence as for anything 
else we believe as hearsay or tradition — ^would go to 
confirm the fact that the spirits of the dead are some- 
times disturbed by what aj>pear to us very trifling 
cares. I give the following case from Dr. ELerner, who 
says it was related to him by a very respectable man, 
on whose word lie can entirely rely. 

was,” said Mr. St. S., of S — “the son of a man 
who had no fortune but his busmess, in which he was 
ultimately successful. At first, however, his means 
being narrow, he was perhaps too anxious, and inclined 
to parsimony ; so that when my mother, careful house- 
wife as she was, asked liim for money, the demand 
generally led to a quarrel. This occasioned her great 
imeasiness, and having mentioned this characteristic of 
her husband to her father, the old man advised her to 
get a second key made to the money-chest, unknown 
to her husband, considering tliis expedient allowable 
and even preferable to the destruction of their conjugal 
felicity, and feeling satisfied that she would make no ill 
use of the power possessed. My mother followed his 
advice, very much to the advantage of all parties; and 
nobody suspected the existence of this second key, 
<ixcej)t myselfj whom she had admitted into her confi- 
dence. Two and twenty years my parents lived hap- 
pily together, when I, being at the time about eighteen 
hours’ journey from home, received a letter from my 
father, inf^ming mo that my mother was lU; that he 
hoped for ner speedy amendment ; but that if she grew 
worse he would send a horse to fetch me home to see 
her. I was extremely busy at that time, and therefore 
waited for further intelligence, and as several days 
p 
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elapsed without any reaching me, I trusted she was 
coiivalericeiit. One night, feeling myself unwell, 1 had 
lain down c>n, the bed with my clothes on to take a 
little rest. It was between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
jujd I had not been t-o slocjp, when some omj h nocked at 
the door, and my in other entered, di'essed as she usually 
was. She saluted me, and Sivid, ^Wc shall see (^acli 
other no more in this world, but I Irave an injunction 
to give you. .1 have given that key to H. (naming a 
servant wc then had), and she will remit it to you. 
Keep it carefully, ov tlirow it into the water, but iii'ver 
lot your father see it ; it would trouble him. Farewell, 
and walk virtuoasly tlirough life T And with tlicso 
words she turned iiiid quitted the room by the dcior, as 
she entered it. 1 immediately arose, called u}) my 
people, expressed my ajiprehension that my motliorwas 
dead, and without furtlicr delay started for liomc. As 
I approached the house, R, the maid, came out, and 
informed me that my mother had expired bet^vixt the 
hours of eleven and twelve on tlie preceding night. As 
there was another person present at the moment, slic 
said nothing fui’tlicr to me, but sho took au early 
opjKjrtunity of rcmiitting .me the key, saying tliat iny 
mother had given it to her just before she expired, 
desiring her to place it in my hands, with an injunction 
that I should keep it carefully, or fling it into the 
water, so that my hither might never know^ anything 
abr)ut it. I took the Icey, k(;i)t it for some years, and 
at length threw' it into the Lahne.” 

I am aware tliat it may be objected by those who 
believe in wraiths, but in no other kind of apparition, 
that this i)lienomcnon occurred before the death of the 
lady, and that it was produced by her vehement anxiety 
witlj regjird to the kc}^; it may be so, or If may not; 
but at all events, wo see in this case how a comparar 
til ofy trifling uneasiness may disturb a dying person, 
and how, therefcu*o, if memory remains to them, they 
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may carry the uneasiness with them, and seek by such 
means as they have, to obtain relief from it. 

A remarkable instance, of anxiety for the welfare of 
those left behind, is exhibited in the following stoiy, 
which I received from a member of the family con- 
cerned : — ^IMrs. R,, a lady very well connected, lost her 
husband when in the prime of life, and found herself 
with fourteen children unprovided for. The over- 
whelming nature of the calamity depressed her energies 
to such a degree as to render her incapable of those 
exci'tions which could alone redeem them fi’om ruin. 
The Hood of misfortune seemed too strong for her, and 
she yi(d(led to it without resistance. She had thus 
given way to despondency for some time, when one 
day, as she was sitting alone, the door o])encd, and her 
mother, who had been a considerable time dead, entered 
tile room and addressed her, rein’oviDg her for this 
weak indiilgcince of useless sorrow, and bidding her 
exert herself for the sake of her cliildrcn. From that 
period she threw off the depression, set actively to work 
to jiromote the fortunes of her family, and succeeded so 
well that they ultimately emerged from all their diffi- 
culties. 1 asked the gentleman who related this cir- 
cumstance to me, whether he believed it. He answ(?red 
that he could only assure me that she hci’self affirmed 
the fact, and that she avowedly attributed the sudden 
change in her character and conduct to this causo — lor 
bis own part, he did not know wliat to say, finding it 
diliiciilt to believe in the possibility of such a visit from 
the dead. 

A somewhat similar instance is related by Dr. Kenicr, 
which he says he received from the party himself, a man 
of sense and probity. This gentleman, Mr. F., at an 
early age lost his mother. Two and twenty years after- 
wards he formed an attachment to a young person, whoso 
hand he i*e3olved to ask in marriage. Having one 
evening seated himself at Lis desk; lor the pmpose of 
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writing his proposal, he was amazed, on accidentally 
lifting his eyes from the paper, to see his mother, look- 
ing exactly as if alive, seated opposite to him ; whilst 
die, raising h(Sr finger with a warning gesture, said, “ Do 
not that thing !” Not the least alarmed, Mr. F. started 
up to approach her, whereupon she disappeared. Being 
very much attached to the lady, however, he did not 
feel disposed to follow her counsel : hut having read 
the letter to his father, who highly approved of the 
match, and who laughed at the ghost, he returned to 
his chamber to seal it, when, whilst he was adding the 
superscription, she again appeared as before, and reite- 
rated her injunction. But love conquered ; the letter 
was dispatched, the marriage ensued, and after ten 
years of strife and unhappiness was dissolved by a judi- 
cial process. 

A remarkable circumstance occurred, about forty 
years ago, in the family of Dr. Paulus at Stuttgard. 
The wife of the head of the family having died, they, 
with some of their connexions, were sitting at table 
a few days afterwards, in the room adjoining that in 
which the corpse lay, when suddenly the door of the 
latter apartment opened, and the figure of the motlicr, 
clad in white robes, entered, and saluting them as she 
passed, walked slowly and noiselessly through tho room, 
and then disappeared again through the door by whicli 
she had entered. The whole company saw the appa- 
rition; but the father, who was at that time quite in 
health, died eight days afterwards. 

Madame R. had promised an old wood-cutter, who 
had a particular horror of dying in the poor-house, be- 
cause he knew his body would be given to the surgeons, 
that slie would take care to see him properly interred. 
The old man lived some years afterwards, and she had 
quite lost sight of him, and indeed forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, when she was one night awakened by the 
sound of some one cutting wood in her bed<chamber ; 
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and so perfect was the imitation, that she heard every 
log flung aside as separated. She started up, exclaim* 
ing, “The old man must be dead!” and so it proved; 
his last anxiety having been that Madame R should re- 
member her promise. 

That our interest in whatever has much concerned 
us in this life accompanies us beyond the grave, seems 
to be proved by many stories I meet with, and the fol- 
lowing is of undoubted authenticity : — Some years ago, 
a music-masfcer died at Erfurt, at the age of seventy. He 
was a miser, and had never looked with veiy fkiendly 
eyes on Professor Kinck, the composer, who he knew 
was likely to succeed to his classes. The old man had’ 
lived and died in an apartment adjoining the class- 
room; and the first day that Kinck entered on his 
office, wliilst the scholars were singing A us der tte/e ruf 
ich dichj which is a paraphrase of the De •profundis, he 
thought ho saw through a hole or bull’s eye there was 
in the door something moving about the inner chamber. 
As the room was void of every kind of furniture, and 
nobody could possibly be in it, Kinck looked more 
flxedly : wlien he distinctly saw a shadow, whose move- 
ments were accompanied by a strange rustling sound. 
Perplexed at the circumstance, he told his pupils that 
on the following day he should require them to repeat 
the same chord. They did so ; and whilst they were 
singing, Kinck saw a person walking backwards and 
forwards, in the next room, who frequently approached 
the hole in the door. Yery much struck with so 
extraordinary a circumstance, Kinck had the choral 
repeated on the ensuing day ; and this time his suspi- 
cions were fully confirmed; the old man, his pre- 
decessor, approaqhiiig the door, and gazing steadfastly 
into the class-room. “ His face,” said Kinck, in relating 
the story to Hr. Mainzer, who has obligingly furnished 
it to me as entered in his joltmal at the time, — “ his face 
was of an ashy gray. The apparition,” he added. 
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“ never more appeared to me, although I frequently had 
the choral repeated. 

“ I am no believer in ghost stories,” said Einct, “ nor 
in the least sifperstitious; nevertheless, I cannot help 
admitting that I have seen this ; it is impossible forme 
to doubt or to deny that which I know I saw.” 
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THE FUTURE THAT AWAITS US. 

In all ages of the world, and in all parts of it, mankind 
have earnestly desired to learn the fate that awaited 
them when they had ^‘shuffled off this mortal coil;” 
and those i)rctending to be their instructors have built 
up difK^rent systems which have stood in the stead of 
knowledge, and more or less satisfied the bulk of the 
people. The interest on this subject is, at the present 
])eriod, in the most highly civilized portions of the 
globe, less than it has been at any preceding one. The 
great proportion of us live for this world alone, and 
think very little of the next; we are in too great a 
hurry of' pleasure or business to bestow any time on a 
subject of which we have such vague notions — notions 
so vague, that, in short, we can scai’cely by any effort 
of the imagination bring the idea home to ourselves; 
and when we are about to die we are seldom in a 
situation to do more than resign ourselves to what is 
inevitable, and blindly meet oui* fitc; whilst, on the 
other hand, what is generally called the religious 
world, is so engrossed by its struggles for power and 
money, or by its sectarian dispute and enmities; and 
so narrowed and circumscribed by dogmatic ortho- 
doxies, that it has neither inclination nor liberty to 
tium back or look around, and endeavour to gather up 
from past records and present obs^rvatiem, such hints 
as are now and again dropt in our path to give us an 
intimation of what the truth may be. The rationalistic 
age, too, out of which we are oi^y just emerging, and 
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which succeeded one of gross superstition, having 
settled, beyond appeal, that there never was such a 
thing as si ghost — ^tliat the dead never do come back to 
tell us the 'secrets of their prison-house, and that 
nobody believes such idle tales but children and old 
women, seemed to have shut the door against the only 
charmel through which any information could be 
sought. Hevelation teUs us very little on this subject, 
Keasou cam tell us nothing; and if Nature is equally 
silent, or if we are to be deterred from questioning her 
from the fear of ridicule, there is certainly no resource 
left for us but to rest contented in our ignorance; and 
each wait till the awful secret is disclosed to ourselves. 
A great many things have been pronounced untrue and 
absurd, and oven impossible, by the highest authorities 
in the age in which they lived, which have afterwards, 
and indeed within a very shoH period, been found to 
be both possible and true. I confess myself, for one, 
to have no respect whatever for these dogmatic denials 
and affirmations, and I am quite of opinion that vulgar 
incredulity is a much more contemptible thing than 
vulgar credulity. We know very little of what is 
and still less of what may be; and till a thing has been 
proved, by induction, logically impossible, we have no 
right whatever to pronounce that it is so. As I have 
said before, d priori conclusions are perfectly worthless : 
and the sort of investigation that is bestowed upon 
subjects of the class of which 1 am treating, sometlnng 
worse; inasmuch as they deceive the timid and the 
ignorant, and that very numerous class which pins its 
iaith on authority and never ventures to think for 
itself, by an assumption of wisdom and knowledge, 
which, if examined and analyzed, would very frequently 
prove to be nothing more respectable th^ obstinate 
prejudice and rash assertion. 

For my own part, 1 repeat, I insist upon nothing. 
The opinions I have formed from the evidence collected 
may be quite erroneous; if so, as 1 seek only the truth. 
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I shall be glad to be undeceived, and shall be quite 
ready to accept a better explanation of theses facts 
whenever it is offered to me; but it is in vain to tell 
me that this explanation is to be found in what is 
called imagination, or in a morbid state of the na ves, 
or an unusual excitement of the organs of wonder, 
colour, and form, or in imposture ; or in all these together. 
The existence of all such sources of error and delusion, 
I am far from denying, but I find instances that it is 
quite impossible to reduce under any one of these cate- 
gories, as we at present undci*stand them. The multi- 
plicity of these instances, too— for not to mention the 
large number that are never made known, or carefiilly 
concealed, if I were to avail myself liberally of cases 
already recorded in various works, many of which I 
know, and many others I hear of as existing, but 
which I cannot conveniently get access to, I might 
fill volumes — literature abounds in them 
— the number of the examples, I repeat, even on 
the supposition that they are not facts, would of 
itself form the subject of a very curious physiological 
or psychological inquiry. If so many people in re- 
spectable situations of Iffe, and in apparently a normal 
state of health, are either capable of such gross 
impostures, or the subjects of such extraordinary 
spectral illusions, it would certainly be extremely 
satisfactory to learn something of the conditions that 
induce these phenomena in such abundance; and all 1 
expect from my book at present is, to induce a sospi- 
cion that we are not quite so wise as we think ourselves; 
and that it might be worth while to inquire a little 
seriously into reports, which may perchance turn out 
to have a deeper interest for us than all those various 
questions, public and private, put together, with which 
we are daily agit^ing our minds. 

I have alluded, in an earlier part of this work, to the 
belief entertained by the ancients, that the souls of 
men, on being disengaged from the bodies, passed into 
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a middle state, called Hadas, in wliicli their portions 
seemed neither to he that of comjdete happiness nor of 
insupportable misery. They retained their personality, 
their human ft)rm, tlieir memory of the past, and their 
interest in those that had been dear to them on earth. 
Communications were occasioualJy made by the desad to 
the living ; tliey mourned over their duties neglected 
and their errors committed; many of their mortal 
feelings, passions, and propensities, seemed to survive; 
and they sometimes sought to repair, through the 
instrumentality of the living, the injuries they had 
formerly inflicted. In short, d^iath was merely a 
transition from one condition of life to another; but in 
this latter state, although we do not see them con- 
demned to undergo any torments, we perceive that they 
are not hapj)y. There are indeed compartments in this 
dark region ; there is Tartarus for the wicked, and the 
Elysian fields for the good, but they ai;e comparatively 
thinly peopled. It is in the mid region that these pale 
shades abound, consistently with. the fact, that here on 
earth, moral as well as intellectual mediocrity is the 
rule, and extremes of good or evil the exceptions. 

With regard to the opinion entertained of a future 
state by the Hebrews, the Old Testament gives us very 
little information; but what glimpses we do obtain of it, 
appear to exhibit notions analogous to those of the 
heathen nations, inasmuch as that the personality and 
the form seem to be retained, and the possibility of these 
depai*ted spirits revisiting the earth and holding com- 
mune with the living is admitted. The request of the 
rich man, also, that Lazarus might be sent to warn his 
brethren, yet alive, of liis own miserable condition, 
testifies to the existence of these opinions; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the favour is denied, not because 
its performance is impossible, but because the mission 
would be unavailing — a prediction which, it appears to 
mes, time has singularly justified. Altogether, the 
notion that in the state entered upon after we leave 
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this worlil, the personality and form are retained, that 
these shades sometimes revisit the earth, and tliat the 
memory of the past still survives, seems to be universal, 
for it is found to exist amongst all people, savage and 
eivdized; and if not founded on observation and 
ex];)erieucc, it becomes difficult to account for such 
unanimity on a subject which, I think, speculatively 
considered, would not have been productive of such 
results; and one proof of this is, that those who reject 
such testimony and tradition as we have in regaid to 
it, and rely only on their own tmderstan dings, appear 
to be pretty uniformly led to form opposite conclusions. 
They cannot discern the mode of such a phenomenon; 
it is open to all sorts of scientific objections, and the 
ewi hono sticks in their teeth. 

This position being admitto<i, as I think it must be, 
we have but onci resource left, when^by to account for 
the universality of this persuasion; which is, that in all 
pcrio<Ls and places, both mankind and womankind, as well 
in health as in sickness, have been liable to a series of 
spectral illusions of a most extraordinary and complicated 
nature, and bearing such a remarkable similarity to each 
other, in regard to the objects 8up])osed to ho seen or . 
heard, that they liave been univers^ly led to the same 
erroneous interpretation of the phenomenon. It is 
manifestly not impossible that this may he the case ; 
and if it be so, it becomes the business of physiologists 
to inquire into the matter, and give us some account 
of it. In the meantime, we may be permitted to take 
the other view of the question, and examine what pro- 
babilities seem to be in its favour. 

When the body is about to die, that which cannot 
die, and which, to spare words, I will call the amdy 
departs from it— whither? We do not know; but in 
the first place, we have no reason to believe that the 
space destined for its habitation is far removed from 
the earth, since, knowing nothing about it, we are 
equally entitled to suppose the contraiy; and in tihe 
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next, that which wc call distance is a condition that 
merely regards material objects, and of which a spirit is 
quite independent, just as our thoughts arc, which can 
travel from here to China, and back again, in a second 
of time. Well, then, supposing this being to exist 
somewhere, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the souls of the inhabitant of each planet continue to 
hover within the sphere of that planet, to which, for 
anything we can tell, they may be attached by a mag- 
netic attraction, supposing it to find itself in space, fi^ee 
of the body, endowed* with the memory of the past, 
and consequently with a consciousness of its own deserts, 
able to perceive that which we do not ordinarily per- 
ceive, namely, those who have passed into a similar state 
with itself, will it not naturally seek its place amongst 
those spirits which most resemble itself, and with whom, 
therefore, it must have the most affinity? On caiiih, 
the good seek the good, and the wicked the wicked; 
and the axiom, that “like associates with like,” we 
cannot doubt will be as true hereafter as now. “ In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions,” and our in- 
tuitive sense of what is fit and just must needs assure 
us that this is so. There are too many degrees of moral 
worth and of moral unworth amongst mankind, to 
permit of our supposing that justice could be satisfied 
by an abrupt division into two opposite classes. On 
the contrary, there must be infinite shades of desert, 
and, as we must consider that that which a spirit enters 
into on leaving the body is not so much a plojcfi as a 
ijmdition^ so there must be as many degrees cf happi- 
ness or suffering as there are individuals, each carrying 
with him his own Heaven or Hell. For it is a vulgar 
notion to imagine that Heaven and Hell wcq places; 
they are states; and it is in ourselves we must look for 
both. When we leave the body, wc carry them with 
us; “as the tree Mis, so it shall lie.” The .soul which 
here has wallowed in wickedness or been sunk in sen- 
suality, will not be suddenly purified by the death of 
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the body; its moral condition remains what its earthly 
Bojonm has trained it to, but its means of indnlging its 
propensities are lost. If it has had no godly aspirations 
here, it will not be drawn to God there;, and if it has 
so bound itself to the body that it has Imown no hap- 
I)ines3 but that to which the body ministered, it will be 
incapable of happiness when deprived of that means of 
enjo 3 '^ment. Here we see at once what a variety of 
conditions must necessarily ensue; how many compara- 
tively negative states there must be betwixt those of 
positive happiness or positive misery. 

We may thus conceive how a soul, on entering upon 
this new condition, must find its own place or state ; if 
its thoughts and aspirations here have been heavenward, 
and its pursuits noble, its conditions will be heavenly. 
The contemplation of God’s works, seen not as by our 
mortal eyes, Imt in their beauty and their truth, and 
ever-glowing sentiments of love and gratitude, and, for 
aught we know, good offices to souls in need, would con- 
stitute a suitable heaven, or happiness for such a being; 
an incapacity for such pleasures, and the absence of all 
otliers, would constitute a negative state, in which the 
chief suffering would consist in mournful i*egrets and a 
vague longing for something better, which the untrained 
soul that never lifted itself from the earth knows not 
how to seek ; whilst maUgnant passions and unquench*- 
able desires would constitute the appropriate hell of the 
wicked ; for we must remember, that although a spirit 
is independent of those physical laws which are the 
conditions of matter, the moral law, which is inde- 
sti-uctible, belongs peculiarly to it — ^that is, to the spirit, 
and is inseparable from it. 

We must next remember, that this earthly body we 
inhabit is more or less a mask, by means of which we 
conceal from each other those thoughts which, if con- 
stantly exposed, would* unfit us for living in com- 
munity ; but when we die, this mask falls away, and the 
truth shows nakedly, ^here is no more disguise ; we 
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iippear as we are, spirits of liglit or spirits of darkness ; 
and there can be no difficulty, I should think, in con- 
ceiving tbis, since we know that even our present 
opaque and fjomparatively inflexible features, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, will bo tlic index of the 
mind ; and that the ex].)ression of the face is gradually 
moulded to the fashion of the thoughts. How much 
more must this be the case with the fluent and diapha- 
nous body which we expect is to succeed the fleshly 
one ! 

Thus, I think, we have arrived at forming some con- 
ception of the state that awfdts us hereafter ; the inde- 
structiblcj moral law fixes our place, or condition ; 
ajfinity governs our associations; and the mask under 
which we conceal oursclvcis having fallen away, we 
appear to each other as wo are ; and I must here 
observe, that in this last circumstance must bo com- 
prised one very important element of happiness or 
misery ; for the love of the pure spirits for eacli other 
will be for ever excited hy simjdy beholding that Ixiauty 
and brightness which will be the inalicnabhj exprtission 
of their goodness ; whilst the reverse will he the case 
with the spirits of darkness ; for no one loves wickcilness, 
either in themselves or others, however we may ])ractise 
it. We must also understand, that the words dark and 
light, which in this world of appearance we use meta- 
phorically to express good and evil, must be understood 
literally when S])eakiiig of that other world where 
everything will be seen as it is. Goodness is truth, and 
trutli is light ; and wickedness is falsehood, and false- 
hood is darkness, and so it will he seen to he. Those 
who have not the light of truth to guide them will 
wander darkly through this valley of the shadow of 
death ; those in whom the light of goodness shines will 
dwell in the light, which is inherent in themselves.. 
The former will be in the kingdom of darkness, the 
latter in the kingdom of light. All the records exist- 
ing of the blessed spirits tW have appeared, ancient 
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or modern, exliibit them as ro])ed in light, wliilst their 
anger or sorrow is symbolized by their darkness. Now, 
there appears to me notliing incomprohensiblo in this 
view of tlio future ; on the contrary, it is the only one 
which I over found myself capable of coucoivmg or 
rec(jnciUng with the justice and mercy of our Creator. 
He d(jcs not punish us, we punisli ourselves ; wo have 
built up a heaven or a liell to our own. liking, and we 
carry it with us. Tlie lire that for ever burns without 
consuuiing is the fiery evil in which wc have chosen our 
j)art. ; and the heaven in which we sliall dwell will bo 
the heavenly peace whicli will dwell in us. We are our 
own judges and our own chastisers; and here I must say 
a few words on the subject of that, apparently to us, pre- 
teruatural memory wdiicli is devclo]>od under certain cir- 
cumstances, and to which I alluded in a former chapter. 
Every one will have lieard that pei’sous who have 
beer, drowned and recovered have had, in wliat would 
have hoeji tlicir last moments had no means been used 
to revive them, a strange vision of ilie past, in Avhich 
tluiir whole life seemed to lioat before them in Review; 
and I have heard of the same jdienomenon taking place 
in moments ol impending death in other forms. Now, 
as it is not during the struggle for life, but immediately 
before insensibility ensues, tliat this vision occurs, it 
must be the act of a moment ; and this renders compre- 
hensibh^ to us wliat is said by the Seeress of Prevorst, 
and other somiiamhules of the liighest order, namely, 
that the instant the soul is freed from the body, it sees 
its wIkjIo earthly career in a single sign ; it knows that 
it is good or evil, and pronounces its own sentence. 
The extraordinary memory occasionally exliibited in 
sickness, where the link between the soul and the body 
is probably loosened, ^ows us an adumbration of this 
faculty. 

But *this self-pronou’nccd sentence we are led to 
hope is not final, nor does it seem consistent with the 
love and meri^ of God that it should be so. There 
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must be few, indeed, who leave this earth fit for 
heaven ; for although the immediate frame of mind in 
which dissolution takes place is probably very import- 
ant, it is surely a pernicious error, encouraged by jail 
chaplains and philanthropists, tliat a late repentance 
and a few parting prayers can purify a soul sullied by 
years of wickedness. Would we at once receive such 
an one into our intimate communion and love % Should 
we not recpiire time for the stains of vice to be washed 
away and habits of virtue to be formed 1 Assuredly 
we should ! And^how can we imagine that the purity 
of heaven is to bo sullied by that approximation that 
the purity of earth would forbid ? It would be cruel 
to say, irrational to think, that this late repentance is 
of no avail; it is doubtless so far of avail that the 
straining upwards and the heavenly aspirations of the 
parting soul are carried with it, so that when it is free, 
instead of choosing the darkness, it will flee to as much 
light as is in itself; and be ready, through the mercy of 
God and the ministering of brighter spirits, to receive 
more. But in this case, as also in the innumerable 
instances of those who die in what may be called a 
negative state, the advance must be progressive, though 
wherever the desij*o exists, I must believe that this 
advance is possible. If not, wherefore did Christ, after 
being “ put to death in the flesh,” go and preach to 
the spirits in prison” ? It would have been a mockery 
to jn'cach salvation to thpse who had no hope ; nor 
would they, having no hope, liave listened to the 
preacher. 

I think these views are at once cheering, encourag- 
ing, and beautiful; and I cannot but believe, that were 
they more generally entertained and more intimately 
conceived, they would be very bgncficial in their effects. 
As I have said before, the extremely vague notions 
people have of a future life, prevent the possibility of 
its exercising any great influence upon the present. 
The picture, on one side, is too revolting and incon- 
sistent with our ideas of Divine goodness to be delibe- 
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rately accepted ; wliilst, with regard to the otlier, onr 
feelings somewhat resemble those of a little girl, T once 
knew, who, being told by her mother what was to be 
the reward of goodness if slic were so ha])py as .to i-eauh 
lieaven, }>nt her finger in her eye ancl beg;ai to cry, 
exclaiming, Oh, mainma ! how tir(Hl 1 shall be sing- 

. . . 

The qiuistion wliich will now naturally ansc, and 
wliicli I am bound to answer, is, how have these views 
been, formed? and whn.t is the juithority for them? and 
the answ(.>r I have to make will startle many minds, 
when I say that they have l)ceii gathered from tw o 
sooroes ; first, and chiefly, from thf^ state in which those 
apii'its appioar to be, and sometimes avow thcinseh es to 
ho, who, after quitting the oartli, return to it and 
make themselves visible to tl)c Jmng ; ajid, st'condly, 
from the I'evelations of niiinerous souinaml)uk‘s of the 
higfhcst ordta*, which entirely conform in .all cases, 
not only with the revelations of the dead, hut with 
each Ollier. I do not mean to imply, wlien I s.‘iy 
this, tluit I consid(jr the question finally settled, as 
to w'lietlhu* somnambules are ivally (doarseers or 
only visionaries; nor that I luux* by any means csta- 
hlLsh(*d the fact that the dead do sometimes actii.ally 
return ; but I am obliged to beg the question for tho 
mome.nt, since whether these sources be pure or impure, 
it is from them the iiiforniation has been collected. It 
is ti’uc, that these views are extremely conformable 
with those entc^rtaiiied by Plato and liis school of philo- 
sophers; and also wdth those of tho mystics of a later 
ago; but the latter CM^rtaiiily, aud the former probably, 
built up their systems on the same foundation; and I 
am very fur from using the term mystics in the oj>})ro- 
brious, or at least contemptuous, tone in wliich it has 
of late years been uttered in this country; for although 
abounding in errors, as regarded the concrete, ancl 
although their want of an inductive methodology led 
them constantly astray^ iu the region of the real, they 
were sublime teachers in that of the ideal ; and they seOm 
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to have heeji endowed with a wonderful insight into 
this veiled depaitment of our nature. 

It may he here oh j acted, that wc only admire their 
insight, becfius(^ being in entire ignorance of the sub- 
ject of it, we accept raving for revelation; and that no 
weight can be attached to tlie conformity of later dis- 
closures with thc^irs, since they have no doubt been 
founded u])on them, to the ignorance, it is admitted ; 
and, simply looking at their views, as they stand, they 
have nothing to support them but their sublimity and 
consistency; but as regards the value of the evidence 
aflbrded by conformity, it rests on very different grounds; 
for the reporters fi-om whom we collect our intelligenco 
are, with very few exce]»tioiis, those of whom w’e mny 
safely predicate, that they wxtc wliolly unacquainted 
with the systems ju’omulgatcd by the Platonic philo- 
sophers, or the mystics either, nor, in Jiiost instances, 
had ever lieard of their names; for, as regards tliat 
peculiar somiiandudic state which is herc^ rehuTcd to, 
the subjects of it appear to be generally very young 
people of either s(;x, and cbieily girls; and as r(‘gards 
gbost-seeing, altlunigh this phenomenon sicins to have 
no connexion with the age of the sef'r, yet it is not 
usually from the learned or the cultivated w^e eollcet 
our cases, inasmuch as the aj>pre.hension of ridicule, on 
the (3n<^ hand, and the fast hold the doctrine of s])ectral 
illusions has taken of them, on the. other, prevent fbeir 
believing in their own senses, or j)ro<luoing any evidence 
they might have to furnish 

And here will be offered another subtle objection, 
3 mmely, tliat the testimony of such Avitnesses as I haAx 
above described is perfectly worthless ; but this I deny. 
The somnamhulic states I allude to are such as have 
been deveU»pod, not ai'tificially, but naturally ; and often 
under very extraordinary nervous diseases, accompanied 
with catalepsy, and various symptoms far beyond feign- 
ing. JSuch (jjises are rare, and, in this coiintr}- , seem to 
have been tery little observed, for doubtless they must 
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occur, and when they do occur, they are very carefully 
concealed hy the families of the patient, and not fol- 
lowed up or investigated as a psychological phenomenon 
hy the physician ; for it is to be observecl that, with- 
out questioning, no revelations are made ; they are not, 
as far as I know, over sj)ontaneous. I have heard of 
tWo such cases in this country, both occumng in the 
higher classes, and both patieiits being young ladies ; 
but, althoiigh surprising phenomena were exhibited, 
interrogation was not permitted, and the particulars 
were never allowed to transpire. 

No doubt tliere are examples of error and examples 
of imposture, so there are in everything where room is 
to be found for them; and I am quite aware of the 
propensity of liysterical patients to deceive, but it is 
for the judicious observers to examme the genuineness 
of each particular instance; and it is jierfectly cei*tain 
and well established l)y the German jdiysiologists and 
psychologists, who have carefully studied the subject, 
that there are many above all suspicion. Provided, 
then, that the case be genuine, it remains to be deter- 
mined how liuicli value is to be attached to the revela- 
tions, for they may be (i[uite honestly delivered, and 
yet be utterly wortliless — ^the mere ravings of a dis- 
ordercid brain ; ainl it is here that conformity becomes 
important, for I cannot admit the objection that the 
simple circumstance of the patients being diseased in- 
validates their evidence so entirely as to annul even 
the value of their unanimity, because, although it is 
not logically impossible that a certain state of nervous 
derangement should occasion all somnambnles, of the 
class in question, to make similar answers, when inter- 
rogated, regarding a subject of which in their normal 
condition they know nothing, and on which they have 
never reflected, and that these answers should be not 
only consistent, but disclosing far more elevated views 
than are evolved by minds of a very superior order 
wliich have reflected on it very deeply — I say, although 
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this is not logically impossible, it will assuredly be 
found, by most ]>(Tsons, an liypothesis of much more 
difficult acceptance than the one I propose; namely, 
that whatever be the cause of the effect, these patients 
are in a stfit(^ clear-seeing, Avhei*(;iri they have “ more 
than iriortal knowledge that is, more knowledge than 
mortals possess in their normal condition : and it must 
not be forgotten, that wo hav'e some facts, confessed ])y 
ail experienced physicians and ])hysiologi>t3, even in 
this countrA'", proving that there aix; states of disease in 
whicli preternatural faculties have becui developed, such 
as no theory has yet satishxctorily accioimted for. 

Tint Dr. Passavaut, who ha.s VTitteii a very philo- 
sophical work on the subject of vital magnetism and 
clear-seeing, asserts, that it is an error to imagine that 
th<^ ecstatic condition is merely tl)o product of disease. 
He says, that it li.-xs sometimes exhibited itself in per- 
sons of very vigorous constitutions, instancing Joan of 
j\.rc, a woman, whom historians have little understood, 
and whose memory Voltaire’s detestable j>ooin has ridi- 
culed and degraded, but who was, nevercheless, a great 
j)sy chologieal ] )1 icn omenon. 

The circumstance?, too, that phenomena of this kind 
are more frequently develo])cd in women than in n'l^n, 
and that they are merely the consetjuence of her greater 
iiervons irritability, has been made another objection to 
th(?m — an objection, however, which Dr. Passavaut con- 
siders founded on ignorance of the essential dilference 
])etweea the sexes, wliicli is not merely a physical but 
:i psychological one. Man is more i>roduct5ve thiiii 
receptive. In a state of perfectibility, both attribiitea 
would bf) equally d(3veloped in him ; but in this terres- 
trial life only imperfect phases of the entire sum of the 
soul’s faculties are so. Mankind ai’e but cliildi^en, male 
or female, yoimg or old : of man, in his totality, we 
have l^t faint adumbrations, hero and there. 

Thus the ecstatic woman will be more frequently a 
seer, instinctive and intuitive ; man, a doer and a 
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■worker ; and as all genius is a degree of ecstasy or 
clear-seeing, we perceive the reason wlicrefore in man 
it is more productive than in "woman, and that oui- 
greatest poets and artists, in all kindS, are of the 
former sex, and even the most remarkable women j)i*o- 
cluce but little in science or ai*t ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the feminine instinct, and tact, and intuitive 
seeing of trutli, is frcrpiently more sure than the ri^jo 
and deliberate judgment of man : and it is hence that 
solitude and such conditions as develop the passive or 
receptive at the exjiense of the active, tend to produce 
this state, and to assimilate the man more to the nature 
of the woman ; wldlst in her they intensify these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : and this is also the reason 
that simple and child-like people and races ai’e the most 
frequent subjects of these jdienomena. 

It is only iiccessfiry to read Mozart’s account of his 
own moments of inspiration, to com2)rehend, not only 
the similarity, but the positive identity of the ecstatic 
state with the state of genius in activity, ‘^WJienall 
goes well with me,” lie sjiys, when I am in a carriage, 
or walking, or when I cannot sleep at night, the 
thoughts come streaming in upon me most fluently. 
Whence, or how, is more tlian I can tell. What comes, 

I hum to myself, as it proceeds tlien follows 

■the coimter-point and the clang of the different instru- 
ments, and if* I am not distiu-bed, my soul is fixed, and 
the thing grows greater, and broader, and clearer; and 
I have it all in my head, even when the piece is a long 
one, and I sec it like a beautiful picture, not heg;..ing 
the difierent parts in succession, as they must be played, 
but the whole at once. That is the delight ! The 
composing and the making is like a beautiful and vivid 
dream, but this hearing of it, is the best of all.” 

What is this but clear-seeing, backwards and for- 
wards, the past and the future? The one faculty is 
not a whit more surprising and incomprehensible than 
the other, to those who possess neitW, only we see 
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the material product of one, and therefore believe in 
it. But, as Fasaavunt justly says, these coruscations 
belong not to genius exclusively : they are latent in iiU 
men. In the highly gifted, this divine spark becomes 
a flame to light the world withal; but even in the 
coarsest and least developed organizations, it may, and 
does, momentarily break forth. The genu of the h ighest 
spiritual life is in the rudest, according to its degree, 
as well as in the highest form of man we have yet 
seen ; he is but a more iini^ertbct type of tlui race, ir 
whom tliis spiritual germ has not unfolded itself. 

Then, with res])Oct to our second source of iiifn*- 
mation, I am quite aware that it is equally difficult 
to establish its validity ; but there are a few argu- 
ments in our favour here, too. In the fiist ]>lace, as 
Dr Joluisou says, though all reason is against us, all 
tradition is for us ; and this conformity of tradition is 
surely of some weight, smee I think it would be difli- 
cult to find any parallel instance of a imivmal tra- 
dition that was entirely without a foundation in truth ; 
for with respect to witchcraft, the Iwlief in which is 
equally universal, we now know that the phenomena 
were generally facts, although the interpretations put 
upon them were fables. It may certainly be objected 
that this universal belief in ghosts only arises from the 
universal prevalence of spectral illusions, but, if so, as 
I have before observed, these spectral illusions become 
a subject of very ciuioiis inquiry, for, in the first place, 
they frequently occur imder circumstances the least 
likely to induce them, and to i.>eople whom we should 
least expect to find the victims of such a malady; and, 
in the second, there is a most remarkable conformity 
here, too, not only between the individual cases occur- 
ring amongst all classes of persons who had never ex- 
hibited the slightest tendency to nervous derangement 
or somnambulism, but also between these and the reve- 
lations^of the somnambules. In short, it seems to me 
that life is reduced to a mere phantasmagoria, if speC^ 
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traJ illusions are so prevalent, so complicated in tlieir 
nature, and so delusive as they must be, if all the 
instances of ghost-seeing that come before us are to be 
rclerrcd to that theory. How numerous, these are, I 
confess myself not to have had the least conception, 
till my attention was directed to the inquiiy; and that, 
these instances have been equally frequent in all periods 
and places, we cannot doubt, from the variety of 2>er- 
sons that have given in their adhesion, or at least tliat- 
liave admitted, as Addison did, that he could not refuse 
the universal testimony in favour of the re-apj>earance 
of the dead, strengthened by that of many credible 
persons with whom he was acquainted. Indeed, the 
testimony in favour of the facts has been at all periods 
too strong to be wholly rejected, so that even the 
materialists, like Luci'etius and the elder Pliny, find 
themselves obliged to acknowledge them, whilst, on the 
other hand, the extrava^nt admissions that are de- 
manded of us by those who endeavour to explain them 
away, i>rove that their disbelief i*ests on no moi'c solid 
foundation than their own prejudices, I acknowledge 
all the diliicnlty of establisliing the facts, such difficul- 
ties as indeed encompass fcAv other branches of inquiry; 
but I maintain tliat the position of the opj^onents is 
still worse, although, by their high tone, and their 
contemptuous laugh, they assume to have taken uji one 
that, being fortified by reason, is quite impregnable, 
forgetting that the wisdom of man is pre-eminently 
"foolishness before God,” when it wanders into this 
region of unknown things. Forgetting, also, that they 
are just serving this branch of inquiry, as their pre- 
decessors, whom they laugh at, did physiology ; con- 
cocting their systems out of their own brains, instead 
of the responses of nature; and with still more rash- 
'L'eas and presumption, this dejiartment of her kingdom 
being more inaccessible, more incapable of demonstra- 
tion, and more entirely beyond our control; for these 
spirits will not " come when we do call them and, I 
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confess, it often surprises me to hear the very shallovr 
nonsense that very clever men talk upon the subject, 
and the inelHeient alignments they use to disprove what 
tliey know nbtliing about. I am quite conscious that 
the facts I shall adduce are open to controversy; I can 
biing forward no evidence that will satisfy a scientific 
mind ; but neither are my opponents a whit better for- 
tified. All I do hope to establish is, not a jiroof, but 
a presumption; and tlie conviction I desire to awaken 
in people’s minds is, not tliat these things are so, but 
that they maybe so, and that it is well worth our while 
to inquire whether they are or not. 

It will be sef‘n, that these views of a future state 
are extremely similar to those of Isaac Taylor, as sug- 
gested in his i)hysical theory of another life — at least 
as far as Ikj has entered ui)on the subject — and it is 
natural that they should horf;o, because lie seems also 
to have been a convert to the opinion, that the dead 
do sometimes break through the boundaries that hem in 
the ethereal crowds; and if so, as if by tres])ass, may 
ill single instances infringe npon the* ground of comm cm 
corporeal life.” 

Let ns now fancy this dispossessed soul entering on 
its new career, amazed, and no more able tlian wljcn 
it was ill the body to accommodate itself at once to 
conditions of existence for wliieh it was nnprejiared. 
If its aspirations had previously been heavenward, these 
ceiiditioiis would n.ot be altogether n(?w, jind it would 
speedily find itself at home in a sphere in which it 
had dwelt before; iur, as I have formerly said, a sj'ii’it 
inuiit be where its thouglits and aficctions are, and the 
soul, whose thoughts and afiections had been directed to 
heaven, would only awaken after death into a more per- 
fect and unclouded heaven. But imagine the contrary of 
all this. Conceive' w’hat this awakening must be to an 
eai*tli-bound s])irit — to one altogether unprepared for its 
new hoilSe — canying no light within it — floating in the 
dim obscure — clinging to the caii;lj, where all Ins af%c- 
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tions were garnered u^); for where its treasure is, 
there sliall it he also. It will find its condition evil, 
more or less, according to the degi’ee of its moral light 
or darkness, and in proportion to the amount of tho 
darkness will be its incapacity to seek for light. Now, 
there seems nothing offiinsive to our notions of the 
Divine goodness in tliis conception of what awaits us 
when the body dies. It aj)]iears to me, on the contraiy, 
to offer a more compi’chensible and coherent view than 
any other that has been presented to me; yet, the state 
I have depicted is very much the Hades of the Greeks 
and J toinans. It is the .middle state, on which all 
souls enter, a state in which there are many mansions— 
that is, tlici*e are innumerable states — probably not 
permanent, but ever })rogrcssive or retrograde; for we 
cannot conceive of any moral state being permanent, 
si»i(!e we know perfectly well that ours is never so: it 
is always advancing or retroceding. When we are not 
im})roviiig, we are deteriorating; and so it must neces- 
sarily bo with us hcj'eaffcer. 

Now, if we admit the probability of tins middle state, 
we have removed one of the great objections which are 
made to the belief in the rc-a])pcarance of the dead ; 
namely, that the blest arc too hapi)y to return to tlio 
(^arth, and that tho wicked have it not in tlieir power to 
do so. This difficulty arises, however, very much from 
the material ideas entertameal of Ht^aven and Hell — 
tho notion that they are places instead of states. I am 
told that the Greek word Uades is derived from aides., 
invisible; and that the Hebrew woi*d Scheol, which ha«>. 
the same signification, also im]>lies a state, not a place; 
since it may be interpreted into desiring, longing^ 
asking, praying. Those? words in the Septuagiiit, arc. 
translated by grme, death, or IM; but previously to 
the Keformation, they seem to have home their original 
meaning; that is, the state into which the soul entered 
at tho death of the body. It was probably to get 
rid of the purgatory of the Homan Church, w’hich had 
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doubtless l)ecome the source of many absurd notions 
and corrupt practices, that the doctrine of a middle 
state or Hades was set aside; besides which, the honest 
desire for reformation in all reforming churches, being 
allo 3 red by the odvum tlieohgixyum, tlie purifying besom 
is apt to take too discursive a sweep, exei*cising less 
modesty and discrimination than might be desk-able, 
and thus nor. uncommonly wiping away truth and false- 
hood together. 

Dismissing the idea, therefore, that Heaven and Hell 
are jdaces in which tlie soul is imprisoned, whetluT in 
bliss or woe, and, supposing that, by a magnetic rela- 
tion, it may remain connected vitli the sphere to 
which it previously belonged, we may easily conceive 
that, if it have the memory of the ])ast, the more 
entirely sensuous its life in the l^ody may have been, 
the closer it will cling to tlie scene of its former joys; 
or, even if its sojomm on earth were not a i)eriod of 
joy, hut the contrary, still, it* it have no heavenward 
aspirations, it will find itself, if not in actual woo, yet 
aimless, ohjec?tless, and out of a congenial element. It 
has no longer the organs whereby it perceived, coiiiinuni- 
cated with, and enjoyed the material Avorld and its 
pleasures. The joys of Heaven are not its joys; we 
might as well expect a hardened prisoner in Newgate, 
consorting with others as hardened as himselt* to melt 
into ecstatic delight at the idea of associating with 
the innocent and pure 1 How helpless and inefficient 
such a condition seems! And how natural it is to 
imagine that, under such circumstances, there might 
be awakened a considerable desire to manifest itself to 
those yet living in the flesh, if such a manifestation he 
possible ! And what right have we, in direct contra- 
diction to all tradition, to assert that it is not? We 
may raise up a variety of objections from physical 
Bcien<^ but we cannot be sure that these are applicable 
to the case; and of the laws of apirit we know very 
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little, since we are only acquainted with it as circum- 
scribed, confined, and impeded in its operations by 
the body; and whenever such abnormal states occur as 
enable it to act with any degree of independence, man, 
imder the dominion of his all-sufficient reason, denies 
and disowms the facts. That the manifestation of a 
spirit to the living, whether seen or heard, is an excejv 
tion, and not the rule, is evident; for, supposing the 
desire to exist at all, it must exist in millions and 
millions of instances wdiich never take effect. The 
circumstances must thorefoi'e, no doubt, be very pecu- 
liar, as regards both pai’ties in which such a manifesta- 
tion is possible; wliat these arc wo have very little 
means of knowing, but, as far as we do know, We are 
led to conclude that a certain magnetic ra 2 )port or 
poUrity constitutes this condition, wliilst, at the same 
time, as regards the seer, there must be wliat the 
prophet called the (ypmvmi of ilie eye'' which may, 
perhaps, signity the seeing of the spirit without the aid 
of the bodily organ, a condition which may temporarily 
occur to any one under we know not what inffuence, 
but which seems, to a certain degree, hereditary in 
some families. 

The following passage is quoted from Sir William 
Hamilton’s edition of Dr. Reid’s works, published 
in 184G:— 

No man can show it to be impossible to the Supreme 
Being to have given us the power of perceiving extenaal 
objects, without any such organs,” %, our organs of 
sense. “ We have reason to believe that when we put 
off* these bodies, and all the organs belonging to them, 
our perceptive powers shall rather be improved, than 
destroyed or impaired. We have reason to believe that 
the Supreme l^ing perceives everything in a much 
more perfect manner than' we do, without bodily organs. 
We have reason to believe that there are other created 
beings endowed with powers of perception more perfect 
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and more extensive than ours, without any such organs 
as we find necessary;” and Sir William Hamilton adds 
the following note: — 

“ However* astonishing, it is now proved beyond all 
rational doubt, that in certiun abnormal states of the 
nervous organism, i)erceptions are possible through 
other thkan the ordinary channels of the senses.” 

Of the existence of this faculty in nature, any one 
who chooses may sjitisfy himself by a very moderate 
degree of trouble, provided be undertake the investiga- 
tion honestly; and this being granted, another objection, 
if not altogether removed, is considerably weakened. 
I allude to the fact, that in numerous reported cases of 
ghost-seeing, the forms were visible to only on(‘ person, 
oven though others were present, which, of course, 
rendered them un distinguishable from cases of spectral 
illusion, and indeed unless some additional e'^idence be 
afibrded, they must remain so still, only we have gained 
thus much, that this objection is no longer unan- 
swerable; for whether the phenomenon is to be I'cfcrred 
to a mutual rapport, or to the opening of the spiiutual 
eye, wc comprehend how one may see what others do 
not. Eut really, if the seeing doj)endod u})on ordinary 
vision, I cannot j)crceive that tlie difiiculty is insur- 
mountable; for we i)crfectly well know that some people 
are endowed with an acuteness of sense, or })Ower of 
perception, which is utterly incomprehonsihle to others, 
for witliout entering into the disjnited I’cgion of cleai*- 
sceing, everybody must have met vrilh instances of those 
strange antipathies to certain objects, accompanied by 
an extraordinary cai)acity for perceiving their presence, 
which remain utterly unexplained. Not to speak of 
Niats and hares, where some electrical efiects might be 
conceived, I lately heard of a gentleman who fainted if 
he were introduced into a room where there was a 
Vaspbgpy tart; and that there have been persons endowed 
•with a faculty for discovering the proximity of water 
and metals, even without the aid of the divining rod — 
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which latter marvel seems to he now clearly cstahlishcMl 
as ail electrical phenomenon — ^will scarcely admit oi 
further doubt. A very eminent person, with whom I 
am acquainted, possessing extremely acute olfactory 
powers, is the subject of one single excejition. Id’e is 
insensible to the odour of a beau-field, however jjotent: 
but it would surely be very absurd in him to deny that 
the bean-fieid emits an odour, and the evidence of tlie 
majorit}' against him is too strong to admit of liis doing 
so. Now we have only the evidence of a minority with 
regard to the existence of (jortain faculties ]iot generally 
developed, hut surely it argues gi*eat prijsiiinption to 
disputi.^ thoii’ possibility. We might, J think, with, 
more appearance of reason, insist upon it that my friend 
muffi be misakeii, and tliat he does smell the bean-field; 
for we have the majority against him there, most clii- 
eidedly. The differcnci* is, that nobody cares wJietlnT 
the odour of the beaii-lield is perceptible or not: but if 
the same gentleman asserted that he had seen a gliost, 
beyond all doubt. Ids word would be disputed. 

Though we do not know what the conditions are that 
dcN'clop the faculty which St. Paul calls the discerrdng 
of s])iriis, th(jre is reason to believe that the approach 
of death is one. 1 have heard of too many instances 
of this kind, where the departing pei’son has been in the 
entire possession of his or her faculties, to doubt that 
in our last moments we are frequently visited by those 
who have gone lieforo us, and it being admitted by all 
physiologists, that preteruatual faculties are sometimes 
exldbitcd at this period, we can have no right to say 
that ‘Hhe disoerning of spirits” is not one of them. 

There is an interesting story recorded by Beaumont, 
in his World of Spirits,” and quoted by Dr Hibbert 
witli the remark, that no reasonable doubt can be 
placed «n the authenticity of the narrative, as it was 
drawn up by the Bishop of Gloucester from the recital 
of the young lady's father; and I mention it here, not 
for any singularity attending it, but first because its 
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authenticity is admitted, and next on account of the 
manner in wliich, so much being granted, the feet is 
attempted to be explained away. 

“Sir ChaSrles Lee, by his first lady, had only one 
daughter, of which she died in childbirth, and when 
she wius dead, her sister, the Lady Everard, desired to 
have the education of the child, and she was very well 
educated till she was marriageable, and a matclx wa,s 
concluded for her with Sir W. Parkuis, but was then 
prevented in an extraordmary manner. IJjxon a Thui*s- 
day night, she tliinking she saw a light in her clijun- 
ber after she was in bed, knocked for her maid, who 
presently came to her, and she asked, ‘ Why she left a 
candle burning in her room V The maid answered, that 
she had ‘ left none, and that there was none but what 
she had brought with her at that time then slic said 
it must be the fire ; but that her maid told her was 
quite out, adding, she believed it was only a dream, 
whereupon Miss Lee answered it might be so, and 
composed herself again to sleep. But about two of the 
clock she was awakened again, and saw the apixarition 
of a little woman between her curtains and her j)illow, 
who told her she was her mother, that she was happy, 
and that by twelve of the clock that day she should be 
with her. Whereupon !«he knocked again for her maid, 
called for her clothes, and when she was dressed went 
into her closet and came not out again till nine, and 
then brought out with her a letter sealed to her father, 
carried it to her axmt, the Lady Everard, told her what 
had happened, and desired that ous soon as slie was dead 
it might be sent to him. The lady thought she was 
suddenly fallen mad, and therefore sent presently away 
to Chelmsford for a physician and surgeon, who both 
came immediately, but the physician could discern no 
indication of what the lady imagined, or of a.fly itj dis- 
position of her body; notwithstanding the lady would 
needs nave her let blood, which was done accordingly; and 
when the young woman had patiently let them do what 
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they would wiili her, sIio utiriired that the chaplain 
might be called to read prayers; and wJieii prayers 
wer(i ended, she took her guitar and psalm-book, and 
sat do^vn upon a chair without arms, and played and 
simg so melodiously and admirably that her music- 
master, who was then there, admii’cd at it ; and near 
the stroke of twelve she rose and sat herself down in a 
great chair with arms, and presently fetching a strong 
breathing or two she imimdiately expii*ed, and was so 
suddenly cold as was much wondered at by the phy- 
sician and surgeum. She died at Waltham, iu Essex, 
three miles from Chelmsford, and the letter was sent 
to Sir Charles, at liis house in Warwickshire; but he 
was so afllicted at the death of liis daughter that he 
came not till she was buried ; but when he came, he 
caused lier to he taken up and to be buried with her 
mother at Edmonton, as she desired in her letter.” 

This circumstance occurred in the year 16C2, and is, 
as Dr. Hihbert observes, “ one of €he most interesting 
ghost stoiies on I'ccord;” yet he insists on placing it 
under the category of spectral illusions,* upon the i)lea 
that let the pljysician, who.s<j skill lie arraigns, say what 
he Avould, her death within so short a period proves 
that she must have been indisposed at the time she 
saw the vision, and tliat probably “ the languishing 
female herself miglit have unintentionally contributed 
to the more strict verification of the ghost’s prediction,” 
conch.<dir!g with these words, “ all that can be said of 
it is, that the coincidence was a fortunate one; for with- 
out it the story would, probably, never liave met with 
a recorder,” &c. <kc. 

Now, I ask if this is a fiii* way of treating any fact 
transmitted to us on authority, which the objector 
himself admits to be perfectly satisfactory, more esjxj- 
cially as the iissistants on the occasion appeal to have 
been quite as unwilling to believe in the supei'naturaZ 
interjiretatioii of it as Dr. H. could have been liimself 
had he beeji present; for what more could he have 
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done than conclude the young lady to he mad and 
bleed her'/ — a line of practice which is precisely what 
’would be followed at the present time; and which 
proves that •they were veiy well aw’are of the sensuous 
illusions ])roducod by a disordered state of tlie nervous 
system; and with respect to his conclusion that the 
languisluijg female” contributed to the veritication of 
the prediction, we are entitled to ask, wlicre is iho 
proof that she was languishing? A very clever watch - 
maker once told me that a watch may gopori'ectly well 
forj^earsand at length stop suddenly, in couserpiontje 
of an organic defect in its construction, which only be- 
comes pcrcc])tLblc even to the eye of a watchma-kei* 
when this elfcet takes place; and we do know thatinauy 
persons have suddenly fallen dead immediate ^ly after 
dechiring themselves in the best possible lioalth ; and w< 
have tiiercfore no right to dis]mte what the narrator 
implies, namedy, that there were no sensible indioati<>:is 
of tI)o impending cJlastroplie. 

There either was some organic detect or d(n*angomeut 
in this lady’s •pliysical economy wliich rendered 
death inevitable at the hour of noon on that particui ir 
Thursday, or there was not. If tlicre were, and her cer 
tain death was impen<ling at that hour, how came sh** 
acquainted with the tact? Surely it is a muiistrou-; 
assumption to say that it was ‘-a fortunate coinci- 
dence/’ wlien no reason wliateA^er is given us for* 
concluding that she felt otherwise than perfectly well? 
If, on the contraiy, wo are to take refuge in tlie sup- 
position that there was no death impending, and tir.it 
she only died of the fright, liow came she — ^feeling per- 
fectly well, and in this case we have a right to conclude 
heiny jierfectly well — ^to be the subject of such an 
extraordinary spectral illusion? And if such, sjvectral 
illusions can occur to people in a good, nonual state of 
health, does it not become very desirable to give ui= 
some clearer tlieoiy^ of them than we have at i)rt>scnt ? 
But ^ere is a third presumption to which the sceptical 
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may have recourse in order to get rid of tliis well- 
established, and therefore very troublesome fact, namely, 
that Miss Lee was ill, although unconscious of it her- 
self, and indicating no symptoms that could guide lier 
]jbysiciaii to an enlightened diagnosis; and that the 
proof of this is to be found in the occurrence of the 
spcctnil illusion, and that this spectral illusion so iin- 
2)rcssed her, that it occasioned the jn’ccise fulfilment of 
tfie imaginary j)rediction, an hypothesis which apjiears 
to me to be prossijig very hard on the spectral illusion; 
for it is first called upon to establish the fact of an 
existing iiidis])osition of no slight character, of whi(;h 
neither patient nor physician were aware; and itisnoxt 
required to kill the lady with unerring certainty at the 
hour ajipointcd, she being, according to the only autho- 
rity We liavfi for the story, in a perfectly calm and 
compos(‘(l state of mind 1 for there is nothing to be 
discern(j(l in the description of licr demeanour but an 
entire and vdlliiig submission to the announced decree, 
acconq^anied by that jileasing exultation which apjiears 
to me j)orfe(?tly natural under the circumstances; aiid 
I do not think, that anything weknow of human a itality 
can justify us in holieviug that life can he so easily ex- 
tinguished. But to sueii straits 2)eoi)le are reduced 
who Avrite Avith a 2)redetermuiation to place their facts 
on a Procrustean Led, till they haAX' fitted them into 
their OAvn cherished theor}^ 

In the above-recorded Ccise of Miss Lee, the niotivo 
for the Ausit is a sufficient one; but one of the com- 
monest objections to such narrations is the iiisigics 
licance of the motive Avhen any communication is made, 
or there being a 2 )parentfy no motive at all, Avhon none 
is made. Where any previous attachiricnt has sub- 
sisted, w^e need seek no further for au iiiqjelling cause; 
hut, in other cases, this impcllmg cause must ju-o- 
bably be sought in the earthly rapiJort still subsist- 
ing and the urgent do^sirc of the spirit to manifest itself 
and establish a communication wht>rc its thoughts and 

B 
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affections still reside ; and we must consider that, pro- 
vided there be no law of Gk)d prohibiting its revisiting 
the earth, which law would of course supersede all 
other laws/ then, as I have before observed, where its 
thoughts and afiections are, it must be also. What is it 
but our heavy material bodies that prevents us from 
being where our tlioughts are? But the being near us, 
and the manifesting itself to us, are two veiy difterent 
things, the latter evidently depending on conditions we 
do not yet understand. As I am not writing a book 
on vital magnetism, and there are so many already 
accessible to everybody who chooses to be informed on 
it, I shall not here enter into tln^ subject of 'inag'iietic 
ra/pport, it being, I believe, now generally admitted, 
exce])t by the most obstinate sceptics, that su(;h a rela- 
tion can be established betwixt two liumaii beings. In. 
what this relation consists is a more difficult question ; 
but the most rational view appears to be that of a mag- 
netic polarity, which is attemi)tcd to be explained by 
two theories — the dynamical and the ethereal ; the oik? 
viewing the phenomena as simply the result of the? 
transmission offerees; the other liyi)otbctisiug an ether, 
wliich pervades all space, and penetrates all substance, 
maintaining the connexion betwixt body and soul, and 
betwixt matter and spirit. To most minds, this last 
hyjiothesis will be the most comprehensible; on which 
account, since the re.sult would bo the same in either 
case, we may a<lopt it for the moment ; and there will 
then be less difficulty in conceiving that the influence 
or ether of evciy being or thing, animate or inanimate, 
must extend beyond the periplierj’' of its own termina- 
tions ; and that this must be eminently the case where 
there is animal life, the nerves forming the reailicst 
conductors for this supposed imponderable. The pr<K)fs 
of the existence of this ether ai’e said to be manifold, 
and more especially to be found in the circumstance, 
thitt eveiy created thing sheds an atmosphere around 
it, after its kind ; this atmosphere becoming, under cer- 
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tain conditions, perceptildc or even visible, as in the 
instances of electric fish, <fec., the fascinations of serpents, 
the iiifiuence of human beings upon plants, and vice 
vers^; and, finally, the phenomena of anima!! magnetism, 
and the undoubted fact, to which I myself can bear 
witness, that tlie most ignorant girls, when in a state 
of somnambulism, have been known to declare that 
they saw their magnetiser surrounded by a halo of light; 
and it is doubtless tliis halo of light, that, from their 
beuig strongly magnetic men, has frequently been 
observed to surround the heads of saints and eminently 
holy ])crsons : the temperament tliat produced the inter- 
nal fervour causing the visible manifestation of it. By 
means of this ether or force, a never-ceasing motion and 
an inter-communication is sustained betwixt all created 
things, and betwixt created things and their Creator, 
who sustains them and creates them ever anew, by the 
constant exdrtion of liis Divine will, of which this is 
the messenger and the agent, as it is betwixt our will 
and our own bodies ; and without this sustaining will, 
so exerted, the whole would fall away, dissolve and die; 
for it is the life of the universe. That all inanimate 
objects emit an influence, greater or less, extending be- 
yond their own 2 )eripheries, is established by their tsffects 
on various susceptible individuals, as well as on som-, 
nambules; and thus there exists a universal polarity 
and rapport, which is however stronger betwixt certain 
organisms ; and every being stands in a varying relation 
of positive and negative to every other. 

With regard to these theories, however, where there 
is so much obscurity, even in the language, I do not 
wish to insist; more especially as 1 am fully aware that 
this subject may be discussed in a manner much more 
congruous with the dynamical spirit of the philosophy 
of this century: but, in' the meanwhile, as either of the 
causes alluded to is capable of producing the effects, 
we adopt the hypothesis of an all-pervading ether, aa 
the one most easily conceived. 
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Adiaittmg this then to ho the case, we begin to have 
some notion of the moflus oj'ierancU, by which a spii'it 
may manifest itself to ns, whether to onr intornai: 
universal sense, or even to our sensuous organs; and we 
also find one stumbling block removed out of our way, 
namely, that it shall bo visible or even audible to one 
person and not to another, or at one time and not at 
another; for by means of this ether or force, wo are in 
communication with all spirit, as well as Avith all 
matter; and since it is tlu^ vehicle of will, .a strong 
exertion of will may reinforce its influence to a degree 
fiir beyond our ordinary conceptions: but man is not 
acquainted with his own power, and luus consequently 
no faith in his own Avill: nor is it, probably, tin*, design 
of Provideiice, in ordinary cases, that lie should. He 
cannot therefore exert it; if he could, he ‘'might remove 
mountains.” Even as it is, Ave knoAV something of the 
poAver of Avill in its effect on other organisms as ex- 
hibited by ccHain stroiig-Avilled individuals; also in 
popular movements, and more manifestly in the in- 
fluence and fiir-working of the magnetiscr on his 
patient. The pOAver of Avill, like the seeing of' the 
spirit, is latent in our nature, to be developed in God s 
own time; but mcauAvhile, slight examples are fuind, 
shooting up here and there, to kee]> alive in man the 
consciousness that he is a spirit, and give eAodence of 
his divine origin. 

What especial laAvs may appertain to this superseii- 
suous domain of nature, of course Ave caimot know, and 
it is therefore impossible for us to pronounce’ hoAv far a 
spirit is free, or not free, at all times to manifest itself; 
iUid we can, therefore, at present, advance no reason for 
these manifestations not being the rule instead of tlie 
exception. The law which restrains more frequent in- 
tercourse may, for anything we knoAV to the contraiy, 
have its relaxations and its limitations, founded in 
nature; and a rapport Avith, or the poAver of acting on. 
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paiticular individuals, may arise from causes of which we 
arc equally ignorant. Undoubtedly, the receptivity of 
the corporeal being is one of the necessary conditions, 
whilst, on the part of the incorporeal, the will is at 
once the cause and the agent that produces the effect; 
whilst attachment, wbether to individuals or t.o the lost 
joys of fhis world, is the motive. The happy spirits in 
Avlioni diis latter impulse is weak, and who would float 
awiiy Lite tlie glorious light of the pure moiul Jaw, 
would have little temptation to return; and at least 
would only be brought back by their holy affections or 
desire to servo mankind. The less happy, clinging to 
their dear corporeal life, would hover nearer to the 
earth; and I do question much whether the often- 
ridiculed idea of the mystics, that tlici*e is a moral 
weight, as well as a moral dai^kness, be not founded in 
truth, "VV e know very well that even these substantial 
bodies of ours, are, to our own sensations (and, very 
possibly, if the thing could be tested, would prove to 
be in fivet), lighter or lieavicr, according to tlfe lightness 
or heaviness of the spirit — ^terms used figuratively, but 
perhaps capable of a literal interpretation; and thus 
the common idea of up and clown, as applied to Heaven 
or Hell, is founded in truth, though not matlieinatically 
correct, wc familiarly using the woi'ds up and down 
to express farther or nearer, as regards the planet on 
which we live. 

Experience seems to justify tliis view of the case; 
for, supposing the phenomena I am treating of to he 
facts, and not spectral illusions, aU tradition shows 
that the spiiits most frequently manifested to man, 
have been evidently not in a state of bliss: whilst, 
when bright ones appeared, it has been to serve him; 
and hence the old pers\iasion that they were chiefl}" 
the wicked that haunted the earth, and hence, also, the 
foundation for the belief that not only the murderer,, 
but the murdered, returned to vex the living; and the 
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just view, that in taking away life the injury is not 
confined to the body, but extends to the surprised and 
angry soul, which is — 


' Gut off, even in the blossom of its sin, 
Huhousel’d, disappointed, unaneal*d; 

Ko reckoning made, but sent to its account 
WitL all its imperfections on its head.'* 


It seems also to be gathered from experience, that 
those whose lives have been rendered wretched, “ rest 
not ill their graves,” at least, several accounts I have 
met with, as well as tradition, countenance this view; 
and this may originate in the fact, that cruelty and 
ill-usage frequently produce very pernicious effects on 
the mind of the sufferer, in many instances inspiring, 
not resignation or a pious desire for death, but resent- 
ment, and an eager longing for a fair share of earthly 
enjoyment. Supposing, also, the feelings and preju- 
dices of the earthly life to accompany this dispossessed 
soul. — ^for, though the liberation from the body inducts 
it into certain privileges inherent in spirit, its moral 
qualities remain as they were— -as the tree falls, so it shall 
lie — sui)posing, therefore, tliat these feelings, and pre- 
judices, and recollections of its past life, ai’c earned with 
it, we see, at once, wdiy the discontented spirits of the 
heathen world could not rest till their bodies had ob- 
tained sepulture, why the buried money^ should toment 
tlu' soul of the miser, and ivhy the religious opinions, 
wliatever they may have been, believed in the flesh 
seem to survive with the spirit. There are two re- 
iiiaikable exce2:)tions, however, and these are juccisely 
such as might be expected. Those who, during their 
corporeal life, have not believed in a future state, retiuii 
to wtuTi their friends against the same error. “ There 
is another world,” said the brother of the young lady 
who ^>peai’ed to her in the Cathedral of York, on the 

4Sf 
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day lie was drowned; and there are several similar 
instances recorded. The belief that this life “ is the 
be-all and the end-all here,” is a mistake that death 
must instantly rectify. The other exception I allude to 
is, that that toleration, of which, unfortunately, we see 
much less than is desirable in this world, seems happily 
to i)revail in the next; for, amongst the numerous 
iiiurations I meet with in which the dead have returned 
to ask the j)rayers or the services of the living, they do 
not seem, as will be seen by-and-bye, to apply by any 
means exclusively to members of their own church. 
The attrait which seems to guide their selection of in- 
dividuals, is evidently not of a polemical nature. The 
))urc wt)rship of God, and the inexorable moral law, are 
•what seem to prevail in the other world, and not the 
dogmatic theology which makes so much of the misery 
of this. 

There is a fundamental truth in all religions; the 
real end of all is morality, however the means may be 
mistaken, and however corrupt, selfish, ambitious, and 
sectarian the mass of their teachers may, and generally 
do, become; whilst the ciFect of prayer, in whatever 
form, or to whatever ideal of the Deity it may be 
ofiered, provided that offering be honestly and earnestly 
made, is precisely the same to the supplicant and in its 
results. 

1 have reserved the following story, which is not a 
fiction, hut the relation of aii undoubted and well'^ 
attested fact, till the present chaj>ter, as being par- 
ticularly applicable to this branch of my subject. 

Some ninety years ago, there flourished in Glasgow a 
club of young men, which, from the extreme profligacy 
rd* its members and the licentiousness of thei- orgies, 
was commonly called the Hell Club. Besides their 
iiightly or weekly meetings, they held one grand 
annual saturnalia, in wliich each tried to excel the 
other in drunkenness and blasphemy; and on these 
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occasions there was no star amongst them whose lurid 
light was more conspicuous than that of young Mr. 
Arciiihald B — , who, endowed with brilliant talents and 
a handsome T^ersoii, had held out great promise in his 
boyhood, and raised hopes, which had been completely 
frustrated by his subsequent rcckleas dissipations. 

One inoming, after returning from this annual fes- 
ti^ al, Mr. Archibald B., having retired to bed, dreamt, 
the following dream : — 

He fancied that ho himself wa.s mounted on a fa- 
vourite blimk horse, that he always rode, and that he 
was proceeding towards his own house, then a country 
seat embowered by trees, and situate<l ii])oii a hill, now 
entmely built over and forming paiti of the city, when 
a stranger, whom the darkness of night prevcut(id his 
distinctly discerning, suddenly seized his horse’s rein, 
saying, “ You must go with me !” 

“And who are yonT exclaimed the young man, 
with a volley of oaths, whilst ho struggled to free him- 
self. 

“ That you will see by-and-bye,” returned the other, 
in a tone that excited unaccountable terror in the 
youthj who, plunging his sj)urs into his horse, attempted 
to fly. But in vain : however fast the animal flew^, the 
stranger was still beside him, till at length, in bis despe- 
rate efforts to escape, the rider was thrown, but instead 
of being dashed to ihc earth, as he expected, he found 
liiiusclf falling — ^fldling — falling still, as if sinking into 
the bowels of the eai*th. 

At length, a period being put to this mysterious 
descent; he found breath to inquire of his companion, who 
was still beside him, whither they were going : Where 
am I? where are you taking me?” he exclaimed. 

" To Hell 1” replied the stranger, and immediately 
interminable echoes rei)eated the fearful sound, “Tc 
HeU! to Hell! to HoUl” 

At length a light appeared, which soon increased to 
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a blaze ; but, instead of the cries, and groans, and la - 
montiiigs the torrilied traveller expected, notlxing met 
his ear but sounds of music, mii’th, and jollity; and he 
found himself at the entrance of a superb building, far 
exceeding any he had seen constructed by human 
liands. Within, too, what a scene! No amusement, 
emjdoyincnt, or pursuit of man on earth, but was here 
being carried on with a vehemenc^o that excited his 
•jnutterahlc amazement There tlic young and lovely 
still swam through the mazes of the giddy dance! 
Thcjre the panting steed still Lore his brutal rider 
through the excitement of tlie goaded race ! There, 
over the midnight howl, the intemperate stdl drawled 
out the wanton song or maudlin blasphemy! The gam- 
bler plied for over his endless game, and the slaves of 
Mammon toiled through eternity their bitter task; 
whilst all the magnificence of earth paled licfore that 
which now met his view!” 

He soon iierceivod that he was amongst old acquaint- 
ances w hom he know to be dead, and each, he observed, 
was ])iirsuing the object, wdiat(;ver it was, that had 
fomicrly engrossed l^im; when, finding himself relieved 
of the iiresencc of his unwelcome conductor, he ven- 
tured to address his former friend, Mrs. D., whom he 
aw sitting, as had been her w’ont on earth, absorbed 
at loo, requesting her to rest from the game, and intro- 
duce him to the pleasures of the place, which ajxpeared 
to him to be very unlike what he liad expected, and, 
indeetl, an extremely agnieable one. But, with a cry 
of agony, slie answered, that there was no rest in Hell; 
that they must ever toil ou at those very pleasures ; 
and in numerable voices echoed through the inter- 
minable vaults, “There is no rest in Hell!” Whilst, 
throwing open their vests, each disclosed in his bosom 
an ever-burning flame I These, they said, were the 
pleasures of Hell; their choice ou earth was now their 
inevitable doom! In the midst of the horror this 
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scene inspired^ his conductor returned, and, at his 
earnest entreaty, restored him again to earth ; but, as 
he quitted him, he said, ‘^Remember! in a year and a 
day we meet Rgaiu !” 

At this crisis of his dream the sleeper awok^ fever- 
ish and ill ; and, whether from the effect of the dream, 
or of his preceding orgies, he was so unwell as to be 
obliged to keep his bed for several days, during which 
period he had time for many serious reflections, which 
terminated in a resolution to abandon the club and his 
licentious companions altogether. 

He was no sooner well, however, than they flocked 
aromid him, bent on recovering so valuable a member of 
their society; and having wrung from him a confession 
of the cause of his defection, which, as may be supposed, 
appeared to them eminently ridiculous, they soon con- 
trived to make him asliamed of his good resolutions. 
He joined them again, resumed his former course of 
life, and when the annual saturnalia came round, he 
found liimself with his glass in his hand, at the table, 
when the president, rising to make the accustomed 
speech, began with saying, Gentlemen: tliis being 
leap-year, it is a year and a day since our last anni- 
versary,” &c. <fcc. The words struck upon tlic young 
man’s ear like a knell ; but, ashamed to expose his 
weakness to the jeers of his companions, he sat out the 
feast, pl3dng himself with wine even more liberally 
than usual, in order to drown his intrusive thoughts; 
till, in the gloom of a winter s morning he mounted his 
horse to ride home. Some hours afterwards, the horse 
was foimd with his saddle and bridle on, quietly grazing 
by the road-side, about half-way between the city and 
Mr. B.*s house; whilst a few yards ofl* lay the coipse of 
his master. 

Now^ as I have said, in introducing this story, it is 
no Action : the circumstance happened as here related. 
An account of it was published at the time, but the 
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copies were "bought up by the family; Two or three 
however were preserved, and the narrative has been ro* 
printed. 

The dream is evidently of a symbolical character^ 
jind accords in a very remarkable degree with the con- 
clusions to he drawn from the sources I have above 
indicated. The interpretation seems to be, that the 
evil passions and criminal pursuits which have been 
indulged in here become our curse hereafter. I do not 
mean to imply that the ordinary amusements of life 
are criminal — ^far from it. There is no harm in dancing, 
nor in playing at loo, cither; but if people make these 
things the whole business of their lives, and think of 
notliing else, cultivating no higher tastes, nor forming 
no higher aspirations, what sort ot preparation are they 
making for another world 1 I can hardly imagine that 
anybody would wish to be doing these things to all 
eternity, the more especially that it is most frequently 
enmd that drives their votaries into excesses, even here; 
but if they have allowed their minds to be entirely 
absorbed in such frivolities and trivialities, surely they 
caimot exjiect that "God will, by a mimcle, suddenly 
obliterate these tastes and inclinations, and inspire them 
with others better suited to their new condition ! It 
was their business to do that for themselves whilst here; 
and such a j)roccss of preparation is not in the slightest 
degree inconsistent with the enjoyment of all manner 
of harmless pleasures; on the contrary, it gives the 
greatest zest to them; for a life in which there is 
nothing serious, in which all is play and diversion, is, 
beyond all doubt, next to a life of active, persevering 
wickedness, the saddest thing under the sun I But let 
everybody remember, that we see in nature no violent 
transitions; everything, advances by almost insensible 
steps, at least everything that is to endure; and therefore 
to expect, that because they have quitted their fleshl^ 
bodies, which they always knew were but a temporary 
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appiutenarice, doomed to ])eri8li and decay, they them- 
selves are to undergo a sudden and miraculous conversion 
and purilicaliion, which is to elevate* them into fit com- 
/lanions for the angels of Heaven, and the Blessed that 
have passed awa.y, is surely one of the most inconsistent, 
xuireasouahle, and pernicious errors that mankind ever 
indulged in. 
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THE POWER OF WILL. 

The power, be ifc wliat it may, wlietber of dressing tip an 
ethereal visible form, or of acting on the constructive 
imagination of tlic seer, which would enable a spirit to 
appear “ in his habit as he lived,” would also enable 
him to present any other object to tlie eye of the seer, 
or himself in any shape, or fulhlling any function ho 
willed ; and wo thus hnd in various instances, esj)ecially 
those recorded in the Seeress of Prevorst, that this is 
the case. We not only setJ changes of dress, but we 
sec books, pens, writing materials, tfec. in their hands; 
and we find a. great viuiety of sounds imitated : which 
sounds are frequently heard, not only by those who 
have the faculty of ^Misceming of spirits,” as St. Paul 
says, but also by every other person on the sj^ot; for 
the hearing these sounds does not seem to depend on 
any particular faculty on the part of the auditor, except 
it be in the case of speech. The hearing the speech of 
a spirit, on the contrary, appears in most instances to 
be dependent on the same conditions as the seeing it. 
which may possibly arise from there being, in fact, no 
audihle voice at all, but the same sort of sjiiritual com- 
munication which exists between a magnetiser and his 
jiatient, wherein the sense is conveyed without words. 

This imitating of sounds I shall give sevenil instances 
of m a future chapter. ' It is one way in which a death 
is frequently indicated. I could quote a number of 
examples of this description, hut shall confine myself to 
two or tliree. 
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Mrs. D. being one night in her kitchen, preparing to 
go to bed, after the house was shut up, and the rest of 
the family retired, she was startled by hearing a foot 
coining aloftg the passage, which she recognised dis- 
tinctly to be that of her father, who she was quite cer- 
tain was not in the house. It advanced to the kitchen- 
door, and she waited with alarm to see if the door was 
to open ; but it did not, and she heard nothing more. 
On the following day, she found that her father had 
died at that time ; and it was from her niece I heard 
the circumstance. 

A Mr. J. S., belonging to a highly respectable family, 
with whom I am atrquainted, having been for some 
time in declining health, was sent abroad for change of 
air. During his absence, one of his sisters, having 
been lately confined, an old servant of the family was 
sitting half asleep in an arm-chair, in a room adjoining 
that in which the lady slept, when she was startled by 
hearing the foot of Mr. J. S. ascending the stairs. It 
was easily recognisable, for, owing to his constant con- 
finement to the house, in consequence of his infirm 
health, his shoes were always so dry that their creakiug 
was heard from one end of the house to the other. So 
far surprised out of her recollection as to forget he was 
not in the country, the good woman started up, and 
rushing out with her candle in her hand to light him, 
she followed the steps up to Mr. J. S.’s own bedchamber, 
never discovering that he was not pi'eceding her till 
she reached the door. She then returned, quite amazed, 
and, having mentioned the occurrence to her mistress, 
they noted the date, and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the young man had died at Lisbon on that 
night. 

Mrs. F. tells me that, being one morning, at eleven 
o’clock, engaged in her bed-room, she suddenly heard a 
fltrange^ indescribable, sweet, but unearthly sound, 
which apparently proceeded from a large open box, 
whick stood near her. She was seized with an awe 
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and a horror which there seemed nothing to justify, 
and fled up stairs to mention the circumstance, which 
she could not banish from her mind. At that precis© 
day and hour, eleven o’clock, her brother •was drowned. 
The news reached her two days afterwards. 

Instances of this kind are so well known, that it is 
unnecessaiy to multiply them further. With respect 
to the mode of producing these sounds, however, I 
should be glad to say something more definite if I 
could, but, from the circumstance of their being heard 
not only by one person, who might be supposed to be 
m ra/pportj or whose constructive imagination might b© 
acted upon, but by any one who happens to be within 
hearing, we are led to conclude that the sounds are 
really reverberating through the atmosphere. In the 
strange cases recorded in The Seeress of Prevorst,” 
although the apparitions were visible only to certain 
persons, the sounds they made were audible to all ; and 
the seeress says they are produced by means of the 
nerve-spirit, which I conclude is the spiritual body of 
St, Paul, fllid the atmosphere, as we produce sound by 
means of our material body and the atmosphere. 

In this jflastic power of the spirit to present to the 
eye of the seer whatever object it wills, we find the 
explanation of such stories as. the famous one of Ficinus 
and Mercatus, related by Baronins in his annals. 
These two illustrious friends, Michael Mercatus and 
Maroellinus Ficinus, after a long discourse on the nature 
of the soul, had agreed that, if possible, whichever died 
first should return and visit the other. Somni time 
afterwards, whilst Mercatus was engaged in study at an 
early hour in the morning, he suddenly heard the noise 
of a horse galloping in the street, which presently 
stopped at his door, and the voice of his friend Finicus 
exclaimed, *‘Oh, Michael ! Oh, Michael! Vera mtfl/U 
iUa! Those things are true!” Whereupon Meroatua 
hastily opened his window, and espied his friend Fiemus . 
on a white steed. He called after him; but he gal* 
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loped away out of his sight. On sending to Florence 
to inquire for Ficinus, he learnt that he had died 
about that hour ho called to him. From this period to 
that of his- death, Mercatus abandoned all i)rofaiie 
studies, and addicted himself wholly to divinity. Ba- 
Tonius lived in the sixteenth century, and even Dr. 
Ferrier and the spectral illusionists admit that the 
autlieiiticity of this story cannot be disjjuted, although 
they still claim it for their own. 

Not v(?iy many years ago, Mr. C., a staid (;itizen of 
Edinburgh, whose son told me the story, was one day 
riding gently up Corstorphin-hill, in the neighbourhood 
of the city, when he observed .an intimate friend of his 
own, on horseback also, iirunediately behind him, so he 
slackened his pace to give him an opportunity of Join- 
ing company. Finding he did not come up so qui(*kly 
tiLS he should, he looked romid again, and was astonished 
At no longer seeing him, since there was no side road 
into which he could have difc«ij)pearcd. He returned 
home, ptu'plcxed at the oddness of the cinaunstance, 
when the first thing he learnt was, that||Wuring his 
absence, this friend had been killed by his norso falling 
in Candlcmakcr’s row. 

I have heard of another circumstance, which occurred 
some years ago in Yorks^iire, where, I think, a farmer’s 
wife was seen to ride into a faim-yard on horstback, 
but could not b(i aftei'wards found or the thing ac- 
counted for, till it was ascertained that she had died at 
that period. 

Therg are very extraordinaiy stories extant in all 
countries, of persons being amioyed by appearances in the 
shape of diflerent animals, wbich one would certainly be 
much disposed to give over altogether to the illusionists, 
though at the same time it is very difficult to reduce 
:some of the eircumstanees under that theory ; especially, 
one mentioned, p. 307, of my Translation of the 
Seeress of Prevorst.” If they are not illusions, they 
are i^heuomejia to be attributed cither to tliis plastic 
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power, or to that magico-magnetic influence in which 
the belief in lycanthropy and other strange transforma- 
tions has originated. The multitudes of unaccount- 
able stories of this description recorded in the witch 
trials, have long furnished a subject of perplexity to 
everybody who was sufficiently just to human nature to 
conclude, that there must have been some strange 
mystery at the bottom of an infatuation that prevailed 
so universally, and in which so many sensible, lionest, 
and well-meaning persons were involved. Till of late 
years, when some of the arcana of animal or vital mag- 
netism have been disclosed to us, it was impossible for 
us to conceive by wliat means such strange conceptions 
could prevail ; but since wc now know, and many of us 
liave witnessed, that all the senses of a patient are fre- 
quently ill such subjection to his magnet iscr, that they 
may he made to convey any impressions to the brain 
that the magnetiser wills, we can, without much diffi- 
culty, conceive how this belief in the power of trans- 
formation took its rise ; and we also know how a 
magician cftd render himself visible or invisible at 
pleasure. Wiave seen the sight or hearing of a patient 
taken away and restored by Mr. Silencer Hall, in a 
manner that could leave no doubt on the mind of the 
beholder ; the evident paralysis of the eye of the patient 
testifying to the fact. Monsieur Eusebe Salverte, the 
most determined of rationalistic sceptics, admits that 
we have numerous testimonies to the existence of an 
art, which he confesses himself at some loss to explain, 
although the opposite quarters from which the accounts 
of it reach us render it difficult to imagine .that the 
historians have copied each other. The various trans- 
Ibrmations of the gods into eagles, bulls, and so forth, 
have been set down as mere mythological fables ; but 
they appear to have been founded on an art, known in 
all quartern of the world, which enabled the magician 
to take on a form which was not his own, so as to deceive 
his nearest and dearest fnends. In the history of 
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Gtengis Khan there is mention of a city which he 
conquered, “ in which dwelt,” says Suidas, “ certain 
men, who possessed the secret of surrounding tliom- 
selves with deceptive appearances, insomuch that they 
were able to represent themselves to the eyes of 
people quite diflferent to what they really were.” Smxo 
Grammaticus, in speaking of the traditions connected 
with the religion of Odin, says, that the icuigi wore 
very expert in the art of deceiving the ey(is, bidng .‘jJde 
to assume, and even to enable others to assume, tlic 
forms of various objects, and to conceal their real 
aspects under the most attractive appearances.” Jolm 
of Salisbury, who seems to have drawn his information 
from sources now lost, says, that Mercury, tlio most 
expert of magicians, had the ait of fascinating the (^yes 
of men to such a degree, as to render people invisible, 
or make them appear in forms quite different to tliose 
they really bore.” We also learn, from an eye-witness, 
that Simon, the magician, i)osscssod the secret of making 
another person resemble him so perfectl^that eveiy 
eye was deceived. Pomponius Mela af&iAf, that the 
Druidesses of the island of Sena could traTObrin them- 
selves into any animal they chose, and Proteus has 
become a proverb by his numerous metamorphoses. 

Then, to turn to another ago and another hemi- 
sphere, we, find Joseph Acosta, w^ho resided a long time 
in Peru, assuring us that there existed at that period 
magicians, who had the power of assumiiig any form 
they chose. Ho relates that the predecessor of Mon- 
tezuma, having sent to arrest a certain chief, the latter 
successively transformed himself into an eagle, a. tiger, 
and an immense serpent; and so eluded the envoys, tiU, 
having consented to obey the king’s mandate, he was 
carried to court and instantly executed. 

The same perplexing exploits are confidently attri- 
buted to the magicians of the West Indies; and there 
Were two men eminent amongst the natives, the one 
oalleA Gomez and the other Gonzalez, who possessed 
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this art in an extraordinary degree; but both fell 
victims to the practice of it, being shot during the 
period of their^apptirent ti*ansformations. 

It is also recorded that Nanuk, the founder of the 
Sikhs, who are not properly a nation, but a religious 
sect, was violently opj)osed by the Hindoo zealots; and 
at one period of his career, when he visited Vatala the 
Yogiswaras, who were recluses, that by means of cor- 
poreal mortifications were su 2 >poHed to have acquired a 
command over the powei's of nature, were so enraged 
against him, that they strore to terrify him by their 
enchantments, aasuming the }diaj)es of tigers and serpents. 
But they could not succeed, for Nanuk appears to have 
been a real jdiilosoijher, who taught a pure theism, and 
inculcated universal peace and toleration. His tenets, 
lilvo the tenets of the foundei*s of all religions, have 
been spice cormptod by his followers. We can scarcely 
avoid concluding, that the jiower by which these feats 
were jierformed is of the same nature as that by which 
a magnetiser persuades his patient that the water lie 
drinks is J||||pr, or the beer wine, and the analogy be- 
twixt it, imd that by which I have supposed a spirit 
to present himself, with siicli accomjianiments as ho 
desires, to the eye of a sjKictator, is evident. In 
those instances where female figures arc seen with 
children in their arms, the ajipearance of the child we 
must suppose to be produced in this manner. 

Spirits of darkness, however, cannot, as 1 have 
before observed, ap^iear as spirits of light ; the moral 
nature cannot be distinguished. On one occasion, when 
Frederica Hauffe asked a spirit if ho could appear in 
what form he pleased he answered, No; that if he had 
lived as a brute, he should appear as a brute; “ as our 
dispositions are, so we ajipear to you.” 

This plastic power is exhibited in those instances I 
have related, where the figure has appeared dripping 
with water, indicating the kind of death that had been 
suffered; and also in such cases as of Sir Bobert H. 
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where the apparition sliowcd a wound in his breast. 
There are a vast number of similar ones on record in 
all countries; but I will here mention one which I re- 
ceived from ,:fche lii)s of a member of tlie family con-' 
cerned, wherein one of the trivial actions of life was 
curiously represented. 

Miss L. lived in the country with her three brothers, 
to whom she was mucli attached, as they were to her. 
These young men, who amused themselves all the 
morning with their out-door pursuits, were in the 
habit of coming to her apai*tments most days before 
dinner, and conversing with her till they were sum- 
moned to the dining-rowi. One day, when two of 
them had joined her as usual, and they were chatting 
cheerfully over the fire, the door opened, and the thii-d 
c.ame in, crossed the room, entered an adjoining one, ^ 
took off liis boots, and then, instead of sitting down 
beside them as usual, passed again through the? room, 
and went out, leaving the door open, and they saw him 
ascend the stairs towards his own chamber, whither 
they concluded he was gone to change his dm^. These 
proceedings had been observed by the ^^^le party: 
they saw him enter, saw him take off his boots, saw 
him ascend the stairs, continuing the conversa- 
tion without the slightest susi>icion of anything ex- 
traordinary. Presently afterwards the dinner was 
announced ; and as this young man did not make his aj>- 
peamnee, the servant was desired to let him know they 
were waiting for him. The servant answered, tliat he 
had not come in yet; but being told that he would find 
him in his bedroom, he went up stairs to call him . 
He was, however, not there, nor in the house; nor were 
his boots to be found where he had been seen to take 
them ofi*. Whilst they were yet wondering what could 
have become of him, a neighbour arrived to break the 
news to the family, tliat their beloved brother had been 
killed whilst liunting, and that the only wish he ex- 
pressed was, that he could live to see his sister cnce mores 
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I observed in a former chapter, whilst speaking of 
wraiths, how very desirable it would be to ascertain 
whether the plioiiomenon takes place before or after 
the dissolution of the bond betwixt soul and body; I 
have since received the most entire satisfaction on^that 
head, so far^as the establisliing the fact, that it docs 
soiuetiines occur after the dissolution. Three cases 
have been presented to me from the most undoubted 
authority, in which the wraith was seen at intervals 
varying from one to three days after the decease of the 
person whose image it was; very much complicating the 
difficulty of that theory wliich considers these pheno- 
mena the result of an interaction, wherein the vital 
principle of one person is able to influence another 
within its sphere, and thus make the organs of that other 
tlie subjects of its will; a magical power, by the way, 
wliich far exceeds that we possess over our own organs. 
Tlicire is here, however, where death has taken place, no 
living organism to produce the effect, and the pheno- 
menon btyjpmes, therefore, purely subjective — a mere 
spectral illusion, attended by a coincidence, or else the 
influence is that of the disembodied spirit; and those 
who will take the trouble of investigating this subject, 
will find that the number of these coincidences would 
violate any theory of probabilities, to a degree that 
precludes the acceptance of the former explanation. 
I do not see, therefore, on what we are to fall back, 
except it be the willing agency of the released spirit, 
unless we suppose that the operation of the will of the 
dying person travelled so slowly, that it did not take 
effect till a day or two after it was exerted, a hypo- 
thesis too extravagant to be admitted. 

Dr. Passavant, whose very philosophical work on this 
occult department of .nature is well worth attention, 
considers the fact of these appearances far too well 
established to be disputed; and he enters into some 
curious disquisitions with regard to what the Germans 
etkU/ar-workingf, or the power of acting on bodies at a 
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distance, without any sensible conductor, instancing the 
cjase of a gymnotus, which was kept alive for four 
mouths in Stockholm, and which, when urged by 
hunger, could kill fish at a distance without contact, 
adding, that it rarely mis(;alculated the amount of the 
shock necessary to its pur]:)Ose. These, and all such 
effects, are attributed by this school of physiologists to 
tlie supposed imponderable, the nervous ether I have 
elsewhere mentioned, which Dr. P. conceives in cases of 
somnambulism, certain sicknesses, and the approach of 
death, to be less closely united to its material con- 
ductors the nerves, and therefore capable of bf'ing 
more or less detached and acting at a distances, espe- 
cially oil those with whom relationship, friendship, or 
love, establish a rapport, or jiolarity; and he observes 
that intervening substances, or distance, can no more 
impede this agency than they do the agency of mineiuJ 
magnetism. And lie considers that w’o must here seek 
for the explanation of those curious so-called coinci- 
dences of pictures falling, and clocks and watches 
stopping at the moment of a death, which we frecpiently 
find recorded. 

With respect to the wraiths, he observes that the 
more the ether is freed, as by trance, or the immediate 
a})proach of death, the more easily the soul sets itself in 
ra])]iort with distant persons ; and that thus it either 
acts magically, so that the seer perceives the real actual 
body of the person that is acting upon him, or else that 
he sees the ethereal body, which presents the perfect 
form of the fleshly one, and which, whilst the organic 
life proceeds, can be momentarily detached and appear 
elsewhere, and this ethereal body he holds, to be the 
fundamental form, of which the external body is oidy 
the copy, or huslc. 

I confess I much prefer this theory of Dr. Passavant’s, 
which seems to me to go very much to the root of the 
mat^r. We have here the “spiritual body” of St. 
Paul, and the “ nerve spirit ” of the somnambulists; and 
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its magical effects are scarcely more extraordinary, if 
properly considered, than its agency on onr own material 
bodies. It is this ethereal body which obeys the intel- 
ligent spirit within, and which is the intermediate agent 
betmxt the spirit and the fleshly body. We here find 
the explanation of wraiths : whilst persons are in 
trance, or deep sleep, or comatose, this ethereal body 
can be detached and[ appear elsewhere; and I think 
there can bo no great difficulty for those who can follow 
us so far, to go a little further, and admit that this 
ethertial body must be indestructible, and survive the 
death of the material one; and that it may, therefore, 
not only become visible to us under given circumstances, 
but that it may also produce effects bearing some 
similarity to those it was formerly capable of, since, in 
acting on our bodies during life, it is already acting on 
a material substance, in a manner so incomprehensible 
to us, that we might well apply the word magical when 
s|)eaking of it, were it not that custom has familiarized 
us to the marvel. 

It is to be observed, that this idea of a spiritual body 
is one that pervaded all Christendom in the earlier and 
purer ages of Christianity, before priestcraft — and by 
priestcraft I mean the priestcraft of all denominations— 
had overshadowed and obscured, by their various sec- 
tarian heresies, the pure teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Ennemoser mentions a curious instance of this 
adw in dUtans, or far-working. It appears that Van 
Helmont, having asserted that it was possible for a man 
to extinguish the life of an animal by the eye alone 
(oculis intentis), Rousseau, the naturalist, repeated the 
experiment when in the East, and in this manner killed 
several toads; but* on a subsequent occasion, whilst 
trying the same experiment at Lyons, the animal, on 
finding it could not escape, fixed its eyes immovably 
on him, so that he fell into a fainting fit, and was 
thought to be dead. He was restored by means of 
theriacum and viper-powder — a truly homoBopathio 
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remedy! However, we here probably see the origin 
of the universal popular persuasion, that there is some 
mysterious property in the eye of a toad; and also of 
the so-called‘supei‘stitioii of the evil eye, 

A very remarkable circumstance occuired some 
years ago at Kiikcaldy, when a person, for whose truth 
and I'espcctability I can vouch, was living in tlie family 
of a Colonel M. at that place. The house they inha- 
bited was at one extremity of the town, and stood in 
a sort of paddock. One evening, wlniii Colonel M. 
had dined out, and there was nobody at home but Mrs. 
M., her son (a boy about twelve years old), and Ann, 
the maid (ray informant), Mrs. M. called tlie latter, and 
directed her attention to a soldier who was walking 
backwai’ds and forwards in the drying-ground behind 
the house, where some linen was hanging on the lines. 
She said she wondered what he could be doing there, 
and bade Ann fetch in the linen, lest ho should purloin 
any of it. The girl, fear ing he might be some ill- 
disposed person, hesitated; Mrs. M., however, promising 
to watch from the window that nothing happened to 
her, she went; but still apprehensive of the man’s in- 
tentions, she turned her back towards him, and hastily 
pulling down the linen, she cari'ied it into the house; 
he continuing his walk the while, as before, taking no 
notice of her whatever. JErc long the Colonel returned, 
and hlrs. M. lost no time in taking him to the window 
to look at the man, saying she could not conceive what 
he could mean by w’alking backwards and for\\''ards 
there all that time; whereupon Ann added, jestingly, 
" I think it’s a ghost, for my part I” Colonel M. siiid, 
" he woidd soon see that,” and calling a large dog that 
was lying in the room, and accompanied by the little 
boy, who begged to be permitted to go also, he stei^jjed 
out and a])proached the sti’anger; when, to his surj)rise, 
the dog, wliich was an animal of high courage, instantly 
flew back, and sprung througli tire glass door, which 
the 061oncl had closed behind him, shivering the panes 
all around. 
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The Colonel, meantime, advanced and challenged the 
man repeatedly, without obtaining any answer or notice 
whatever ; till at length, getting irritated, he raised a 
wea]:>on with which he had armed himself/ telling him 
ho must speak, or take the consequences,” when just 
as he was preparing to strike, lo ! there was nobody 
there ! The soldier disappeared, and the child sunk 
senseless to the ground. Colonel M. lifted the boy in 
his arms, and as he brought him into the house, he said 
to the girl, '-You are right, Ann. It was a ghost!” 
He was exceedingly impressed with this circumstance, 
and much regretted liis own behaviour, and also the 
having taken the child with him, which he thought had 
probably prevented some communication that was in- 
tended. In order to repair, if possible, these errors, 
he wcjit out eveiy night, and walked on that spot for 
some time, in hopes the apparition would return. At 
length ho said that lie had seen and had conversed with 
it, but the purj)ort of the conversation he would never 
couiiuiinicate to any human being, not even to his wife. 
The effoefc of this occurrence on his own character was pei*- 
cej)tible to everybody that knew him. He became grave 
and thoughtful, and appeared like one who had passed 
through some strange exjierience. The abovenamed 
Ann H., from whom I have the account, is now a 
middle-aged woman. When the circumstance occurred 
slie was about twenty years of age. She belongs to a 
highly-respectablc family, and is, and always has been, 
a person of unimpeachable character and veracity. 

In this instance, as in several others I meet with, 
the animal had a consciousness of the nature of the 
appearance, whilst the persons aroimd him had no sus- 
picion of anything unusual. In the following singular 
case, we must conclude that attachment counteracted 
this instinctive apprehension. A farmer, in Argyle- 
shirc, lost his wife, and a few weeks after her decease, 
as ho and his son were crossing a moor, they saw her 
sitting on a stone, with their house-dog lying at her 
feet, cicactly as he used to do when she was alive. Aa 
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they approached the spot the woman vanished, and 
supposing the dog must be equally visionary they 
expected to see him vanish also; when, to their sur- 
prise, he rose and joined them, and they found it was 
actually the very animal of flesh and blood. As the 
place was at least three miles from any house, they 
could not conceive what could have taken him there. 
It was probably the influence of her will 

The power of will is a phenomenon that has been 
observed in all ages of the world, though of late years 
much less than at an earlier period; and, as it was then 
more frequently exerted for evil than good, it was 
looked upon as a branch of the art of black magic, 
whilst, the philosophy of it being unknown, the devil 
was sup 2 :)osed to be the real agent, and the witch, or 
wizard, only his instrument. The j^rofound belief in 
the existence of tliis art is testifled by the twelve 
tables of Rome, as well as by the books of Moses, and 
those of Plato, <kc. It is extremely absurd to suppose 
that all these statutes were erected to 8upi)ress a crime 
which never existed ; and with regard to these witches 
and wizards we must remember, as Dr, Ennemoser 
justly remarks, that the force of will has no relation 
to the strength or weakness of the body ; witness the 
extraordinary feats occasionally jjerfoimed by feeble 
persons under excitement, &c. ; and although these 
witches and wizards were frequently weak, decrepit 
people, they either believed in their own arts, or else 
that they had a friend or coadjutor in the devil, who 
was able and willing to aid them. They, therefore, did 
not doubt their own power, and they had the one great 
requisite, To will avd to helievef was the expla- 

nation given by the Marquis de Puys6gur of the cures 
he performed; and this unconsciously becomes the 
recipe of all such men as Greatrix, the Shepherd of 
Dresden, and many other wonder-workers, and hence 
we see why it is usually the hvimblc, the simple, and 
th^ child-likc, the solitary, the recluse, nay, the igno- 
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rant, who exhibit traces of these occult faculties ; for 
he wlio cannot believe, cannot will^ and the scepticism 
of tlic intellect disables the magician; and hence we 
see, also, wherefore in certain parts of the world and 
in certain periods of its history, these powers and prac- 
tices have prevailed. They were believed in because 
they existed; and they existed because they were be- 
lieved in. There was a continued interaction of cause 
and effect — of faith and works. People wlio look su- 
perficially at these things delight in saying that the 
more the witches were persecuted the more they 
abounded; and that when the persecution ceased we 
heard no more of them. Naturally; the more they 
were persecuted the more they believed in witchcraft 
and in themselves; when persecution ceased, and men 
m authority declared that there was no such thing as 
witchcraft or witches, they lost their faith ; and with 
it that little sovereignty over nature that that faith 
had conquered. 

Hctc we also see an explanation of the power attri- 
buted to blessings and curses. The word of God is 
creative, and man is the child of God, made in his 
image; who never outgrows his childhood, and is often 
most a child when he thinks himself the wisest, for 
“ the wisdom of this world,” we cannot too often repeat, 
‘Ms foolishness before God” — and being a child, his 
faculties are feeble in proportion; but though limited in 
amount, they are divine in kind, and are latent in all of 
us; still shooting up here and there, to amaze and per- 
plex the wise, and make merry the foolish, who have 
nearly all alike forgotten their origin and disowned 
their birthright. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TROUBLED SPIRITS. 

A VERY curious circumstance, illustrative of the power 
of will, was lately narrated to me by a Greek g(Mitleman, 
to whose uncle it o&uiTed. His uncle, Mr. M., was, 
some years ago travelling in Magnesia, with a friend, 
when they arrived one evening at a cfiravanscrai, where 
they found themselves unprovided with anything to eat. 
It was therefore agreed, that one should go forth and 
endeavour to procure food; and the friend offering to 
undertake the office, Mr. M. stretched himself on the 
floor to repose. Some time had elapsed and his friend 
had not yet returned, when his attention was attracted 
by a whispering in the room; he looked uj^, but saw 
nobody, though still the whispering continued, seeming 
to go round by the wall. At length it approached him; 
but though he felt a burning sensation on his cheek, 
and heard the whispering distinctly, he coidd not catch 
the words. Presently he heard the footsteps of his 
friend, and thought he was returning; but though they 
appeai'ed to come quite close to him, and it was perfectly 
light, he still saw nobody; then he felt a strange sensa- 
tion — an irresistible impulsion to rise; he felt himself 
drawn up, across the room, out of the door, down the 
stall’s; he must go, he could not help it, to the gate of 
the caravanserai, a little farther, and there he found .the 
dead body of his friend, who had been suddenly assailed 
and cut down by robbers, unhappily too abundant in 
the^ieighbourhood at that period. 

We here see the desire of the spirit to communicate 
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lais fate to the survivor; the imperfection of the rapport 
or the receptivity, v^iich prevented a more direct 
intercourse; and the exertion of a magnetic influence, 
which Mr. M. could not resist, precisely similar to that 
of a living magnetiser over his patient. 

There is a story extant in vaidous English collections, 
the circumstances of which arc said to have occurred 
about the middle of the last century, and which I shall 
here mention, on account of its similarity to the one 
that follows it. 

Hr. Bretton, who was late in life apj)ointed rector of 
Ludgatc, lived previously in Herefordshire, where he 
married the daughter of Dr. Santt|| a woman of great 
piety and virtue. This lady die?lPand one day as a 
former servant of hers, to whom she had been attached, 
and who had since mai*ried, was nursing her child in 
her own cottage, the door opened, and a lady entered 
so exactly resembling the late Mr. Bretton in dress and 
appearance, that she exclaimed, " If my mistress were 
not dead, I should think you were she !” Whereupon, 
the a])parition told her she was so, and requested her. to 
go with her, as she had business of importance to com - 
municate. Alice objected, being very much frightened> 
and entreated her to address herself rather to Dr. 
Bretton ; but Mrs. B. answered, that she lutd endeavoured 
to do so, and Itxxd been severed times in his room for tlwJt 
purpose, hut he was still asleep, and she had no power to 
do more towards awakeniivj him than once uncover his 
feet, Alice then pleaded that she had nobody to leave 
with her child, but Mrs. B. promising that the child 
should sleep till her return, she at length obeyed the 
summons, and, having accompanied the apparition into 
a large field, the latter bade her observe how much she 
measured off with her feet, and, having taken a con- 
siderable compass, she made her go and tell her brother 
that all that portion had been wrongfully taken fix)m the 
poor by their father, and that he must restore it to them, 
adding, that she was the more concerned about it, since 
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her name had been used in the transaction. Alice then 
asking how she should satisfy the gentleman of the truth 
of her mission, Mrs. B. mentioned to her some circum- 
stances known only to hcraelf and this brother; she 
then entered into much discourse with the woman, and 
gave her a great deal of good advice, till hearing the 
sound of horse-bells, she said, “ Alice, I must be seen 
by none but yourself,” and then disappeared. Where- 
upon, Alice proceeded to Dr. Bretton, who admitted 
that he Imd actually heard some one walking about his 
room, in a way he could not account for. On mention- 
ing the thing to the brother, he laughed heartily, till 
Alice communicat^khe secret which constituted her 
credentials, upon wnicli he changed his tone, and declared 
himself ready to make the required rcistitution. 

Dr, Bretton seems to have made no secret of this 
story, but to liave related it to various persons; and I 
think it is somewhat in its favour, that it exhibits a 
remarkable instance of the various degrees of recej^tivity 
of different individuals, where there was no susj)icion 
of the cause, nor no attempt made to explain why Mrs. 
Bretton could not communicate her wishes to her 
husband as easily as to Alice. The promising that the 
child should slee]), was j)romising no more than many a 
ihagnetiser could fulfil. There ai’e several curious stories 

« Ltant, of lame and suflering persons suddenly recover- 
g, who attributed their restoration to the visit of an 
apparition which had stroked their limbs, &c, ; and 
these are the more curious from the fact, thut they 
occurred before Mesmer’ s time, when people in general 
knew nothing of vital magnetism. Dr. Biims quotes 
the case of a person named Jacob Olaffson, a resident 
in some small island, subject to Denmjnk, who after 
lying very ill for a fortnight, was found quite wj^J, 
which he accounted for, by saying, that a person ^in 
shining clothes had come to him in the night, and stroked 
him with his hand, whereupon he was presently healed. 
"BxA the stroking is not alwE^s necessary, since wc 
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know that the eye and the will can produce the same 
eftect. 

The other case I alluded to, as similar to that of 
Mrs. Eretton, occurred in Germany, and is related by 
Dr. Keriier. 

Thc late Mr. L. St. — y he says, quitted this world 
with an excellent reputation, being at the time super- 
intendent of an institution for the relief of the poor, 
in B — . His son inherited his projicrty, and in ac- 
knowledgment of the faithful services of his father’s 
old housokceper, he took her into his family and esta- 
blished lier in a country house, a few miles from B — , 
which formed part of his inheritance. She had been 
settled there but a shoit time, when she was awakened 
in the night, she knew not how, and saw a tall, hag- 
gard-looking man in, her room, who was rendered 
visible to her by a light that seemed to issue from him- 
.sclf. She drew the bed-clothes over her head ; but as 
this apparition appeared to her reijeatedly, she became 
so mucli alarmed that she mentioned it to her master, 
begging jjermission to itisign her situation. He, how- 
ever, laughed at her, told her it must be all imagina- 
tion, and promised to sleep in the adjoining apartment, 
in order that she might call him whenever this terror 
seized licr. He did so; but when the spectre returned, 
she v/as so much ojipressed with horror that she found 
it impossible to raise her voice. Her master then ad- 
vised her to inquire the motive of its visits. This she 
did; whereupon,- it beckoned her to follow, which, after 
some struggles, she summoned resolution to do. It 
then led the way down some steps to a passage, where 
ifc pointed out to her a concealed closet, which it signi- 
fied to her, by signs, .she should open. She represented 
that she had no key, whereupon, it described to her, 
in sufficiently articulate words, where she would find 
one. She procured the key, and on opening the closet, 
found a small parcel, which the spirit desired her to 
remit to the governor of the institution for the poor 
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at B — , with the injunction, that the contents should 
be applied to the benefit of the inmates; this restitu- 
tion being the only means whereby he could obtain 
rest and peace in the other world. Having mentioned 
these circumstances to her master, who bade her do 
what she had been desired, she took the parcel to the 
governor and delivered it without communicating by 
what means it had come into her hands. Her name 
was entered in their books, and she was dismissed; 
but after she was gone, they discovered, to their sur- 
prise, that the packet contained an order for thiity 
thousand florins, of which the late Mr. St. — had de- 
frauded the institution and converted to his own use. 

Mr. St. — , jun., was now called upon to pay the 
money, which he refusing to do, the afl'air was at length 
referred to the authorities, and the housekeepts* being 
arrested, ho and she were confronted iii the court, 
where she detailed the circumstances by which the 
parcel had come into her jx)ssession. Mr. St. — denied 
the possibility of the thing, declaring the whole 
must be, for some purpose or other, an invention of 
her own. Suddenly, wliilst making this defence, he 
felt a blow upon his shoulder, which causc^d him to 
start and look round, and at the same moment the 
housekeeper exclaimed, Sec ! there he stands now! 
there is the ghost I” None perceived the figure ex- 
cepting the woman herself and Mr. St. — , but every- 
body present, the minister included, heard the follow- 
ing words, “ My son, repair the injustice I have com- 
mitted, that I may bo at peace T’ The money was 
paid : and Mr. St. — was so much afiected by this 
painful event, tliat he was seized with a severe illness, 
from which he with difficulty recovered. 

Dr. Kemer says that these circumstances occiuTcd 
in the year 1816, and created a considerable sensation 
at the time, though at the (jarnest request of the family 
of Mr. St. — , there was an attempt made to hush 
the/n up: adding, that in the month of October, 1819, 
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he was himself assured l>y a very respectable citizen of 
33 — tl)at it was universally known in the town that 
the ghost of tlic late superintendent had ;ippeared to 
the housekeeper, and pointed out to lier where she 
would hud the packet; that she had consulted the mi- 
nister of her j)arish, who bade her deliver it as directed ; 
that she had been subsequently arrested; and the affair 
brought before the authorities, where, wliilst making 
his defence, Mr. St. — had received a blow on the 
slioulder from an invisible liand; and that Mr. St. — 
was so much affected by these circumstances, which got 
abroad in spite of the efforts to sujqiress them, that 
he did not long siuwive the event. 

Grose, the antiquary, makes liimsclf very merry with 
the obseiwation, that ghosts do not go about their 
business like other people; and that in cases of mur- 
der, instead of going to the nearest justice of peace 
or to the nearest relation of the deceased, a ghost 
twldrcsses itself to somebody who liad nothing to do 
with the matter, or hovers about the grave where the 
body is dci>osited. The same circuitous mode is pur- 
sued,” he says, ‘’with rosjiect to redressing injured 
orplians or widows; where it seems as if the shortest 
and most certain Way would be, to go and haunt the 
person guilty of the injustice, till he were terrified into 
Institution. We hud tlie same sort of strictures made 
on the story of the ghost of Sir Geoi’ge Villiers, which 
instead of going directly to his son, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, to warn him of his danger, addressed liimself 
to an inferior person, whilst the waiming was after all 
inefticacious, as the Duke would not take counsel; but 
surely such strictures are as absurd as the conduct of 
the ghost: at least I think there can be nothing more 
absurd than pretending to prescribe laws to nature, and 
judging of what wc know so little about. 

The proceedings of the ghost in the following case 
will doubtless be equally displeasing to the critics. The 
account is extracted verbatim from a work published 

T 
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by tlic Bannatyne Club, and is entitled, ‘‘Authentic 
Account of the A])pearance of a Ghost in Queen Anne’s 
County, M^yland, United States of North America, 
proved in the following remarkable trial, from attested 
not(?s, tfiken in court at the time, by one of tlie counsel.” 

It aj)pears that Thomas Harris had made some 
alteration in the disposal of his proj)Ci'ty, immediate!}^ 
pnjvious to his death ; and that the family disputed 
the will and raised up difficulties likely to be injurious 
to his childrciii. 

William Brigs said, that he was forty-three years 
of ag<i ; that Thomas Harris died in September, in the 
year 1790. In the March following he was rich'ng near 
the place where Thomas Hams was buried, on a horse 
formerly belonging to Thomas Harris. After crossing 
a small branch, his horse began to wtilk on very fast. 
It was between the hours of eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning. lie was alone: it was a clear da}". He 
entered a lane adjoijiing to Die field wlierc Thomas 
Harris was buried. His horse suddenly wheeled in a 
panel of the fence, looked over the fence into the field 
where Thomas Harris was buried and neighed very 
loud. AV itiiess then saw Thomas H arris coming towards 
him, in tlie same apparel he had last seen him in his 
lifetime; he had on a sky blue coat. Just before he 
came to the fimee, he varied to the right, and vanished; 
his horse immediately took the road. Thomas Harris 
came within two panels of the fence to him; he did 
not see his features, nor spealc to him. He was 
acquainted with Thomas Harris when a boy, and there 
had always been a great intimacy between them. He 
thinks the horse knew Thomas Harris, because of his 
neighing, pricking up his ears, and looking over the 
fence. 

“About the first of June following, he was plough- 
ing in his own field, about three miles from where 
Thomas Hama was buried. About dusk Thomas 
H&rris came alongside of him, and walked with him 
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about two Imndred yarda He was dressed as when 
first seen. He made a halt about two steps from him. 
J. Hailey, who was ploughing along with him, came 
driving up, and he lost sight of the ghost. He was 
much alarmed; not a word was spoken. The young 
man Bailey did not see him; he did not tell Bailey of 
it. There was no motion of any particular part: he 
vanislied. It pi*eyed upon his mind so as to affect his 
health. He was with Thomas Harris when he died, 
but had no pfirticular conversation with him. Some 
time after he was lying in bed, about eleven or twelve 
o’clo(;k at ixight, he heard Thomas Harris groan; it was 
like the gi*oari he gave a few minutes before he expired: 
Mrs. Brigs, his wife, heard the groan. She got up and 
searcluHl the house: he did not, because he knew the 
groan to be fi'oin Thomas Harris. Some time after, 
when in bed, and a gi*eat fire-light in the room, he saw 
a shadow on tlie wall, at the same time he felt a great 
weight u])on him. Some time after, when in bed and 
jxsleep, he. felt a stre^ke between his eycjs, wliich blackened 
them both: his wife was in bed with liim, and two young 
men were in the room. The blow awaked him, and all 
in the room were asleep; is certain no person in the 
room stru(?k him; the blow swelled his nose. About 
tlie middle of August he was alone, coming from 
Hickey Collins’s, after dark, about one hour in the 
night, Thomas Harris apjjeared, dressed as he had seen 
him wheTi he was going down to the meeting-house 
branch, three; miles and a half from the grave-yard of 
Thomas Harris. It was starlight. He extended liis 
arms over liis shoulders. Does not know hf»w long lie 
remained in this situation. He was much alarmed. 
Thomas Harris disappeared. Nothing was said. He 
felt no weight on his shoulders. He went hack to 
Colonel Linsi, and got a young man to go with him. 
After he got home he mentioned it to the young man. 
He had, before this, told James Harris he had seen his 
brother’s ghost. 
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In October, about twilight in tlio nioriiing, he saw 
Thomas Harris about one hundred yards from the 
house of tlid witness; his head was hiant to one side; 
same apparel as before; his face was towfirds liim; he 
walked last and disappetired; there was nothing between 
them to obstnict the view; he was about liity yards 
from him, and alone; he had no conception wliy Tliomas 
Harris appeared to him. On the same day, about cigliL 
o’clock in the morning, lie was handing up blades to 
John Bailey, who was stacking them; he saw Thomas 
Harris come along the garden fence, dressed as before; 
he vanished, and always to the east: was within fifteen 
feet of him; Bailey did not see him. An hour and 
half afterwards, in the same jilace, ho again appeared, 
coining as before; came up to the fence; hjanod on it 
within tcui feet of the witness, who called to Bailey to 
look there (pointing towards Thomas Harris). Bailey 
asked what was there? Don’t you see Harris? Does not 
rc^collect what Bailey said. Witness advanced towards 
HaiTis. One or the other spoke as witness got over 
the fence, on the same panel that Thomas Harris was 
leanhig on. They walked off together about five hun- 
dred yards, a conversation took ]dacc as they walked; 
he has not the conversation on his memory. He could 
not understand Thomas HaiTis, his voice was so low. 
He asked Thomas Harris a question, and he forhid him. 
WitiKvss then asked, ‘ Why not go to your brother 
inst(iad of me ?’ Thomas Hun-is said, * Ask mo no 
questions.’ Witness told liim his will Was d(iubted. 
Tliomas Harris told him to ask his brother if he did 
not rcmenihcr the coiiveimtion which passed hetwet'n 
them oil the east side of the wheat-stacks, the day he 
was taken with his death .sickness; that he then declared 
that he wished all his property kc^it together by James 
Harris, until his children arrived at age, then the whole 
should be sold and divided among his children; and, 
should it be immediately sold, as expressed in his will, 
that the propei*ty would be most wanting to his children 
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while minors, therefore he had changed his will, and 
said that witn^jss should see liim again. He then told 
witness to turn, and disappeared. He did not speak 
to liiui with the same voice as in his life-time. He was 
not daunted while with Thomas Harris, hut much after- 
wards. Witness tlum went to James Harris, and told 
liim that he had seen his brother three times that day. 
llelated the conversation he had with him. Asked 
JaiiK^s Harris if he remembered the conversation 
l>etwe(jn liim and his brother at the wheat-stack; he 
said he did, and told him what had passed. Said he 
would fulfil his brother s will. He was satisfied that 
witness had seen his brotlier, for that no other person 
Icnew the conversation. On the same evening, return- 
ing home about an hour before sun-set, Thomas Harris 
appeared to him, came alongside of him. Witness told 
him that his brother said he would fulfil his will. Ho 
more conversation on this subject. He disappeared. 
He had further conversation with Thomas Harris, but 
not on this subject. He was always dressed in the same 
manner. lie had never related to any person the last 
conversjition, and never would. 

“ Bailey, who was sworn in the cause, declared that 
as he and Brigs were stacking blades, as related by 
» Brigs, he called to witness and «iid, ‘ Look there ! Do 
you not see Thomas Harris?’ Witness said, ‘No.’ 
Brigs got over the fence, and walked some distance; 
appeared by his action to be in deep conversation with 
some ]jerson. Witness saw no one. 

“ The counsel was extremely anxious to hear from 
Mr. Brigs the whole of the conversation of the ghost, 
and on his cross-examination took every means, without 
effect, to obtain it. They represented to him, as a 
religious man, he was bound to disclose the whole truth. 
He appeared agitated when applied to, declaring 
nothing short of life should make him reveal the whole 
conversation, and claiming the protection of the court, 
that he had declared all he knew relative to the case. 
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“ Tlae Court overruled the question of the counsel 
Hon. James Tilgman, judge. , 

“ His Excellency Robert Wright, late Governor of 
Maryland, and the Hon. Joseph H. Nicholson, after- 
wards judge of one of the courts in Maryland, were the 
counsel for the plaintiff. 

“John Scott and Richard T. Earle, Esqrs., were 
counsel for the defendant.” 

Here, as in the case of Colonel M., mentioncjd in a 
former chapter, and some others I have met witli, wo 
find disclosures made that were held sacred. 

Dr. Kcrner relates the following singular story, 
which he declares himself to have received from the 
most satisfactoiy authority. Agnes B., being at the 
time eighteen years of age, was living as servant in a 
small inn at XJndenhenn, her native place. The host 
and hostess were quite old peo})le, who generally went 
to bed about eight o’clock, wliilst she and the boy, the 
only other servant, were expected to sit up till ten, 
when they had to sliut up the house and retire to bed 
also. One evening, as the host was sitting on fi bench 
before the door, there came a beggar, requesting a 
night’s lodging. The host, however, refused, and bade 
him seek what ho wanted in the village, whereon the 
man went away. 

At the usual hour, the old people went to bed, and 
the two servants, having closed the shutters, and in- 
dulged in a little gossip with the watchman, were 
about to follow their example, vrhen the beggai* came 
round the comer of the neighbouring street, and 
earnestly entreated them to give him a lodging for the 
night, since he could find nobody that would take him 
in. At first, the yoimg people refused, saying they 
dared not, without their inaster s leave, but at length 
tlie entreaties of the man j)revailed, and they consented 
to let him sleep in the bam, on condition that, w^hen 
they called him in the morning, he would immediately 
de|MLrt. At three o’clock they rose, and when the boy 
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entered the ham, to his dismay, he found that the old 
man had exj)ired in the night. They were now much 
perplexed with the aj)prehension of their master’s dis- 
pleasure; so, after some consultation, they agreed that 
the lad should convey the body out of the ham, and 
lay it in a dry ditch that was near at hand, where it 
would be found by the labourers, and excite no 
question, as they would naturally conclude that he had 
laid himself down there to die. 

This was done, the man w’as discovered and buried, 
and they thought themselves well rid of the whole 
afllxir ; but, on the following night, the girl was 
awakened by the beggar, whom she saw standing at 
her bed-side. He looked at her, and then quitted the 
room by the door. Glad was I,” she says, “ when 
the day broke, but I was sciircfdy out of the room 
when the boy came to me, trembling and pale, and 
before I could say a word to him of what I had seen, 
he told me that the beggarhad been to his room in the 
night, had looked at him, and then gone away. He 
said he was dressc'd as when he had seen him alive, 
only he looked Idacker, which I also had obstuved.” 

Still afraid of ineuri'ing blamc^, they told nobody, 
although the apparition returned to them every night, 
and although they found removing to the other hed- 
chanihers did not relieve them from his visits. But the 
effects of this persecution became so visible on both, 
that much curiosity was awakened in the village with 
res])ect to the cause of the alteration observed in them; 
and, at length, the boy’s mother went to the minister, 
requesting him to interrogate her son, and endeavour 
to discover what was preying on his mind. To him 
the boy disclosed their secret, and this minister, who 
was a Protestant, having listened with attention to the 
story, advised him, whcti next he went to Mayence, to 
market, to call on Father Joseph of the Franciscan 
Convent, and relate the circumstance to him. This 
advice was followed, and Father Joseph, assuring the 
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la.cl tliat tho ghost could do him no harm, recommended 
liim to ask liim, in the name of God, what he desired. 
The hoy did so, whereupon the appiiritioii answered, 
“Ye are children of grace, hut I am a child of evil; 
in the barn, under the straw, you will hnd my money. 
Take it ; it is yours.” 1 n the morning, tlie hoy found tlie 
luoTiey accordingly in an old stocking, hid under tlie 
straw ; but having a natural horror of it, they took it 
to their minister, who advisee I them to divide it into 
three parts: giving one to the Franciscan Convent at 
Mayence, another to the Eefornied Cliurch, in the vil- 
lage, and the tliird to that to which they themselves 
belonged, which was of the Lutheran persuasion. This 
tliey did, and were no more troubled with the beggar. 
With respect to the minister wlio gave them this good 
advice, I can only say, all honom be to him ! I wish 
there were many more such ! The circumstance occurred 
in the year 1750, and is related by the daughter of 
Agnes B., who deckred that she had frequently heard 
it from her mother. 

The circumstance of this apparition looking darker 
than the man had done when alive, is signilicant of his 
condition ; and confirms -^hat I have said above, namely, 
that the moral state of the disembodied soul can no 
longer be concealc<i as it was in the flesh ; but that as 
he is, he must necessarily appear. 

There is an old saying that we should never lie down 
■to rest at enmity with any human being; and the story 
of the ghost of the Princess Anna of Saxony, who 
appe^ared to Duke Christian of Saxe-Eisenburg, is 
strongly confirmatory of the wisdom of this axiom. 

Duke Christmnwas sitting one morning in his study, 
when he was surprised by a knock at liis door — an un- 
usual circumstance, since the guards as well as the people 
in waiting were always in the ante-room. He however 
cried, “ Come in !” when there entered, to his amaze- 
ment, a lady in an ancient costume, who, in answer to 
his inquiries, told him that she was no evil spirit, and 
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would do him no liami; but tliat she was one of his 
ancestors, and had been the wife of Duke John Casinier, 
of Siixe-Coburg. She then related that she and her 
husband had not been on good terms at the period of 
their deaths, and that although she had sought a recon- 
ciliation, he had been inexorable; pursuing her with 
unmitigated hatred, and injuring her by unjust suspi- 
cions ; and that consequently although she was lia])py, 
he was still wandering in cold and darkness bctwi;^t 
time and eternity. She had, however, long known that 
one of their descendants was destined to effect this re- 
conciliation for them, and they were rejoiced to find 
the time for it had at length arrived. She then gave 
the Duke eight days to consider if he were willing to 
perform this good office, and disappeared; whereupon 
he consulted a clergyman, in whom he had great confi- 
dence, who, after finding tl{& ghost’s communications 
verified by a reference to the annals of the family, ad- 
vised him to comidy with her request. 

As the Duke had yet some difficulty in believing it 
was really a ghost he had seen, he took care to have his 
door well watched; she, however, entered at the ap- 
])ointcd tinie unseen by the ’'attendants ; and, having 
received the Duke’s promise, she told him that shcj 
would return with her husband on the following night; 
for that, though she could come by day, he could not; 
tliat having heard the circumstances, the Duke must 
arbitrate between them, and then unite their hands, 
and bless them. The door was still watched, but 
nevertheless the apparitions both came, the Duke 
Casimer in full royal costume, but of a livid paleness ; 
and when the wife had told her story, he told his. 
Duke Christian decided for the lady, in which judg- 
ment Duke Casimer fully acquiesced. Christian then 
took the ice-cold hand of Casimer and laid it in that of 
liis wife, which felt of a natural heat. They then prayed 
and sang together, and the apparitions disappeared, 
having foretold that Duke Christian would ere long be 
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with them. The family records showed that these 
people had lived about one hundred years before Duke 
Christian’s tjme, who himself died in the year 1707, 
two years after these visits of his ancestors. He desired 
to be buried in quick-lime, it is supposed from an idea 
that it might prevent his ghost walking the earth. 

The costume in which they appeared was precisely 
that they had worn when alive, as was ascertained by a 
reference to their portraits. 

The expression that her husband was wandervng in 
cold and darkness betwixt time and eternity, is here 
very worthy of observation; as are the circumstances, 
that his hand was cold, whilst hers was warm; and 
also, the greater privilege she seemed to enjoy. The 
hands of the unhappy spirits appear, I think, invariably 
to communicate a sensation of cold. 

I have heard of three instances of persons now alive, 
who declare that they hold continual intercourse with 
their deceased partners. One of these is a naval officer, 
whom the author of the book lately published, called 
The XJnseen World,” appears to be acquainted with. 
The second is *a professor in a college in America, a 
man of eminence and learning, and full of activity and 
energy — ^yct he assured a friend of mine, that ho 
receives constant visits from his departed wife, which 
afford him great satisfaction. The third example is a 
lady in this country. She is united to a second 
husband, has been extremely happy in both marriages ; 
and declares that she receives frequent visits from her 
first. Oberlin, the good pastor of Ban de la Roche, 
asserted the same thing of himself. His wife came to 
him frequently after her death ; was seen by the rest of 
his household, as well as himself ; and warned him 
beforehand of many events that occurred. 

Mrs. Matthews relates in the memoirs of her hus- 
band, that he was one night in bed and unable to sleep 
from the excitement that continues some time after 
acting ; when, hearing a rustling by the side of the bed. 
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he looked out, aud saw his first wife, who was then 
dead, standing by the bedside, dressed as when alive. 
She smiled and bent forward as if to take his hand ; 
but in his alarm, he threw liimsell' out on the floor to 
avoid the contact, and was found by the landlord in a 
fit. On the siime night, at the stime hour, the present 
Mrs. Matthews, who was fiir away firom him, received 
a similai’ visit from her predecessor, whom she had 
known when alive. She was quite awake ; and in her 
terror seized the bell-rope to summon assistance, which 
gave way, and she fell with it in her hand to the 
ground. 

Professor Barthe, who visited Oberlin in 1824, says, 
that wliilst he spoke of his intercourse with the spiritual 
world as familiarly as of the daily visits of his parish- 
ioners, he was at the same time perfectly free from 
fanaticism, and eagerly alive to all the concerns of this 
earthly existence. He asserted, what I find many 
somiiarnbules and deceased persons also assert, that 
evoiy thing on earth is but a copy, of which the antitype 
is to be found in the other. 

He said to his visitor, that he might as well attempt 
to persuade him that that was not a table before them, 
as that he did not hold communication with the other 
world. “ I give you credit for being honest, when you 
assui’e me that you never saw anything of the kind, ’ 
said ho ; give me the same credit when I assure you 
that I do.” 

With respect to the fiiculty of ghost-seeing, he said, 
it depended on several circumstances, external and 
internal. People who live in the bustle and glare of 
the world seldom see them, whilst those who live in 
still, solitary, thinly inhabited places, like the moun- 
tainous districts of various coimtries, do. So if I go 
into the forest by night, I, see the phosphoric light of a 
piece of rotten wood; but if I go by day, I cannot see 
it ; yet it is still there. Again there must be a rapport. 
A tender mother is awakened by the fidntest cry of her 
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infant, whilst the maid slumbers on and never hears it ; 
and if I thrust a needle amongst a parcel of wood- 
shavings, and hold a magnet over tlicm, tlie needle is 
stirred, whilst th(i shavings are quite unmoved. Tlicre 
must be a ])articular aptitude ; wliat it consists in, I do 
not know ; for of my peo})lc, many of whom are ghost- 
seers, some ai'e weak and sickly, others vigorous and 
•s^trong. Hero are several pieces of flint : I can sec no 
difference in them ; yet some have so much iron in them 
that they ofisily become magnetic ; others have little 
or none. So it is with the faculty of ghost«sccing. 
People may laugh as they will, but the thing is a fact, 
nevertheless. 

The visits of his wife continued for nine years after 
her death, and then ceased. 

At length she sent him a message, through another 
deceased person, to say that she was now elevated to a 
higher state, iuid could, therefore, no longer revisit the 
earth. 

Never was there a purer spirit, nor a more l)eloved 
human being than Oberlin. When first he was ap- 
pointed to the cure of Ban de la Boche, and found his 
})eople talking so familiaiiy of the re-appearance of the 
dead, he reproved them, and preached against the 
supeirtitioii ; nor was he convinced till after the death 
of his wife. She had, however, previously received a 
visit from her deceased sister, the wife of Professor 
Oberlin, of Stnisburg, who had warned her of her 
ap})roaching death, for which she immediately set about 
prei)aring, making extra clothing for her children, and 
even laying in provisions for the funeral feast. She 
then took leave of her husband and family, and went 
quietly to bed. On the following morning she died; 
and Oberlin never heard of the warning she had 
received till she disclosed it to him in her spectral 
Tvdsitations. 

In narrating the following story, I am not permitted 
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to give the names of tlic place or parties, nor the 
number of the regiment, with all of which, however, I 
am ac(piainted. The account was taken d^wn by one 
of the officers, with whose family T am also acquainted ; 
and the circumstance occurred within the last ten 
yeai’s. 

‘‘About tlic month of August,” says Capram E., 
“my attention was requested by the schoolmaster- 
sergeant, a man of considerable worth, and highly 
esteemed by the whole corps, to an event which had 
ocemTed in the ganison hospital. Having heard his 
recital, which from the serious earnestness with which 
he ma<le it, challenged attention, I resolved to investi- 
gate the matter • and having communicated the circum- 
stance to a friend, we both repaired to the hospital for 
the jjurpose of inquiry. 

“ There were two patients to be examined — ^both 
men of good character, and neither of them suffering 
from any disorder affecting the brain; the one was 
und(?r treatment for consumptive symi^toms, and tlm 
other for an ulcerated leg, and they were both in the 
prime of life. 

“ Having received a confirmation of the school'* 
master’s statement from the hospital-sergeant, also a 
very resiicctable and trustworthy man, I sent for the 
jjatient principally concerned, and desired him to state 
what he had seen and heard, warning liim, at the same 
time, that it was my intention to take down his depo- 
sition, and that it behoved him to be very careful, as 
possibly serious steps might be taken for the purposo 
of discovering whether an imposition had been prac- 
tised in the wards of the hospital — crime for which, 
he was well aware, a very severe penalty would be in- 
flicted. He then proceeded to relate the circumstances, 
which I took down in the presence of Mr. B. and the 
hospital-sergeant, as follows : — 

“ ‘ It was last Tuesday night, somewhere between 
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eleven and twelve, when all of us were in bod, and all 
lights out except the rushlight that was allow'ed for the 
man with the fever, when I was awoke by feeling a 
weight upon my feet, and at the same moment, as I 
was drawing up my legs, Private W., who lies in the 
cot cjpposito mine, called out, “ I say, Q., there’s some- 
body sitting upon your legs 1” and as I looked to the 
bottom of my bed I saw some one get up from it, 
and then come round and stand over me, in the passage 
betwixt my cot and the next. I felt sc^mewhat alanned, 
for the last few nights the ward had been disturbed by 
sounds as of a heavy foot walking up and down ; and as 
nobody could bo seen it was beginning to be su])posed 
amongst us that it was haunted, and fancying this that 
came up to my bed’s head might be the ghost, 1 called 
out, “ Who arc you 1 and what do you want?” 

‘ The figure then leaning with one hand on the wall, 
over my head, and stooping down, said, in my ear, “ I 
am Ml'S. M. and I could then distinguish that she 
was dressed in a fiannel gown, edged with black 
ribbon, exactly similar to a set of grave clothes in 
which I had assisted to clothe her corpse when her 
death took place a year previously. 

* The voice, however, was not like Mrs. M.’s, nor 
like anybody elsc’s, yet it was very distinct, and 
seemed somehow to sing through my head. I could 
see nothing of a face beyond a darkish colour about the 
head, and it appeared to me that 1 could see through 
her body against the w'indow-glasses. 

‘ Although I felt vciy uncomfortable, I asked her 
what she wanted. She replied, I am Mrs. M., and I 
wish you to write to liim that was my husband, and 
tell him — ” 

“ ‘ I am not, Sir,” said Corporal Q., ^ at liberty fco 
mention to anybody what she told me, except to her 
husband. He is at the dcjwt in Ireland, ajid I have 
written and told him. She made me promise not to 
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tell any one else. After I had promised secresy she 
told me something of a matter that convinced me I 
was talking to a spirit, for it related to what only I 
and Mrs. M. knew, and no one living could know 
any tiling whatever of the matter; and if I was now 
speaking my last words on earth I say solemnly that 
it was Mrs. M.’s spirit that spoke to me then, and 
no one else. After promising that if I complied with 
her request she would not trouble mo or the ward 
again, sljo went from my bed towards the fireplace, 
and with her hands she kept feeling about the wall over 
the mantelpiece. After awhile she came towards me 
again; and whilst my eyes were upon her, she some- 
how disappeared from my sight altogether, and I was 
left alone. 

‘ It was then that I felt faint-like, and a cold sweat 
broke out over me; but I did not faint, and after a time 
I got better, and gradually 1 went ofi‘ to sleep. 

‘ The men in the wai*(l said, next day, that Mrs. M. 
had come to s])eak to me about purgatory, because she 
had been a Roman Catholic, and we had often had 
arguments on religion; but what she told me had no 
reference to such subjects, but to a matter only she and 
I knew of.’ 

“ After closely cross-questioning Corporal Q., and 
endeavouring, without success, to reason him out of his 
belief in the ghostly character of his visitor, I read 
over to him what I had written, and then, dismissing 
him, sent for the other patient. 

“ After cautioning him, as I had done the first, ^ 
I proceeded to take down his statement, which was 
made with every appearance of good faith and sincerity. 

‘‘ ‘ I was lying awake,’ said he, * last Tuesday night, 
wlien I saw some one sitting on Corporal Q.’s bed. 
There was so little light in the ward that I could 
not make out who it was, and the figure looked so 
strange that 1 got alarmed, and ielt quite sick. I called 
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out to Corporal Q. that there was somebody sitting 
upon his bed, and then the figure got up ; and as I 
did not know but it might be coming to me I got so 
much alarmed that being but weakly (this was the 
consum])tive man) I fell back, and I believe I fainted 
away. When I got round again, I saw the figure 
standing and apparently talking to the Coiporal, placing 
one hand against the wall and stooping down. I could 
not, however, hear any voice; and being still much 
alaimed I put my head under the clothes fo/ a con- 
siderable time. When I looked up again, I could only 
see Corporal Q., sitting up in bed alone, and he said 
he had seen a ghost ; and I told liini I had also seen 
it. After a time he got up and gave me a drink of 
water, for I was veiy faint. Some of the other patujnts 
being disturbed by our talking, they bid us be quitit, 
and after some time I got to slec]). The ward has not 
been disturbed since.’ 

“ The man was then cross-questioned ; but his testi- 
mony remaining quite unshaken, he was dismissed, and 
the hospital-sergeant was interrogated, with regard to 
the possibility of a trick Jiaving been practised. lie 
asserted, however, that this was imj)Ossil)le; and, cer- 
tainly, from my own knowledge of tlie hospital regu- 
lations, and the liabits of the })atients, I should say 
that a practical joke of this nature was too serious a 
thing to have been attempted by anybody, especially 
as tliere were patients in the w’ard veiy ill at the time, 
and one very near his end. The punisliment would 
have been extremely severe, and discovery almost 
certain, since everybody would have been adverse to 
the delinquent. 

“ The investigation that ensued was a very brief one, 
it being found that there was nothing more to be 
elicited ; and the affair terminated with the sui)position 
that the two men had been dreaming. Nevertheless, 
six months afterwards, on being interrogated, their 
/ 
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evidence and their conviction were as clear as at £rst^ 
and they declared themselves ready at any time to 
repeat their statement upon oath.” 

Supposing this case to be as the men believed it, 
there are several things worthy of observation. In the 
first place, the ghost is guilty of that inconsistency so 
offensive to Francis Grose and many others. Instead 
of telling her secret to her husband, she commissions 
tlie Corporal to tell it him, and it is not till a year 
after her departure from this life that she does even 
that ; and she is heard in the ward two or three nights 
before she is visible. We arc therefore constrained to 
suppose that, like M rs. Bretton, she could not communi- 
cate with her husband, and that till that Tuesday 
night, the necessary conditions for attainijig her object, 
as regarded the Corporal, were wanting. It is also 
remarkable, that although the latter heard her speak 
distinctly, and sjioko to her, the other man heard no 
voice; wliich renders it probable that she had at length 
been able to produce that impression upon him, which 
a magiietiser docs on his somnainbule, enabling each to 
understand the other by a transference of thought, 
which was undistinguishable to the Corporal from 
8i>eaking, as it is frequently to the somnainbule. The 
imitating the actions of life by leaning against the wall 
and feeling about the mantelpiece, are very unlike 
what a person would have done, who was endeavouring 
to impose on the man; and equally unlike what they 
would have reported, had the thing been an invention 
of their own* 

Amongst the established jests on the subject of 
ghosts, their sudden vanishing is a very fruitful one; 
but, I think, if wo examine this question, we shall find 
that there is nothing comical in the matter, except the 
ignorance or want of reflection of the jesters. 

In the first place, as I have before observed, a spirit 
must be where its thoughts and affections are, for they 
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ai’Ci itself — our spirits are 'where our thoughts and 
affections are, although our solid bodies remain station- 
ary; and no , one will supjjose, that walls or doors, or 
material obstacles of any kind, could exclude a spirit, 
any more than they can exclude our thoughts. 

Jliit then, there is the visible body of the spirit — 
what is that? and how docs it retain its shape? l or 
we know that there is a law discovered by Dalton, 
tliat two masses of gaseous matter cannot remain in 
contact, but they will immediately proceed to diffuse 
tlicmselves into one another ; and accordingly, it may 
be advanced, that a gaseous corporeity in the atmo- 
spheic is an impossibility, because it could not retain 
its form, but would inevitably be dissolved away and 
blend with the surrounding air. But jirecisely the 
same objection might be made by a chemist to the pos- 
sibility of our fleshly bodies retaining their integrity 
and compactness; for the human body, taken as a 
whole, is known to be an impossible chemical com- 
pound, except for the vitality which upholds it; and 
no sooner is life 'withdrawn from it than it crumbles 
into putrescence; and it is undeniable, that the aeri- 
form body would be an impossible mechanical pheno- 
menon, but for the vitality whicli we are entitled to 
suppose may uphold it. But, just as the state or con- 
dition of organization protects the fleshly body fl*om 
the natural re-actions which would destroy it, so may 
an analogous condition of organization protect a spi- 
ritual ethereal body from the destructive influence of 
the mutual inter-diffusion of gases. 

Thus, supposing this aeriform body to be a perma- 
nent appurtenance of the spirit, we see how it may 
subsist and retain its integrity, and it would be as 
reasonable to hope to exclude the electric fluid by walls 
or doors as to exclude by them this subtle, fluent form. 
}f, on the contrary, the shape be only one constructed 
out of the atmosphere, by an act of will, the same 
act of will, which is a vital force, will preserve it 
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entire, till the will being withdniwn, it dissolves away. 
In either case, the moment the will or thought of the 
spirit is elsewhere, it is gone— it has vanished. 

For those who prefer the other hypothesis, namely, 
that there is no outstanding shape at all, hut that the 
isdU of the spirit, acting on the constructive imagina- 
tion of the seer, enables him to conceive the form, as 
the spirit itself conceives of it, there can be no difliculty 
in understanding, that the becominginvisible will depend 
merely on a similar act of will 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HAUNTED HOUSES. 

Everybody has heard of haunted houses; and there is 
no country, and scarcely any place, in which something 
of the sort is not known or talked of ; and I suppose 
there is no one who in the course of his travels, has not 
seen very respectable, good-looking houses shut up and 
uninhabited, because they had this evil reputation 
assigned to them. I have seen several sucli, for my 
own part ; and it is remarkable that this Qnula faim 
docs not always, by any means, attach itself to build- 
ings one would imagine most obnoxious to such a sus- 
picion. For example, I never heard of a ghost being 
seen or heard in Haddon Hall, the most ghostly of 
houses ; nor in Holyrood, nor in many other antique, 
mysterious-looking buildings, where one might exjiect 
them, whilst sometimes a house of a very ])rosaic aspect 
remains uninhabited, and is ultimately allowed to fall 
to ruin for no other reason, we are told, than that no- 
body can live in it. I remember, in my childhood, such 
a hous(^ in Kent — I think it was on the road betwixt 
Maidstone and Tunbridge — which had this reputation. 
There was nothing dism^ about it ; it was neither large 
nor old ; and it stood on the borders of a well-frequented 
road ; yet, I was assured it had stood empty for years ; 
and as long as I lived in that part of the country it 
never had an inhabitant, and I believe was finally pulled 
down; and all for no other reason than that it was 
/haunted, and nobody could live in it. I have frequently 
beard c»f people, whilst travelling on the continent, get- 
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ting into houses at; a rent so low as to surprise them, 
and I have moreover frequently heard of very strange 
things occurring whilst they were there. I remember, 
for instance, a family of the name of S. S., who obtained 
a very handsome house at a most agreeably cheap rate, 
somewhere on the coast of Italy — I think it was at 
Mola dc Gaeta. They lived very comfortably in it, till 
one day, whilst Mrs. S. S. was sitting in the drawing- 
room, which opened into a balcony overhanging the 
sea, she saw a lady dressed in white pass along before 
the windows, which were all closed. Concluding it was 
one of her daughters, who had been accidentally shut 
out, she arose and opened the window to allow her to 
enter, but on looking out, to her amazement, there was 
nobody there, although there was no possible escape 
from the balcony unless by jumping into the sea. On 
mentioning this circumstance to somebody in the ne gh- 
bourliood, they were told “ that that was the reason 
they had the house so cheap; nobody liked to live 
in it.” 

I have heard of several houses, even in populous 
cities, to which some strange circumstance of this sort 
is attached — some in London even, and some in this 
city and neighbourhood ; and what is more, unaccount- 
able things actually do happen to those who inhabit 
them. JI(joi*s are strangely opened and shut, a rustling 
of silk, and sometimes a whispering, and frequently 
Ibotstcps are heard. There is a house in Ayrshire, to 
which this sort of thing has been attached for yean^ 
insomuch that it was funilly abandoned to an old man 
and woman, who said that they were so used to it that 
they did not mind it. A distinguished autJioress told 
me, that some time ago she passed a night at the house 
of an acquaintance, in one of the midland counties of 
England. She and her sister occupied the same room, 
and in the night they heard some one ascc). fling the 
stfur-s; the foot came distinctly to the door, then turned 
away, ascended tlie i^ext flight, and they heard it over- 
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head. In the morning, on being asked if they had slept 
well, they mentioned tliis circumstance. “ That is what 
everybody hears who sleeps in that room,” said the lady 
of the house. Many a time I have, when sleeping 
there, drawn up the night-bolt, persuaded that the nurse 
was bringing the baby to me ; but there was nobody 
to be seen. We have taken every pains to discover 
what it is, but in vain; and are now so used to it, that 
we liave ceased to care about the matter.” 

I know of two or three other houses in this city, and 
one in the neighbourhood, in which circumstances of this 
nature are transpiring, or have transpired vciy lately; 
but people hush them up, from the fear of being 
laughed at, and also from an apprehension of injuring 
the character of a house; on which account, I do not 
dwell on the particulars; but there was some time since 

a fama of this land attached to a house in St. J 

Street, some of the details of whicl) became very 
public. It had stood empty along time, in confcitujucnce 
of the annoyances to which the inhabitants liad bc^en 
subjected. There was one room partieulaily which 
nobody could occupy without disturbance. On one 
occasion, a youth who had been abroad a considerable 
time, either in the army or navy, was put tlicre to 
sleep on his arrival, since, knowing nothing of these 
reports, it was hoped his rest might not be intemij)tcd. 
In the morning, however, he complained of the dread- 
ful time he had had with people looking in at him 
between the curtains of his bed, all night, avowing his 
resolution to terminate liis visit that same day, as lie 
would not sleep there any more. After this period, 
the house stood empty again for a considerable time, 
but was at length taken, and workmen sent in to repair 
it. One day, when the men were away at their din- 
ner,’ the master tradesman took the key, and wxnt to 
inspect pv()gi*ess, and having examined the lower rooms, 
he was ascending the stairs, when he heard a man’s 
/foot behind him. He looked round, but there w'as 
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nobody there, and he moved on again; still there was 
somebody following, and he stopped and looked over 
the rails, but there was no one to be seen. So, though 
feeling rather queer, he advanced into ‘the drawing- 
room, where a fire had been lighted, and wishing to 
combat tlie uncomfortable sensation that was creeping 
over him, he took hold of a chair, and drawing it re- 
solutely along the floor, he slammed it down upon the 
liearth with some force, and seated himself in it; when, 
to his amazement, the action, in all its particulars of 
sound, was immediately repeated by his unseen com- 
panion, wlio seemed to seat himself beside him on a 
chair as invisible as hims(3lf. Horrorstruck, the worthy 
builder started up and rushed out of the house. 

There is a house in S— Street, in London, which, 
having stood empty a good while, was at length taken 
by Lord B. The family were annoyed by several im- 
pleasant occurrences, and by the sound of footstej^s, 
wliich were often audible, especially in Lady B.’s bed- 
room, who, though she could not see the form, was 
occasionally conscious of its immediate proximity. 

Some time since, a gentleman, having established 
himself in a lodging in London, felt, the first night he 
slept there, that the clothes were being dragged off his 
bed. He fancied he had done it lumsclf in his sleep, 
and pulled them on again; but it happens repeatedly; 
he gets out of bed each time— can find nobody — no 
string — ^no possible explanation, nor can obtain any 
from the people of the house, who only seem distressed 
and annoyed. On mentioning it to some one in tho 
neighbourhood, he is informed that the same thing has 
occurred to several preceding occupants of the lodging; 
which, of course, he left. 

The circumstances that happened at Hew Hou.se, in 
Hampshire, as detailed by Mr. Barham, in the third 
volume of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” are known to be 
perfectly authentic, as are the following, the account of 
which T liave received from a highly respectable ser- 
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vant, residing in a family witli whom I am well tio- 
quaiiited: — She informs me, that she was not very long 
since living with a Colonel and Mrs. W., who, being at 
Carlisle, engaged a furnished house, which they obtained 
at an exceedingly cheap rate, because nobody liked to 
live in it. This family, however, met with no annoy- 
ance, and attached no importance to the rumour which 
had kept the house empty. There were, however, two 
rooms in it wholly unfurnished, and as the house was 
large, they were disjjensed with, till the recurrence of 
the race week, when, expecting company, these two 
rooms were temporarily fitted up for the use of the 
nurses and children. There were heavy Venetian blinds 
to the windows, and in the middle of the night, the 
person who related the circumstances to me, was 
awakened by the distinct sound of these blinds being 
pulled up and down with violence, perhaps as many as 
twenty times. The fire had fallen low, and she could 
not see whether they were actually moved or not, but 
lay trembling in indescribable terror. V>csently, feet 
were heard in the room, and a stamping as if several 
men were moving about without stockings. Whilst 
lying in this state of agony, she was comforted hy hear- 
ing the voice of a nurse, who slept in another bed in 
the same chamber, exclaiming, “ The Lord have mercy 
upon us !” This second woman then asked the first if 
she had courage to get out of bed and stir up the fire, 
so that they might be able to see; which, by a great 
effort, she did; the chimney being near her bed. Thert^ 
was, however, nothing to be discovered; everything 
being precisely as when they went to bed. On another 
occasion, when they were sitting in the evening at 
work, they distinctly heard some one counting money, 
and the chink of the pieces as they were laid down. 
The sound proceeded from the inner room of the two; 
but there was nobody there. This family left the 
house, and though a large and commodious one, she 
understood it remained unoccupied ns before. 
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A respectable citizen of Edinburgh, not long ago, 
w^t to America to visit his son, who had married and 
settled there. The morning after his arrival, he declared 
his determination to return immediately to Philadel- 
phia, from which the house was at a considerable 
<listance; and on being interrogated as to the cause of 
this sudden departure, he said, that in the previous 
night he had heard a man walking about his room, 
who had approached the bed, drawn back the curtains, 
and bent over him. Thinking it was somebody who 
had concealed himself there with ill intentions, he had 
struck out violently at the figure; when, to his horror, 
his arm passed unimpeded through it. 

Other extraordinary things happened in that house, 
which had the reputation of being haunted, although 
the son had not believed it, and had therefore not men- 
tioned the report to the father. One day, the children 
said they had been running after “ such a queer thing 
in the cellar ; it was like a goat, and not like a goat; 
but it seemed to be like a shadow.” 

A few years ago, some friends of mine were taking a 
house in this city, whon the servants of the i)eople who 
were leaving, advised them not to have anything to do 
with it; for that there was a ghost in it that scre.amod 
dreadfully, and that they never could keep a stitch of 
cloth^^s on them at night ; the bed-coverings were 
always pulled olF. My friends laughed heartily, and 
took the liouse; but the cries and groans aU over it 
were so frequent that they at length got quite used to 
them. It is to be observed that the house was a flat, or 
floor j sliut in; so that there could be no draughts of air, 
nor access for tricks. Besides, it was a woman’s voice, 
sometimes close to their ears, sometimes in a closet, 
sometimes behind their beds — in short, in all directions. 
Everybody heard it that' went to the house. 

The tenant that succeeded them, however, has never 
been troubled with it. 

The story of the Brown Lady at the Marquis of T.’s, 
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in Norfolk, is known to many. The Hon. H. W. told 
me that a friend of his, whilst staying there, had often 
seen her, and had one day inquir^ of his host, “ Who 
was the lady in brown that he had met frequently on 
the stairs?” Two gentlemen, whose nairics were men- 
tioned to mo, resolved to watch for licr and intercept 
her. They at length saw her, but she eluded tJiein by 
turning down a staircase, and when they looked over 
she liad disappeared. Many persons have seen her. 

There is a Scotch family of distinction, who, I am 
told, are accompanied by an unseen attendant, whom 
they call ‘‘ Spinning Jenny.” She is heard scanning in 
ilieir house in the country, and when they come into 
•own, she spins here; servants and all hear the sound 
of her wheel. I believe she accompanies them no 
further than to their own residences, not to those of 
other ixjoplo. Jenny is supposed to bo a former house- 
maid of the family, who was a great spinner, and they 
are so accustomed to her presence as to feel it no 
annoyance. 

The following very singular circumstance was related 
to me by the daughter of the celebrated Mrs. 8. : — 
Mrs. 8. and her husband were travelling into Wales, 
and had occasion to stop on their way, some days, at 
Oswestry. There they established themselves in a 
lodging, to reach the door of which they had to go 
down a sort of close, or passage. 

The only inhabitants of the house were the mistress, 
a very handsome woman, and two maids. Mr. and Mrs. 
S., however, very soon had occasion to complain of the 
neglected state of the rooms, which were apparently 
never cleaned or dusted; though, strange to say, to 
judge by their own ears, the servants were doing 
nothing else all night, their sleep being constantly dis- 
turbed by the noise of rubbing, sweeping, and the 
moving of furniture. When they eomjdained to these 
servants of the noise in the night, and dirt of the 
rboins, th^ answered that the noise was not made by 
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them, and that it was impossible for them to do their 
work, exhausted as they were by sitting up all night 
with their mistress, who could not bear to be alone 
when she was in bed. Mr. and Mrs. S. afterwards 
discovered that she had her room lighted nj) every 
night; and one day, as they w’^ere returning from a 
walk, and slie hapj^oiied to be going down the close 
before them, tliey heard her saying, as she turned her 
head sharjjly from side to side, Are you there again ? 
What, the devil I Go away, I tell you!” itc. itc. On 
applying to the neighbours for an explanaticm of these 
mysteries, the good poojde only shook tlieir heads, and 
gave mysterious answers. Mr. and Mrs. S. afterwards 
learnt that she was believed to have murdered a girl 
who formerly lived in her service. 

There is nothir^g in the conduct of this unhappy 
woman which, may not be perfectly well accounted for, 
by the sup])osition of a guilty conscience; but the 
noLscs heard by Mr. and Mrs. S. at night are curiously 
in accordance witli a variety of simihir stories, wherein 
this strange visionary repetition of the trivial actions of 
daily life, or of some particular incident, has been 
observed. TIkj affair of Lord St. Vincent’s was of this 
nature; and there is somewhere extant, an account of 
the ghost of Peter the Great of Russia having ap- 
peared to Doctor Doppelio, comj^laining to him of the 
sufferings he endured from having to act over again his 
former cruelties; a circumstance which exhibits a re- 
markable coincidence with the Glasgow dream, men- 
tioned in a preceding chapter. We must, of coui*.se, 
attach a symbolical meaning to these phenomena, and 
conclude tliat these reactings are somewhat of the 
nature of our dreams. 

Certainly, there would need no stronger motive to 
induce us to spend the period allotted to us on earth, in 
those pure and innocent pleasures and occiipation.s, 
wliieh never weary or sicken the soul, than the belief 
that such a future awaits us I 
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j1 family in one of the English counties was a few 
years ago terribly troubled by au unseen inmate, wbo 
chie&y seemed to inhabit a large cellar, into which 
t\iere was no entrance except tbe door, which was kept 
locked. Here there would be a loud knocking — some- 
times a voice ciying — hea^y feet walking, <kc. <kc. At 
first the old trustworthy butler would summon his 
acolytes, and descend, armed with sword and blunder- 
buss, but no one was to be seen. They could often hear 
the feet following them up stairs from this cellar; and 
once, when the family had determined to watch, they 
found themselves accompanied up stairs, not only by the 
sound of the feet, but by a visible shadowy companion ! 
They rushed up, flew to their chamber, and shut the 
door, when instantly they felt and saw the handle turned 
in their hand by a hand outside. Windows aTid doors 
wer** opened in spite of locks and keys; but notwith- 
standing the most persevering investigations, the only 
clue to the mystery was the appearance of that spectrsd 
figure. 

The knockings and sounds of pcoi>le at work, asserted 
to be heard in mines, is a fact maintained by many very 
sensible men, overseers, and superintendents, &c., as 
well as by the workmen themselves; and there is a 
strong persuasion, I know, amongst the miners of Corn- 
wall and those of Mendip, that these visionary workmen 
are sometimes heard amongst them; on which occasions 
the horses evince theii* apprehensions by trembling and 
sweating; but as I have no means of verifying these 
rcpf>rts, I do not dw^ell upon them further. 

When the mother of George Canning, then Mrs. 
Huiin, vras an actress in the provinces, she went, amongst 
other places, to Plymouth, having previously requested 
her friend, Mr. Bernard, of the theatre, to j)rocure her 
a lodging. On her arrival, Mr. B. told her that if she 
was not afraid of a ghost, she might have a comfortable 

C ’dence at a very low rate; ‘‘for there is,” said he, “ a 
sc belonging to our carpenter^ that is reported to be 
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haunted, and nobody will live in it. If you like to 
have it, you may, and for nothing, I believe, for he is so 
anxious to get a tenant; only you must not let it be 
known that you do not pay rent for it.” 

Mrs. liunn, alluding to the theatrical apparitioiis^ 
said it would not be the first time she had had to do 
with a ghost, and that she was very willing to encounter 
this one; so she had her luggage taken to the house in 
question, and the bed prepared. At her usual hour, 
she sent her maid and her children to bed, and, curious 
to see if there was any foundation for the rumour she 
had heard, she seated herself with a couple of candles 
and a book, to watch the event. Beneath the room 
she occupied was the carpenter s workshop, which had 
two doors; the one which opened into the street was 
barred and bolted within; the other, a smaller one, 
opening into the passage, was only on the latch; and 
the house was, of course, closed for the night. She 
had read somewhat more than half an hour, when she 
perceived a noise issuing from this lower apartment, 
which sounded very much like the sawing of wood; 
presently, other such noises as usually proceed from a 
carpenter’s workshop were added, till, by and by, there 
was a regular concert of knocking and hammering, and 
sawing and planing, &c.; the whole sounding like half a 
dozen busy men in full employment. Being a woman 
of considerable courage, Mi's. Hunn resolved, if possible, 
to penetrate the mystery; so, taking off her shoes, that 
her approach might not be heard, with her candle in 
her hand, she very softly opened her door and descended 
the stairs, the noise continuing as loud as ever, and 
evidently proceeding from the workshop, till she opened 
the door, when instantly all was silent — ^all was stiU — 
not a mouse was stirring; and the tools and the wood, 
and eveiything else, lay as they had been left by the 
workmen when they went away. Having examined 
every part of the place, and satisfied herself that there 
was nobody there, and that nobody could get into 
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Mrs. Hunn ascended to her room again, beginning 
almost to doubt her own senses, and question with herself 
whether she had really heard the noise or not, when it 
re-commence(f and continued, without intermission, for 
about half an hour. She however went to bed, and the 
next day told nobody what had occurred, having deter- 
mined to watch another night before mentioning the 
afiair to any one. As, however, this strange scene was 
acted over again, without her being able to discover the 
cause of it, she now mentioned the circumstance to the 
owner of the house and to her friend Bernard; and the 
former, who would not believe it, agreed to watch with 
her, which he did. The noise began as before, and he 
was so horrorstinick, that instead of entering the work- 
shop, as she wished him to do, he rushed into the street. 
Mrs. Hunn continued to inhabit the house the whole 
summer, and when referring afterwardsto the adventure, 
she observed, that use was second nature; and that she 
was sure if any night these ghostly carpenters had not 
pursued their visionaiy labours, she should have been 
quite fiightened, lest they should pay her a visit up 
stairs. 

From many recorded cases, I find the vulgar belief) 
that buried money is frequently the cause of these dis- 
turbances, strongly borne out by facts. This certainly 
does seem to us vciy strange; and can only be explained 
by the hypothesis suggested, that the soul awakens in 
the other world in exactly the same state in which it 
quitted this. 

Jn the above-mentioned instances of what are called 
haunted houses^ there is generally nothing seen, but 
those are equally abundant where the ghostly visitor 
is visible. 

Two youhg ladies were passing the night in a house 
in the north, when the youngest, then a child, awoke, 
and saw an old man in a Kilmaniock nightcap, walking 
about their bed-room. She said, when telling the story 
In after-life, that she was not the least lightened, she 
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was only surprised ! but she found that her sister, who 
was several years older than herself, was in a state of 
great terror. He continued some time moving about, 
and at last went to a chest of dmwers, where there lay 
a i)arcel of buttons, belonging to a travelling tailor, who 
had been at work in the house. Whether the old man 
threw them down or not she could not say, but just then 
they all fell rattling off the drawers to the floor, where- 
upon he disappeared. The next morning, when they 
mentioned the circumstance, she observed that the 
family looked at each other in a significant manner; 
but it was not till she was older she learnt that the 
house was said to bo haunted by this old man. “ It 
never occurred to me,” she said, " that it was a ghost — 
who could have thought of a ghost in a Kilmarnock 
nightcap?” 

At the Leipsic fair, lodgings are often very scarce^ 
and on one occasion a stranger, who had arrived late in 
the evening, had some difficulty in finding a bed. At 
length he found a vacant chamber in the house of a 
citizen; it wtis one they made no use of, but they 
said he was welcome to it; and weary and sleepy, he 
gladly accepted the offer. Fatigued as he was, however, 
he was disturbed by some unaccountable noises, of 
which he complained to his hosts in the morning. They 
pacified him by some excuses, but the next night, not 
long after he had gone to bed, he came down stairs in 
great haste, with his portmanteau on his shoulder, 
declaring he would not stay there another hour for 
the world; for that a lady in a strange old-ffishioned 
dress had come into the room with a dagger in her 
hand, and made threatening gestures at him. He ac- 
cordingly went away, and the room was shut up again; 
but some time afterwards a servant girl in the family 
of this citizen being taken ill, they were obliged to put 
her into that room, in order to separate her from the 
rest of the fiunily. Here she recovered her Kealth 
rapidly, and as she had never complained of any^nnoy* 
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ance, she was asked^ when she was quite well, whether 
anything particular had happened whilst she inhabited 
that chamber. “ Oh, yes,” she answered; “ every night 
there came a strange lady into the room, who sat her- 
self on the bed and stroked me with her hand, and I 
believe it is to her I owe my speedy recovery; but 
I could never get her to speak to me — she only sighs 
and weeps.” 

Not very long since, a gentleman set out, one fine 
midsummer’s evening, when it is light all night in 
Scotland, to walk from Montrose to Brechin. As he 
approached a place called Dunn, he observed a lady 
walking on before, which, from the lateness of the hour, 
somewhat surprised him. Some time afterwards he 
was found by the early labourers lying on the ground, 
near the churchyard, in a state of insensibility. All 
he could tell them was, that he had followed this lady 
till she turned her head and looked round at him, when, 
seized with horror, he had fainted. ‘‘ Oh,” said they, 
“you have seen the lady of Dunn!” What is the 
legend attached to this lady of Dunn, I do not know. 

A Monsieur De S. had been violently in love with 
Hippol3rte Clairoii, the celebrated French actress, but 
she rejected his suit in so peremptory a manner, that 
even when he was at the point of death, she refused his 
earnest entreaties that she would visit liim. Indignant 
at her cruelty, he declared he would haunt her, and he 
certainly kept his word. J believe she never saw his 
ghost, but he appears to have been always near her; at 
least, on several occasions when other people doubted 
tlie fact, he signalized his presence at her bidding by 
various sounds, and this wherever she happened to be 
at the moment. Sometimes it was a cry — at others a 
sliot, and at others a clapping of hands, or music. 
She seems to have been slow to believe in the eictra- 
natural character of these noises; and even when she 
was ultimately convinced, to have been divided betwixt 
/horror Q%the one hand and diversion at the oddness of 
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the circumstance on the other. The sounds were heard 
by everybody in her vicinity; and I am informed by 
Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, that the Margrave of 
Anspach, who was subsequently her lover, and Mr. 
Keppel Craven, were perfectly well acquainted with the 
circumstances of this haunting, and entertained no 
doubt of the facts above alluded to. 

The ghost, known by the designation of -'' the white 
lady," which is frerpicntly seen in dilfcrent castles or 
palaces belonging to tlio Royal Family of Prussia, has 
been mentioned in another publication, I think. She 
was long supposed to be a Countess Agnes of Orla- 
inund(i; but a picture of a princess, called Bertha, or 
Perch ta von Rosenberg, discovered some time since, 
was thought so exceedingly to roscmtle the apparition, 
that it is now a disjuited point which of the two ladies 
it is; or whether it is or is not the same apparition that 
is seen at dilici'cnt ])laces. Neither of these ladies appear 
to have been very hapj^y in their lives; but the opinion 
of its being the Princess Bcrtlia, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, was somewhat countenanced by the 
circumstance, that at a period when, in consequence of 
the war, an annual benefit which shci had becpicathed 
to the poor was iiogloctcd, the apparition seemed to be 
unusually disturbed, and was seen more freipicntly. 
She is often observed before a dcatli; and one of the 
Fredericks said, shortly before his decease, that he 
should not live long, for he had met the white lady.^ 
She wears a widow’s band and veil, but it is sufficiently 
tranisparent to show her features, which do not express 
liappinoss, but placidity. She has only been twice 
heard to speak. In December, 1G28, she appeared in 
the palace at Berlin, and was heard to say, Vmi, 
judlcci vivos et mortuos! Judicium mihi adliuc su- 
perestr — Como, judge the quick and the dead ! I wait 
for judgment. 

On the other occjision, wliich is more recent, one of 
the princesses at the Castle of Neuhau^ in Bohemia^ 

X 
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was standing before a mirror, tr3/ii5g on a new head- 
dress, when on asking her waiting-maid wliat the lionr 
was, the whjte lady suddenly stept from heliind a screen 
and said, “Zehn nlir ist es ilir Liehjlen !— -Jt is ten 
o’clock, your love !” wliich is the mode in which the 
sovereign princes address each other, instead of ‘^your 
highness.” The jnincess was much alarmed, soon fell 
sick, and died in a few weeks. She has frequently 
evinced displeasure at the cxliibition of impiety or vice; 
and there are numerous records other dilh'rcnt a])])ear- 
ances to be found in tlie works of Balbinus, and of 
Emsmus Francisci; and in a publication called “ The 
Iris,” published in Fninkfort, in 1819, tlie editor, 
George Doring, who is said to have been a man of great 
integrity, gives tlic following account of one of her later 
appearances, which he declares he received just as he 
gives it, from the li])s of his ovru mother, on wliose 
word and judgment he could perfectly roly; and shortly 
before his death, an inquiry being addrtjssed to Inm 
with regard to the correctness of tlie narration, he 
vouched for its authenticity. 

It seems tliat the elder sister of his motlior was com- 
panion to one of the ladies of the coui't, and that the 
younger ones were in the habit of visiting her frecpiently. 
Two of these (Doring’s mother and another), aged four- 
teen and fifteen, wci'o once spending a we(^k with her, 
when she being out and they alone with their needle- 
work, chattering about the court diversions, they sud- 
denly heard the sound of a stringed instiument, like 
a harj), which seemed to proceed from heliind a large 
stove, that occupied one corner of the room. Half in 
fear and half in fun, one of the girls took a yard 
measure that lay hesidc them, and struck the spot, 
whereupon the music ceased, hut the stick was wrested 
from her hand. She became alarmed; but the other, 
named Christina, laughed, and said, she must have 
fancied it, adding, that the music, doubtless, proceeded 
from the street, though they could not descjy any 
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musicitins. To get ovex' her li-iglit, of wliicli s3ie was half 
ashamed, the former now i*a!i out of the room, to visit 
a neighbour for a few minutes, but wlien she returned, 
she found Cliristina lying on the floor, in a swoon; wlio, 
on being revi\^ed, with the aid of the attendants, 
who lieard a scream, related, that no sooner had her 
sister lel't her, tlian the sound was repeated, . close to 
the stove, and a white figure had appeared and ad- 
vanced towai’ds her, whereupon she had screamed and 
fainted. 

The lady who ovmed the apartments, flattered herself 
that this aj)parition betokened that a treasui*e was 
hidden under the stove, and, imposing silence on the 
girls, she sent for a carpenter, and had tlic planks lifted. 
The floor was found to be double, and below w.'is a ^'ault, 
from whicli issued a very unwholesome vapour, but no 
treasure was fouiul, nor anything but a quantity of quick 
lime. The circumstance being now made known to the 
king, he exiu’essed no surpi*isc; he said that tlie appa- 
rition was doubtless tliat of a Countess of Orlamunde, 
who had beeii ))uilt up alive in lAiat vault. She was tho 
mistress of a Margrave of Brandenburgh, by whom she 
had two sons. Wlien the prince became a widower, 
she expected lie would many her; but he urged, as an 
objection, that he feared, in that case, her sons might 
hereal'tcr dispute the succession with the lawful heirs. 
In ordei* to remove tliis obstacle out of her way, she 
jioisoned the children; and the Margrave, disgusted and 
alarmed, liad her walled up in that vault for her pains. 
He added that she was usually seen every seven years, and 
was j)recoded by the sound of a harp, on which instru- 
ment she liad been a proficient; and also that she more 
frequently appeared to children than to adults, as if' the 
love she had denied her own offepring in I'fe was now her 
torment, and that she sought a reconciliation with cliild- 
hood in general I know from the best authority that 
the ffiwjt of tliese appearances is not doubted by those 
who have the fullest opportunities of inquiry and iuvesr 
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and I remember seeing in the English papers, 
a few years since, a paragraph copied from the foreign 
journals, to' the effect that the White l^adtj had been 
sex^n agfiin, I think at Berlin. 

^rh(^ following very curious relation I have received 
froiri the gentleman to whom the circumstance occurred, 
who is a professional man, residing in London. 

wa>i oronght up by a grandfather and four aunts, 
all ghost-seers, and believers in supernatural appear- 
ances. The former had been a sailor, and was oek! of 
the crew fjhnt sailed round the world with Lord Anson. 
I remember, wIkmi I was about eight years old, that 1 
was awakened by the screiims of one of thc'se ladies, 
with whom 1 was sleeping, which summoned all the 
family about h(‘r, to inrjuire the cause of the disturb- 
ance. She said, that she had Nancy by the side 

the b(‘<l, and that she wjus slipping into it.’ We had 
scarccdj’^ got down stairs in the morning, before intelli- 
gence arrived, that that lady had died ])rccisely at the 
moment my aunt said she saw her. Nancy was her 
brother’s wife. Another of my aunts, who was mar- 
ried and ha<l a large family, foretold my grandfather’s 
death, at a time that Ave had no reason to a])prehend it; 
he also had a])i)oarcd at her bed-side. He Avas then 
aliA'e and W(‘ll; but he died a fortnight afterwards. 
But it would he tedious Avere I to enumerate half the 
in.‘<tamx*s T could recal of a similar description; and T 
will thc^refore proceed to the ndation of what happened 
to myself. 

“ 1 was, some fcAV years since, inAuted to pass a clay and 
night at the house of a friend in Hertfordshire, Avith 
whom 1 Avas intimately acquainted. His name was 
B., and he had formerly been in business as a saddler, in 
Oxford Street, where he had realized a handsome fortune, 
and had now retired to enjoy his otixim cum dignitcUe 
in the rural and beautiful village of Sarratt. 

“ It was a gloomy Sunday, in the month of November, 
when I mounted my horse for the journey, and there 
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was so much appearance of rain, that I should cer- 
tainly have selected some other mode of conveyance, had 
I not been desirous of leaving the animal* in Mr. B.’s 
.straw-yard for the winter. Before I got as far as St. 
-folui’s Wood, the threatening clouds broke, and by the 
time I reached Watford, I was com])letcly soaked. 
However, I proceeded, and arrived at Sarratt before 
n\v friiind and his wife had returned from church. 
The moment they did so, they furnished me with dry 
clothes, and I was informed that we were to dine at the 
house of Mr. D., a veiy arreeablc neighbour. 1 felt 
some little hesitation about presenting myself in such a 
costume, for I was decked out in a full suit of Mr. B.’s, 
who was a stout man, of six feet in height, whilst I am 
rather of the diminutive order ; but my objections wcr<' 
over-ruled ; we went, and my appearance added not a 
little to the hilarity of the party. At ten o’clock we 
sc]iarated, and I returned with Mr. and Mrs. B. to 
their house, where I was shortly afterwards conducted 
to a very comfortable bed-room. 

Fatiguiul with my day’s ride, I was soon in bed, 
s».nd soon asleep ; but I do not think I could have slejit 
IcMig, before I was awakened by the violent barking of 
dogs. I found that the noise had disturbed others as 
well as myself, for I heard Mr. B., who was lodged in 
the adjoining room, open his window and call to them 
to be quiet. They were obedient to his voice, and as 
soon as quietness ensued, I droj^ped asleep again ; but I 
was again awakened by an extraordinary pressure upon 
my feet; that I wan perfectly awaJee, I declare; the light 
tliat stood in the chimiiey-comer shone strongly across 
the foot of the bed, and I saw the figure of a well-dressed 
mail in the act of stooping, and supporting himself in 
so doing by the bed-clothes. He had on a* blue coat, 
with bright gilt buttons, but I saw no head ; the curtains 
at the foot of the bed, which wei’e partly looped back, 
just hung so as to conceal that part of his person. At 
first, I thought it was my host, and as I had dropped mv 
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clotlics, as is my liabit, on the floor, at the foot of the 
heel, I supposed he was come to look alror them, which 
rafcjicr surprised me : hut, just as I laid raised myself 
upright in hed, and was about to intpiirc info the occasion 
of his visit, the figure passiid on. 1 then recollected 
that I had locked the door; and, becoming somewhat 
puzzled, I jimipcid out of bed; but I could so(^ nobody; 
and on examining the room, I found no means of 
ingress but the door tbrongh which I had entered, and 
om; other; both of which were locked on the inside. 
Amazed and puzzled, I got into bed again, and sat some 
time ruminating on the extraordinary circumstance, 
when it occiuTed to me that I bad Tioi lookt'd undc.T 
the bed. So I got out again, fully expe cting to find 
my visitor, whoever lie was, there; but 1 was disap- 
jiointed. So after looking at my watch, and ascertain- 
ing that it was ten miniites jiast two, 1 step])cd into 
hoxl again, hoping now to get some rest. But, alas! 
sleep was banished for that night; and after turning 
from side to side, and making vain endeavours at for- 
getfulness, I gave up the point, and lay till the; clocks 
struck seven, perplexing my brain with the qu(‘stion of 
who my midnight visitor could be; and also bow be had 
got in and how he had got out of my room. About eight 
o’clock, I met iny liost and his wife at the breakfast- table, 
when, in answer to their hospitable in(|uirie.s of how I 
bad passed the night, I mentioned, first, that I had 
been awaked by the harking of some dogs, and that I 
liad h(urd Mr. B. open his window and call to them. 
He answered that two strange dogs had got into the yard 
and had disturbed the others. I then mentioned my 
midnight visitor, expecting that they would either ex- 
j>lain the circumstance, or else laugh at me and declare I 
must have ‘dreamt it. But, to my surprise, my story 
was listened to with grave attention ; and they related 
to me the tradition with which this spectrii, for 
^ch I found tlicy deemed it to be, was supposed to be 
ooimected. This was to the eiiect, that many years 
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ago, a gentleman so attired, liad been nmrdcrcid there, 
Tinder soniefrightfiil circumstances; and that liis hi ad had 
been cut off. On perceiving that I was very unwilling 
to accept this exi)Liiiation of the mystery — for, in sjuie 
of my family j)cculiarity, I had always been an entire 
disbeliever in supernatural apj)carances — they beggvd 
me to ])roloTig my visit for a day or two, when they 
would introduce me to the rector of the parish, v ho 
could furnisTi me with such evidence with itgiird to 
circumstances of a similar nature, as would leave no 
doubt on my mind as to the possibility of their oi^cur- 
rence. But I had made an engagement to dine at Wat- 
foi'd, on my way back; and I confess, moreovoi*, that 
after what I had heard, I did not feel disjjosed to 
encounter the chance of another visit from the myste- 
rious stranger : so I declined the proffered hospitality, 
and took my leave. 

Some time after this, I ha2)f)ened to bo dining in 
C — Street, in company with some ladies resident in 
the same coimty, when chancing to allude to my visit 
to Sarratt, J aildod, that I had met with a very extra- 
ordinary adventure there, which I had never been able 
to accoTint for; when one of these ladies immediately 
said, that she hoped I had not had a viMt from the 
headless gentleman, in a blue coat and gilt buttons, 
who was said to have been seen by many people in that 
house. 

‘‘ Such is the conclusion of this marvellous tale aa 
regards myself; and I can only assure you that I have 
related facts as they occurred ; and that I had never 
heard a word about this apparition in my life, till Mr. 
B. related to me the tradition above alluded to. Still, 
as I am no believer in supernatural appearances, I am. 
constrained to suppose, that the whole affair was the 
product of my imagination. 

“ I must add, that Mr. B. mentioned some strange 
circumstances connected with another house in the 
county, inhabited by a Mr. M., which were corro- 
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borated by the ladies above alluded to. Both parties 
agreed that, from the unaccountable noises, <fec. &c., 
which were heard tliere, that gentleman had the greatest 
difficulty in persuading any servants to remain with liim. 

“ (Signed) A. W. M. 

« C — Street, 

" 5th September, 1846.” 

This is one of those curious instances of determined 
scepticism that fully justify the patriarch’s prediction. 

The following interesting letter, written by a mem- 
ber of a very distinguished English family, will furnish 
its own cxj lanation; — 

“ As you express a wish to know what degree of 
credit is to be attached to a garbled tale, which has 
been sent forth, after a lapse of between thirty and 
forty years, as an ‘ accredited ghost-stoiy,* I will state 
the facts as they were recalled to my mind last year, 
by a daughter of Sir William A. C., who sent the book 
to me, re(i nesting me to tell her if there was any foun- 
dation for the story, which she could scarcely believe, 
cilice she had never heard my mother allude to it. I 
read the narrative with suri)rise, it being evidently not 
furnished by any of the fjunily, nor indeed by any one 
who was with us at the time ! yet though full of mis- 
takes in names, &c. &c., some particulars come so near 
the truth as to jmzzle me. The facts are as follow : — 

“ Sir J ame.s, my mother, with myself and my brother 
Charles, went abroad towards the end of the year 1786. 
After trying sevcml dificrent places, we determined to 
settle at Lille, where we found the masters particularly 
good, and wliere we had also letters of introduction to 
several of the best Erenph families. Thenj Sir James 
loll us, and after passing a few days in an uncomfort- 
able lodging, we engaged a nice large family house, 
which we liked much, and which we obtained at a very 
ylow rent, even for that part of the world. 
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About three weeks after we were established in 
our new residence, I walked one day, with my mother, 
to the bankers, for the purpose of delivering our letter 
of credit fj’om Sir Robert Herries, and drawing some 
money, which being paid in heavy five-franc pieces, we 
found we could not cairy, and tliercfore requested the 
banker to send, saying, ‘ we live in tlie Place Du Lion 
D’or.’ Whereupon, he looked surprised, and observed 
that he knew of no house there fit for us, * except, in- 
deed,’ lie added, ‘the one that has been long iinin- 
liabited, on account of the revenant that walks about it.’ 
lie said this quite seriously, and in a natural tone of 
voice; in spite of wliicdi we laughed, and were quite 
entertained at the idea of a ghost ; but, at the same 
time, we begged him not to mention the thing to our 
sor\’ants, lest they should take any fancies into their 
heads ; and my mother and I resolved to say nothing 
about the matter to any one. ‘I suppose it is the 
ghost,’ said my mother, laughing, ‘that wakes us so 
often by walking over our heads.’ We had, in fact, 
been awakened several nights by a heavy foot, which 
we supposed to be that of one of the men-servants, of 
whom we had th^*e English and four French ; 
women -servants wo had five English, and all the rest 
w(TO French. The English ones, men and women, 
every one of them, returned ultimately to England 
with us. 

“ A night or two afberward.s, being again awakened 
by the step, my mother asked Creswell, ‘ who slept in 
tlui room above usf ‘No one, ray lady,’ she replied, 

‘ it is a large empty gairet.’ 

“ Alxnit a week or ten days after this, Creswell (.aino 
to my mother, one morning, and told her that all the 
French servants talked of going away, because thote 
was a in the -house; adding, that there seemed 

to be a strange story attached to the place, which was 
said, together with some other property, to have be- 
longed to a young man, whose guardian, who was also 
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his uncle, had treated him cmelly, and confined him in 
an iron cage; and as he had subsequently disap j)eMrod, 
it was conjectured he had been murdered. This niiclo, 
after inheriting the property, had suddenly quitted the 
house, and sold it to the father of the man of whom we 
had hired it. Since that period, though it liad been 
several times let, nobody had ever stayed in it above a 
wecik or two ; and, for a considerable time past, it had 
had 110 tenant at all. 

“ ' And do you really believe all this nonsense, Cres- 
well V said my mother. 

“ ‘Well, I don’t know, my lady,’ answci'ed she; ‘but 
there is the iron cage in the ga.rret over your bed-room, 
where you may' see it, if you please.’ 

“ Of course we rose to go, and as just at that moment 
an old officer, with his Croix de St. Louis, called on us, 
we invited liim to accompany us, and we ascended 
together. We found, as Creswell had said, a large 
emi>(y garret, with bare brick walls, and in the further 
corner of it stood an iron cage, such as wild beasts are 
kept in, only higher ; it wfxs about four feet square;, and 
eiglit in height, and there was an iron ring in the wall 

the back, to which w;is attached old rusty chain, 
with a collar fixed to the end of it ! I confess it made 
my blood creep, when I thought of the possibility of 
any human being having inhabited it 1 And our old 
friend expressed as much horror as ourselves, assuring 
us that it must certainly have been constructed for 
some such dreadful pur 2 )osc. As, however, we were 
no belie vem in ghosts, we all agreed that the noises 
must ])roceed from somebody who had an interest in 
keeping the house cmj)ty ; and since it was very dis- 
agreeable to imagine that there were secret means of 
entering it by night, we resolved, as soon as possible, to 
look out for another residence, and, in the mean time, 
to say nothing about the matter to anybody. About 
ten days after this determination, my mother, observing 
oije morning tliat Crcswell, when she came to dress 
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her, looked exceedingly pale and ill, inquii-ed if anything 
was the matter with her ? ‘ Indeed, my lady,’ answered 
she, ‘ wo have been frightened to death;. and neither I 
nor Mrs. Marsh can sleep again in the room wo are 
now in.’ 

“ ‘ W'ell,’ returned my mother, ‘you shall both come 
and sleep in the little spare room next us ; but what 
has ahxrmed you V 

“ ‘ Some one, my lady, went through our room in the 
nig])t; we both saw the figure, but we covered our 
heads with the bod-clothes, and lay in a dreadful fright 
till morning.’ 

“ On hiiaring this, I could not help laughing, upon 
which Creswell burst into tears ; and seeing how ner- 
vous she was, we comforted her, by saying, we had lieard 
of a good house, and that we should very soon abandon 
our present Ivabitation. 

“ A fi^w nights afterwards, my mother requested me 
and Charles to go to her bed-room, and fetch her frame, 
that she might prepare her work for the next day. It 
was after supper ; and wo were ascending the stairs by 
the light of a lamp which was tdways kept T)uruing, 
when Ave saw going up before us, a tall, thin figun* 
with hair flowing down liis back, and wearing a loose 
powdering gown. Wc both at once concluded it was 
my sister Hannah, and called out; ‘ It won’t do, Han- 
nah ! you cannot frighten us !’ Upon which the figure 
turnecl into a recess in the wall ; but as there was no- 
body there, when wc passed, we concluded tliat Hannah 
had contrived, somehow or other, to slip awav and nialce 
her escape by the back stairs. On telUng this to my 
mother, however, she said, ‘ It is very odd 1 for Hannah 
went to bed with a head-ache before you came in from 
your walk;’ and sure enough, on going to her room, 
there we found her fast asleep ; and Alice, who was at 
work there, assured us that she had been so for more 
than an hour. On mentioning this circumstance to 
Creswell, she turned quite psde, and exclaimed tlint 
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that was precisely the figure she and Marsh had seen 
in their bed-room. 

About this time, my brother Harry came to spend 
a f('w days with us, and we gave him a room up another 
pair of stairs, at tlio o])})ositc end of the house. A 
morning or two after his arrival, when he eanu^ down 
to breakfast, he asked my mother, angrily, whetlier she 
thonglit he wont to bed drunk and could not put out his 
own candle, that she sent thosci French rascals to watch 
him. My mother assured him that she had never 
thought of doing such a thing; but he persisted in the 
accusation, adding, ^ last night I jumped up and o])ened 
the door, and by the light of the moon, througli the 
.slcylight, I saw the fellow in his loose gown at the 
bottom of the staii’s. If I bad not been in my shirt, I 
would liave gone after him, and made him remember 
coming to watch m(\’ 

Wo were now preparing to quit the house, having 
secured another, belonging to a genthanan who was 
going to s])end some time in Italy; but a few days 
before our removal, it haj)pcnc(l, that a Mr. and Mi-s. 
Atkyns, some English friends of ours, called, to whom 

mentioned these strange circumstances, observing, 
how extremely unpleasant it wiis to live in a house 
that somebody found means of getting into, though 
how they contrived it we could not discovei:;, nor what 
th(*ir motive could be, except it was to frighten us; 
observing, that nobody coidd sleep in the room Marsh 
and Creswcll had been obliged to give u}). Upon this, 
Mrs. Atkyns laughed heartily, and said, that she should 
like, of all things, to sleep there, if my mother would 
allow her, adding, that, with her little terrier, she should 
not be afraid of any ghost that ever ay>p()ared. As my 
mother had, of course, no objection to i Iiis fancy of hers, 
Mrs. Atkyns requested her husband to ride home with 
the groom, in order that tlic latter might bring her 
night-things before the gates of the town were shut, as 
4hcy were then residing a little way in the country- 
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]Vlr. Atkyns smiled, tind said she was very hold ; hut 
he made no difficulties, and sent the things, and his wile 
retired with her dog to her room when, we retired to 
ours, apparently without the least apprehension. 

Wlien she came down in the morning we were im- 
mediately struck at seeing her look very ill; and on 
inquiring if she, too, had been frightened, she said slie 
had hccui awakened in the night l)y something moving 
in her room, and that, hy the light of the night lamp, 
she saw most distinctly a ligure, and that the dog, which 
was vciy s}>irite(l and Hew at everything, never stiiTod, 
although she had endcavoui-cd to make him. We saw 
clearly that she had been very much alarmed; and 
when Mr. Atkyns came and endeavoured to dissipate 
the feeling hy persuadhig her that she might have 
dreamt it, she got quite migry. We could not help 
thinking that she had actually seen something; and 
my mother said, after she was gone, that though she 
could not bring herself to ])elicve it was really a ghost, 
still she earnestly hoped that she might get out of the 
hous(i without seeing this figiu-e which frightened people 
80 much. 

“We were now within three days of the one fixed 
for our removal ; I had been taking a long ride, and, 
being tired, had fallen aslcej> the moment I lay down, 
hut in the iriiddk; of the night I was suddenly awakened 
— I cannot tell hy what, for the stej) over our heads we 
had hccoriK* so used to that it no longer disturbed us. 
Well, I awoke ; I had been lying with my face towards 
my mother, who was asleep beside me, and, as one 
usually does ou awaking, I turned to the other side, 
where, the weather being warm, the curtain oOhe bed 
was xindrawn, as it was also at the foot, aim I saw 
standing by a chest of drawers, which were betwixt me 
and the window, a thin, tall figure, in a loose pow- 
dering gowai, one arm resting on the drapers, and the 
face turned towards me. I saw it quite distinctly by 
the night-light, which burnt clearly ; it was a long. 
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thin, ]iale, young face, witl), oh ! such a melancholy 
ex 2 )ression as can never be effaced from my mcmoiy ! 
I was, certainly, very mudi fi'ightened; but my great 
horror was lest my mother should awake and see the 
^gure. I turned my head gently towards lu^r, and 
heard her breathing high in a sound sh'Op. dust then 
tlie clock on the stall's striiclc four. I dare say it was 
nearly an hour l)eforc I ventured to look again, and 
when I did take courage to turn my eyes towards the 
drawers there was nothing, yet I had not heard the 
slightest sound, though I had been listening wdth the 
greatest i i iteii si ty . 

“As you may supj)oso, I never closed my eyes again; 
and glad 1 was when Cresw^ell knocked at the iloor, as 
she did every morning, for we alwnys locked it, and 
it was my business to got out of bed and l(*t her in. 
But on tliis occjision, instead of doing so, I called out, 
*comc in; the door is not fastened,’ upon wdiich she 
answercid that it w^as, and I was obliged to get out of 
bed and admit her as usual. 

“ When I told my mother what had liapjiened she 
was vciy grateful to me for not waking her, and 
eommended me irjuch for my resolution; but as she w'as 
always my first object, that was not to be 'wondered at. 
She, however, resoh^ed not to risk anoth(‘r night in the 
house, and we got out of it that very day, alter insti- 
tuting, wdth the aid of the servants, a thorough search, 
with a view to ascertain if there was any possible means 
of getting into the rooms except by the usual modes of 
ingress ; but our search was vain ; none could be dis- 
covered. 

I ^ink, from the errors in the names, <fec., that 
the pumisher of the ‘ Accredited Ghost Stories’ must 
have obtained bis account from the inhabitants of 
Lille.” 

Considering the number of ])eople that were in the 
house, the fearlessness of the family, and their disin- 
^olinatiou to believe in what is called the aupematuralf 
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togetlier 'witli the great interest the owner of this large 
and handsome residence must have ha;d in discovering 
the trick, if there had been one, I think it is difficult 
to find any other explanation of this strange stoiy than 
that tlie sad and disappointed spirit of this poor in- 
jured, and probably murdered boy, had never been 
disengaged from its earthly ndations, to which regret 
for its frustrated hoj)cs.and violated rights still held it 
atta(;hod. 

There is a story told by Pliny the younger, of a 
house at Athens in which nobody could live, from its 
being haunted. At length the philosopher Athena- 
dorus took it; and the first night he "was there ho 
seems to hfwvc comported himself very mncli as the 
courageous Mrs. Canning did on a similar occasion, at 
Plymouth. He sent his servants to bed, and set liim- 
solf seriously to work with his writing materials, deter- 
mined that fancy should not be left free to play him 
false. For some time all was still, and his mind was 
wholly engaged in his labours when he heard a sound 
lik(^ the rattling of chains — which was the sound that 
had frightened everybody out of the house ; but Athe- 
nadorus closed his cars, kept his thoughts collected, 
and wrote on, without lifting up his eyes. The noi&e, 
however, increased; it approached tlic door; it entered 
the room ; then he looked round, and behold the figure 
of an old man, lean, liaggard, and dirty, with dis- 
lievellod hair, and a long beard, who held up his 
fingcT and beckoned him. Atheiiadorus made a gesture 
with his own hand in return, signifying that he should 
wait, and went on witli his writing. Then the figure 
advanced and .shook his chains over the philosopher’s 
head, who, on looking up, saw him beckoning as be- 
fore; whereupon he arose and followed him. The ap- 
parition walked slowly, as if obstructed by his chains, 
and having conducted him to a certain spot in the 
courty which separated the two divisions of an ancient 
Greek house, he suddenly disappeared. Athenadona 
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gathered together some gi’ass aiul leaves, in order to 
mark the jdace, and the next day he rccoinmended the 
authorities to dig tliere, whicli they did, and found the 
skeleton of a human being encircled with chaijis. It 
being taken up, and the rights of sepulture duly per- 
formed, the house was no longer disturbed. 

This wfis, probably, some poor prisoner also; and in 
his desire to dii*cct notice to his body we see the j>re- 
judiees of his age and countiy surviving dissolution. 
Crose, the antiquary, who is, as I have before observed, 
vciy facetious on the subject of ghosts, remarks that, 
“ l)i‘ngging chains is not the custom of English ghosts, 
chains and black vestments being chiefly the accoutre- 
ments of foreign spectres, seiai in arbitraiy govt-m- 
ments.” Now, tliis is a very striking observation, 
(^ro.se’s studies had, doubtless, introduced him to many 
histori(\s of this description; and the dilferent charac- 
teristics of these apjiaritions under different govt-rn- 
monts, is a circumstance in remarkabJe conformity with 
th(i notions of those who have been led to tidce a much 
more serious view of the subj<‘ct. They appear as they 
lived, and as they conceive of themselves; and when 
rapport or recc^jitivity enable liicm to see, and to I’cnder 
\iiemselves visil)lo to those yet living in the fl(;sh, it 
is by so a])]icaring that they tell tlieir story, and ask 
for synijiathy and assistance. I say enable them to see, 
because there seem many reasons for concluding that 
they do not, under ordinary circumstances, see us, any 
more than we sec them. Whether it be ra])port with 
certain inhabitants, or whether the i)hcnomenoTi be 
dependent on ccif aiii periods, or any other condition, 
we cannot tell: but I have met with stweral accounts 
of houscis in which an annoyance of this sort ha*; 
recurred more than once, at different intervals, some- 
times at a distance of seven or ten years, the interme- 
diate time being quite free from it. 

One of the most melancholy and impressive circum- 
/ stances of this sort 1 have met with, occurred to Mrs. 
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L., a lady with whose family I am acquainted; Mrs L. 
herself having been kind enough to furnish me witli the 
pai-ticulars: — A few years since, she took a furnibhed 
house in Stevenson Sti'eet, Noith Shields, and slie had 
been in it a very few hours, before she was perplexed 
by hearing feet in the passage, though, w'honever she 
opened the door, she could see nobody. She went to 
the kitchen, and asked the servant if she had not luiard 
the same sound; she said she had not, but there seemed 
to be strange noises in the house. When Mrs. L. went 
to bed, she could not go to sleep for the noise of a 
child’s 1 ‘attle, which seemed to be inside her curtains. 
It rattled round her head, lii>it on one side tlien on the 
other; then there were sounds of toet and of a child 
crying, and a woman sobbing; and, in sliort, so many 
strange noises, that the servant became frightened, aiid 
went away. The next girl M rs. L. engaged came froiix 
Leith, and was a stranger to the place; but she had 
only passed a niglit in the house, when she said to lier 
mistress, This is a troubled house you’ve got into. 
Ma’am,” and she described, amongst the rest, that she 
had repeatedly heard her own name called by a voice 
near her, tliough she could see nobody. 

One night Mrs. L. heard a voice, like nothing human, 
close to her, cry, “ Weep ! Weep ! Weep !” Tlien. 
there was a sound like some one struggling fljr breatli, 
and again, We(q) ! Weep ! Weep !” Then the gasp- 
ing, and a. third time, Weep ! Weep ! Weep 1” She 
stood still, and looked steadfastly on the spot whence 
the voice proceeded, but could see nothing; and her 
little boy, who held her hand, kept saying, “ What is 
that, Mamma ! What is that ?” She describes the 
sound as most frightful. All the noises seemed to sug- 
gest the idea of childhood, and of a woman in trouble. 
One niglit, when it was ciying roimd her bed, Mrs. L. 
took courage and adjured it; upon which the noise 
ceased for that time, but there was no answer. Mr. 
L. was at sea when she took the house, and when he 
Y 
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came home, he laughed at the story at first, hut soon 
became so convinced the account she gave was correct, 
that he waited to liave the boards t^en up, because 
from the noises seeming to hover much about one spot, 
he thought perhaps some explanation of the mysteiy 
might be found. But Mrs. L. objected that if any- 
thing of a painful natture were discovered she should 
not be able to continue in the house; and as she must 
pay tlie yeai-’s rent, she wished, if possible, to make out 
the time. 

She never saw anything but twice; once, the appear- 
ance of a child seemed to fall from the ceiling, close to 
her, and then disappear; and another time she saw a 
child run into a closet in a room at the top of the 
hotisc; and it was most remarkable that a small door 
in that room, which was used for going out on the 
roof, always stood open. However often they shut it, 
it wiis opencjd again immediately by an unseen hand, 
even before they gert out of the room, and this con- 
tinued the whole time they were in the house; whilst 
night and day, some one in creaking shoes was heard 
pacing backwards and forwards in the room over Mr. 
^1(1 Mrs. li.’s heads. 

At length the year expired, and, to their great relief, 
they quitted the house: but five or six years after- 
wards, a person who had bought it having taken up the 
floor of that upper room to repair it, theixi was found, 
close to the small door above alluded to, the skeleton 
of a child. It was then remembered, that some years 
btifbrt?, a gentleman of somewhat dissolute habits had 
resided there, and that he was su]:)posed to have been 
on very intimate terms with a young woman servant, 
who lived with him; but there had been no suspicion 
of anything more criminal. 

About six years ago, Mr. C., a gentleman, engaged 
in business in London, beard of a good c iuiitry liouse 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, which was to 

had at a low rent. It was rather an old-fashioned 
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places and was surrounded by a garden and pleasure- 
ground ; and having taken a lease of it for seven years, 
furnished as it was, his family removed thither, and he 
joined them once or twice a week, as his business per- 
mitted. 

They had been some considerable time in the house 
without the occurrence of anything remarkable, when 
one evening, towards dusk, Mrs. C., on going into 
what was called the oak bed-room, saw a female figure 
near one of the windows. It was apparently a young 
woman with dark hair hanging over her shoulders, a 
silk petticoat, and a short white robe, and she ap- 
peared to be looking eagerly through the window, as 
if expecting somebody. Mrs. C. clapped her hand 
upon her eyes ^‘as thinking she had seen something 
she ought not to have seen,” and when she looked 
again the figure had disappeai'cd. 

Shortly after this, a yoimg girl who filled the situar 
tion of under nursery-maid, came to her in great agi- 
tation, saying that she had had a terrible fi*ight, from 
seeing a veiy ugly old woman looking in upon her as she 
passed the window in the lobby. The girl was tremb- 
ling violently, and almost crying, so that Mrs. C. 
entertained no doubts of the reality of her alarm. She, 
however, thought it advisable to laugh her out of her 
fear, and went with her to the window, which looked 
into a closed court, but ' there was no one there; 
neither had any of the other servants seen such a 
person. Soon after this the family began to find them- 
selves disturbed with strange and frequently veiy loud 
noises during the night. Amongst the rest, there was 
something like the beating of a crow-bai* upon the 
pump in the above-mentioned court; but, search as 
they would, they could discover no cause for the sound. 
One day, when Mr. C. had brought a friend from 
London, to stay the night with him, Mrs. C. thought 
proper to go up to the oak bed-room, where the 
stranger was to sleep, for the purpose of inspecting 
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the arrangements for his comfoi*t, when to her great 
surprise, some one seemed to follow her up to the fire- 
place, though, on turning round, there was nobody to 
be seen. She said nothing about it, liowever, and re- 
turned below, whore her husband and the stranger 
were, sitting. Presently one of the servants (not the 
one mentioned above) tapj)ed at the door, and re- 
quested to speak with her, and Mrs. 0. going out, she 
told her, in great agitation, that in going uj) stairs 
to the visitor s room, a footstep had followed all the 
way to the fire-place, although she could see nobody. 
Mrs. C. said something soothing, and that matt(;r 
passed, she, herself, being a good deal puxzled, but still 
unwilling to admit the idea that there was anything 
extra-natural in these occmTences. Kepeatedly after 
this, these footsteps wei’C heard in different paints of 
the house, when nobody was to bo seen; and often, 
whilst she was lying in bed, she heard them distinctly 
apj)roach her door, when, being a very courageous woman, 
she would start out with a loaded justol in her hand, 
but there was never any one to be sijcu. At length it 
was impossible to conceal from herself and her servants 
that these occun'enccs were of an extraordinary nature, 
and the latter, as may be supposed, felt very uncom- 
fortable. Amongst other unpleasjint things, whilst sitting 
all together in the kitchen, they used to see the latch 
lifted, and the door open, though no one came in that 
they could see; and when Mr. C. hims(df watched for 
these events, although they took i>laoe, and he was 
quite on the alert, he altogether failed in detecting 
any visible agent. 

One night, the same servant who had heard the 
footsteps following her to the bed-room fire-place, 
hapj)ening to be asleep in Mrs. C.’s chamber, she 
became much disturbed, and was lieard to murmur 
Wake me! Wake mel” as if in great mental anguish. 
Being aroused, she told her mistress a dream she had 
which seemed to throw some light upon these 
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mysteries. She thought she was in the oak hed-room, 
and at one end of it she saw a young female in an old- 
lashioned dress, with long dark hair; whilst in another 
part of the room, was a very ugly old woman, also in 
old-fashioned attire. The latter addressing the former, 
said, “ What have you done with the child, Emily? 
What have you done with the child To which the 
younger figure answered, Oh, I did not kill it. He 
was preserved, and grew up, and joined the — Regi- 
ment, and went to India.” Then addressing the sleeper, 
the young lady continued, I have nevtu* s])oken to 
mortal before; but I will tell you all. My name is 
Miss Black; and this old woman is Nurse Black. 
Black is not her name; but we call her so because she 
has been so long in the family,” Here the old woman 
interiaipted the speaker by coming up and laying her 
hand on the dreaming girl’s shoulder, whilst she said 
something; but slie could not I’cmembcr what, for feel- 
ing excruciating })aiii from the touch, she had been so 
far aroused as to be scinsible she was asleep, and to beg 
to be wholly awakened. 

As the old woman seemed to resemble the figure 
that one of the other servants had seen looking 
the window, and the young one resembled that she had 
h(?i‘self seen in the oak chamber, Mrs. C. naturally con- 
cluded that there was something extraordinary about 
this dream; and she consequently took an early oppor- 
tunity of inquiring in the neighbourhood what was 
known as to the names or circumstances of the former 
inhabitants of this house; and after much investigation 
slie learnt, that about seventy or eighty years before, it 
had been in the possession of a Mrs. RavenhaU, who 
had a niece named Miss Black, living with her. Tliis 
niece, Mrs. C. supposed might be the younger of the 
two persons who had l^een seen. Subsequently she saw 
her again in the same room, wringing her hands, and look- 
ing with a mournful significance to one comer. They 
had the boards taken up on that spot; but nothing was 
found. 
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One of the most curious incidents connected with 
this story remains to be told. After occupying the 
house three years, they were preparing to quit it — ^not 
on account of its being haunted, but for other reasons 
— ^when, on awaking one morning, a short time before 
their departure, Mi-s. C. saw standing at the foot of her 
bed, a dark-complexioned man, in a working dress, a 
fustian jacket and red comforter round his neck, who, 
however, suddenly disappeared. Mr. C. was lying 
beside her at the time, but asleep. This was the last 
apparition that was seen; but the strange thing is, that 
a few days after this, it being necessary to order in a 
small quantity of coals, to serve till their removal, Mr. 
C. undertook to perform the commission on his way to 
London. Accordingly, the next day she mentioned to 
him, that the coals had arrived; which he said was 
very fortunate, since he had entirely forgotten to order 
them. Wondering whence they had come, Mrs. C. 
hereupon inquired of the servants, who none of them 
knew anything about the matter; but, on interrogating 
a person in the village by whom they had frequently 
been provided with this article, he answered, that they 
•had been ordered by a dark man, in a fustian jacket 
and a red comforter, who had called for the purpose I 

After this last event, Mr. and Mrs. C. quitted the 
house; but 1 have heard that its subsequent tenants 
encountered some similar annoyances, although I have 
no means of ascertaining the particulars. 

But, perhaps, one of the most remarkable cases of 
haunting in modem times, is that of WiUington, near 
Newcastle, in my account of which, however, I find 
myself anticipated by Mr. Howitt; and as he has had 
the advantage of visiting the place, which 1 have not, 
I shall take the liberty of borrowing his description of 
it, prefocing the account with the following letter from 
Mr. Procter, the owner of the house, who, it will be 
seen, vouches for the general authenticity of the nar- 
rative. The letter was written in answer to one from 
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me, requesting some more precise information than I 
had been able to obtain. 

Josh. Proctor hopes C. Crowe will excuse her note 
having remained two weeks unanswered, during which 
time, J. P. has been from home, or particularly engaged. 
Feeling averse to add to the publicity the circumstances 
occurring in his house, at Willington, have already ob- 
tained, J. P. would rather not furnish additional par- 
ticulars; but if C. C. is not in possession of the number 
of ^Howitt’s Journal,* which contains a variety ot 
details on the subject, he will be glad to forward her 
one. He would at the same time, assure C. Crowe of 
the strict accuracy of that portion of W. Howitt’s 
narrative which is extracted from ‘ Kichardson’s Table 
Book.’ W. Howitt’s statements derived from his re- 
collection of verbal communications with branches of 
J. Procter’s family, are likewise essentially correct, 
though, as might be expected in some degree, erroneous 
circumstantialiy. 

“ J. P. takes leave to express his conviction, that the 
unbeliel of the educated classes, in apparitions of the 
deceased, and kindred phenomena, is not grounded 
a fair philosophic examination of the &.cts which have 
induced the popular belief of all ages and countries; and 
that it will be found, by succeeding ages, to have been 
nothing better than unreasoning and unreasonable pie* 
dice. 

Willington, near Newcastle-on-T^e, 

7th mo. 22, 1847.” 

•'VISITS TO EEMAKKABLE PLACES. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WILLINGTON, NEAR NEW* 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

^We have of late years settled it as an establidied 
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faol, tliat ghosts and haunted houses were the empty 
cr-eation of ignorant times. We have comfortably per- 
suaded ourseflves that such fancies only hovered in the 
twilight of superstition, and that in these enlightened 
days they had vanished for ever. How often has it 
been triumj)hantly referred to, as a proof that all such 
things wore the offspring of ignorance — that nothing of 
the kind is heard of now 1 What shall we s^xy, then, to 
the following facts % Here wc have ghosts and a 
haunted house still. Wc have them in the face of our 
vaunted noon-day light, in the midst of a busy and 
a populous neighbourhood, in the neighbourhood of a 
large and most intelligent town, and in a family neither 
ignorant, nor in any other respect superstitious. For 
years have these ghosts and hauntings disturbed the 
quiet of a highly respectable fiimily, and continue to 
haunt and disturb, spite of the incredulity of the wise, 
the investigations of the curious, and the anxious vigi- 
lance of the suffering family itself. 

‘‘ Between the railway I’unning from Ncwcastle-on- 
Tync to North Sliields, and the river Tyne, there lie 
in a hollow some few cottages, a parsonage, and a mill 
a^d a miller’s house. These constitute the hamlet of 
Willington. Just above these the railway is carried 
across the valley on lofty arches, and from it you look 
down on the mill and cottages, lying at a considerable 
depth below. The mill is a large steam flour mill, like 
a factory, and the miller’s house stands near it, but 
not adjoining it. None of the cottages which lie between 
these i)i*emises and the railway, eithei*, ai’C in contact 
with them. The house stands on a sort of little j)ro- 
montory, round, which runs the channel of a water- 
course, which appears to fill and empty with the tides. 
On one side of the mill and house, slopes away, uj)wards, 
n field, to a considera-ble distance, where it is terminated 
by other enclosures; on the other stands a considerable 
extent of ballast-hill, i. e,, one of the numerous hill.s 
^on the banks of the Tyne, made by the deposit of 
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baliast from the vessels trading thither. At a distance 
the top of the mill seems about level with the countiy 
around it. The jdaco lies about half-w,ay between 
^Newcastle and North Shields. 

“ This mill is, I believe, the iJropci*ty of, and is worked 
by, Messrs. TJnthankaiid Procter. Mr. Joseph Procter 
resides on the sj^ot in the house just by the mill, as 
already stated. lie is a member of the Society of 
Friends, a gentleman in the very prime of life; and his 
wdfe, an intelligcjit lady, is of a lamily of Friends in 
Carlisle. They have several young children. This very 
respectable and 'well-informed family, belonging to a 
sect which of all othci*s is most a(!Customed to control, 
to regulate, and to put down even the imagination — tho 
last ])eoi)le in the world, as it 'would aj)pcar, in fact, to 
be affected by any mere imaginary teii'ors or impressions, 
have for years been persecuted by the most extraor- 
dinary noises and aj)paritions. 

The house is not an old house, as will a])j)ear,* it 
was built about .the year 1 800. It has no particulaily 
spectral look about it. Setniig it in passing, or within, 
ignorant of its real character, one should by no means 
say that it was a place likely to have the rc])utation of 
being haunted. Yet looking down from the rail\>'ay, 
and seeing it and the mill lying in a deep hole, one 
might imagine various strange noises likely to be heard 
in such a ])lace in the night, fioia V(!ssels on the river, 
from winds sweeping and howling down the gully in 
which it stands, from engines in the neighbourhood 
connected with coal mines, one of which, I could not 
tell where, 'was making, at the time I was there, a wild 
sighing noise, as I stood on the hill above. There is not 
any passage, however, kno'wn of under the house, by 
'which subterraneous noises could be heard, nor are they 
merely noises that are heard; distinct apparitions are 
declared to be seen. 

Spite .of the unwillingness of Mr. Procter that these 
mysterious circumstances should become quite public^ 
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and averse as he is to make known himself these strange 
visitations, they were of such a nature that they soon 
became rumoured over the whole neighbourhood. 
Numbers of people hurried to the place to inquire into 
the truth of them, and at length a remarkable occurrence 
brought them into print. What this occuiTcnce was, 
the pamphlet which appeared, and which was afterwards 
reprinted in ‘ The Local Historian’s Table-book,’ pub- 
lished by Mr. M. A. Richardson, of Newcastle, and 
which I here copy, will explain. It will be seen 
that the writer of this article has the fullest huth in 
the reality of what he relates, as indeed vast numbers 
of the best-informed inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
have. 

“AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE HAUNTED 
HOUSE AT WILLINGTON. 

“ Were we to draw an inference from the number of 
cJises of reported visitations from the in^^sible world 
that have been made public of late, we might be led to 
imagine that the days of supernatural agency were 
about to recommence, and that ghosts and hobgoblins 
-^ere about to resume their sway over the fears of man- 
kind. Did wo, however, indulge such an apprehension, 
a glance at the current tone of the literature and philo- 
sophy of the day, when treating of these subjects, 
would show a measure of unbelief regarding them as 
scornful and uncompromising as the veriest atheist or 
materialist could desire. Notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of this feeling amongst the educated classes, 
there is a curiosity and interest manifested in every 
occurrence of this nature, that indicates a lurking faith 
at bottom, which an^ected scepticism fails entirely to 
conceal. We feel, therefore, that we need not apologise to 
our readers for introducing the following particulars of 
a visit to a house in this immediate ne^bonrhood, 
^which had become notorious for some years previous, 
as being ^ haunted;’ and several of the reputed deeds, or 
misdeed, of its supernatural visitant had been published 
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far and wide by rumour’s thousand tongues. We deem 
it as worthy to be chronicled as the doings of its con- 
temporary genii B,t Windsor, Dublin, LiverfK)ol, Carlisle, 
and Sunderland, and which have all likewise liitherfco 
failed, after public investigation, to receive a solution 
consistent with a rejection of spiritual agency. 

“We have visited the house in question, which is well 
known to many of our readers as being near a large steam 
corn-mill, in full view of Wdlington viaduct, on the 
Newcastle and Shields Railway; and it may not be 
irrelevant to mention that it is quite detached lk)m the 
mill, or any other premises, and has no cellaring under 
it. The proprietor of the house, who lives in it, declines 
to make public the particulars of the disturbance to 
which he has been subjected, and it must be understood 
that the account of the visit we are about to lay before 
our readci*s is derived from a friend to whom Mr. Drury 
presented a copy of his correspondence on the subject, 
with power to make such use of it as he thought proper. 
We leariied that the house had been reputed, at least 
one room in it, to have been liaunted forty years ago, 
and had afterwards been undisturbed for a long period, 
during some years of which quietude the present occu- 
pant lived in it unmolested. We are also informed, 
that about the time that the premises were building, 
viz., in 1800 or 1801, there were reports of some deed 
of darkness having been committed by some one em- 
ployed about them. We should extend this account 
beyond the limits we have set to ourselves, did we now 
enter upon a full account of the strange things which 
have been seen and heard about the place by several 
of the neighbours, as well as those which are reported 
to have been seen, heard, and felt by the inmates, 
whose servants have been changed on that account 
many times. We proceed, therefore^ to ave the M- 
low^ letteers, imiA. havo bean pMed netwen Wh 
dividi^ of undoubted veracity; leaving the reader to • 
draw his own conclusions on the subject. 
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*^(Coi% No. 1.) 

** To Mr. Proctor, 1 7th J ime, 1 840. 

“ Sir, — Having heard from indisputable autho- 
rity, viz., that of iny excellent friend, Mr. Davison, of 
Low Willijigton, farmer, that you and your family are 
disturbed by most unaccountable noises at night, I beg 
leave to tell you that I have read attentively Wesley’s 
account of such things, but with, I must confess, no 
great belief; but an account of this roporli coming from 
one of your sect, which I admire for candour and sim- 
plicity, my curiosity is excited to a high pitch, which I 
would fain satisfy. My desire is to remain alone in the 
house aU night, with no companion but my own watch- 
dog, in which, as far tis courage and lidclity arc concerned, 
I pliice much more reliance than upon any three young 
gentlemen I know of. And it is also my hope, that if 
I have a fiir trial, T shall be able to unravel this 
mystery. Mr. Davison will give you every satisfaction 
if you take the trouble to inquire of him concerning 
me. 

^ I iOm, Sir, 

‘‘ Yours most respectfully, 

“ Edward Dbubt. 

C. C. Embleton’s, Surgeon, 

“ No. 10, Church-street, Sunderland. 

(Copy, No. 2.) 

‘‘ Joseph Procters respects to Edward Dniiy, whose 
note ho received a few days ago, exju'essing a wish to 
pass a night in his house at Willington. As the family 
is going from home on the 23rd instant, and one of 
XJnthank and Procter’s men will sleep in the house, if 
E. D. leels inclined to come, on or after the 24th, to 
spend a night in it, he is at lihci’ty so to do, with or 
without his faithful dog, which, hy the bye, can be of 
no possible use, except as company. At the same time. 
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J. P. thinks ifc best to inform him, that particular dis- 
turbances are far from frequent at present, being only 
occasional, and quite uncertain, and therefore tlic satis- 
faction of E. D.’s curiosity must be considered as 
problematical. The best chance will be afforded by his 
sitting up alone in the third story till it be fairly day- 
light, say two or three a.m. 

“ Willington, 6th mo. 21st, 1840. 

“ J. P. will leave word with T. Maun, foreman, to 
admit E. D. 

‘^Mr. Procter left home with his family on the 23rd 
J line, and got an old servant, who was then out of 
place in consequence of ill-health, to take charge of the 
house during their absence. Mr. P. returned alone, on 
account of business, on the 3rd of July, on the evening 
of which xlay Mr. Drury and his companion also unex- 
pectedly arrived. After' the house had been locked 
up, every comer of it was minutely examined. The 
room out of which the apparition issued is too shallow 
to contain any person. Mr. Drury and his friend had 
lights by them, and were satisfied that there was no 
one ill the house besides Mr. P., the servant, and 
'.’jliemselves. 

^‘(CoPY, No. 3.) 

‘‘Monday Morning, July 6, 1840. 

“ To My. Pi’octer, 

“Dear Sir, — I am sorry I was not at home 
to receive you ye.sterday, when you kindly called to 
inquire for me. I am happy to state that I am really 
surprised that I have been so little affected as I am, 
after that horrid and most awful affair. The only bad 
effect that I feel is a heavy dulness in one of my ears — 
the right one. I call it a heavy dulness, because I not 
only do not hear distinctly, but feel in it a constant noise. 
This I never was affected with before; but I doubt not 
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it will go off. I am persuaded that no one went to your 
house at any time more dis^iemng in respect to seeing 
cmything pecvlia/r; now no one can be more satisfied than 
myself. I will, in the course of a few days, send you a 
full detail of all I saw and heard. Mr. Spence and 
two other gentlemen came down to my house in the 
afternoon, to hear my detail; but, sir, could I account 
for these noises from natural causes, yet, so firmly am I 
persuaded of the horrid apparition, that I would aifirm 
that what I saw with my eyes was a punishment to me 
for my scoffing and unbelief; that I am assured that, as 
far as the horror is concerned, they are happy that 
believe and have not seen. Let me trouble you, sir, to 
give mo the address of your sister, from Cumberland, 
who was alarmed, and also of your brother. I would 
feel a satisfaction in having a line from them; and, 
above all things, it will be a great cause of ♦joy to me, 
if you never allow your young family to be in that 
horrid house again. Hoping you will write a few lines 
at your leisure, 

^ I remain, dear Sir, 

" Yom's very truly, 

‘^Edward Drury. 


"(Copy, N^o. 4.) 

“Willington, 7th mo. 9, 1840. 

" Respected Friend, E. Drury, 

" Having been at Sunderland, I did not receive 
thine of the 6th till yesterday morning. I am glad to 
hear thou art getting well over the effects of thy un- 
looked-for visitation. I hold in respect thy bold and 
manly assertion of the truth in the face of that ridicule 
and ignorant conceit with which that which is called 
the supernatural, in the present day, is usually assailed. 

" I shall be glad to receive thy detail, in which it 
will be needful to be very particular in showing that 
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thou coiildst not be a^eep, or attacked by nightmare^ 
or mistake a reflection of the candle^ as some saga- 
ciously suppose. 

I remain, respectfully, 

“ Thy jfriend, 

“ Josh. Procter. 

«P,S. — I have about thirty witnesses to various 
things which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on 
any other principle than that of spiritual agency. 

“ (Copy, No. 5.) 

"Sunderland, July 13, 1840. 

" Dear Shi, — hereby, according to promise in my 
last letter, forward you a true account of what I hoard 
and saw at your house, in which I was led to pass the 
night fronwrarious nimourscirculatedby most respectable 
parties, particularly from an account by my esteemed 
fnend Mr. Davison, whose name I mentioned to you 
in a former letter. Having received your sanction to 
visit your mysterious dwelling, I went, on the 3rd of 
July, accompanied by a friend of mine, T. Hudson. 
This was not according to promise, nor in accordance 
with my first intent, as I wrote you I would coipe 
alone; but I felt gratified at your kindness in not 
alluding to the liberty I had taken, as it ultimately 
proved for the best. I must here mention that, not 
expecting you at home, I had in my pocket a brace of 
pistols, determiuing in my mind to let one of them drop 
before the miller, as if by accident, for fear he should 
presume to play tricks upon me ; but after my inter- 
view with you, I felt there was no occasion for weapons^ 
and did not load them, after you had allowed us to 
inspect us minutely as we pleased every j)ortion of the 
house. . I sat down on the third story landing, fully 
expecting to account for any noises that I might hear, 
in a philosophical manner. This was about eleven 
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o’clock p.M. About ten minutes to twelve we both 
heard a noise, as if a number of people were pattering 
with their l^are feet upon the floor; and yet, so singular 
was the noise, that 1 could not minutely determine 
from whence it i)rocceded. A few minutes afterwards 
we heard a noise, as if some one was knocking with his 
knu(rkles among our feet ; this was followed by a hollow 
cough from the very room from which the appai ition 
proceeded. The only noise after tliis^ was as if a 
persem was rustling agaim^t the wall in coming up stairs. 
At a quarter to one, I told my friend that, feeling a 
little cold, I would like to go to bed, as we might hear 
the noise equally well there ; he replied, that he would 
not go to bed till daylight. I took uj) a note which I 
had accidentally dropped, and began to read it, after 
which I took out my watch to ascertain the time, and 
found that it wanted ten minutes to one. tin taking 
my eyes from the watch they became ri vetted upon a 
closet door, which I distinctly saw open, and saw also 
the figure of a female attired in greyisli garments, with 
the head inclining downwards, and one hand })ressed 
upon the chest, as if in pain, and the other, viz., the 
right hand, extended towards the floor, with the index 
Anger pointing downwards. It advanced with an 
apj)arcntly cautious step across the floor towards me ; 
immediately as it apjiroached my friend, who was slum- 
bering, its right hand was extended towards him; I 
then mshed at it, giving, as Mr. Procter states, a most 
awful yell ; but, instead of gi*asping it, I fell upon my 
friend, and I recollected nothing distinctly for nearly 
three hours afterwards. I have since learnt that I 
ivas earned down stairs in an agony of fear and terror. 

I hereby certify that the above account is strictly 
true and con’ect in eveiy respect. 

“ North Shields. Edward Drury. 


"The following more recent case of an apparitiot 
■een in the window of the same house from the outaide, 
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by four credible witnesses who had the opportunity of 
scmtmizing it for more than ton minutes, is given on 
most unquestionable authority. One of those witiu'sses 
is a young lady, a near connexion of the iamily, wlio, 
for obvious reasons, did not sleep in the house ; aiiotlnjr, 
a respectable man, who has been many y(>,ars em})loyetl 
in, and is foreman of) the manufactory; his (Laughter, 
aged about sev('nt(*en ; and his wife, who first saw the 
object, and called out tlui others to view it. Tin; ap- 
])earaiic(i pi-esentcd was that of a bareheaded man, in a 
flowing robe like a surplice, who glided backwards and 
forwards about three feet from the floor, or level witli 
the bottom of the second story window, si^oniing to 
enter the wall on each side, and thus present a side 
view in ])assiiig. It tlien stood still in the window, 
and a part of the figure came through both the blind, 
which was«lose down, and the window, as its luminou?i 
body intercepted the view of the framework of the 
window. It was semi-transparent, and as bright as a 
star, difl'using a radiance all around. As it grew moi’e 
dim, it assumed a blue tinge, and gradually faded away 
from the lujad downwards. The foreman passed twice 
close to the house under the window, and also went to 
inforiii the family, but found tlie house locked up. 
Tlmre was no moonlight, nor a ray of light visi])le any- 
•where about, and no person near. Had any magic lan- 
tern been used, it could not possibly have esca])ed 
detection ; and it is obvious nothing of that kind could 
Jiavc been om])loycd on the inside, as in that case the 
light could only have been thrown upon the blind, and 
not so as to intercept the view both of the blind and 
of the window from without. The owner of the house 
slept in that room, and must have entered it shortly 
after this figure had disappeared. 

“It may well be supposed what a sensation the 
report of the visit of Mr. Drury, and its result, must 
have created. It flew far and wide, and when it ap- 
peared in print, still wider; and wliat was not a little 
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singular, Mr. Procter received, in consequence, a great 
number of letters ft*om individuals ot different ranks 
and circumctances, including many of large property, 
informing him that their residences were, and had been 
for years, subject to annoyances ot precisely a similar 
character. 

“ So the ghosts and the hauntings arc not gone, after 
all ! We have turned our backs on them, and, in the 
pride of our philosophy, have refused to believe in them; 
but they have persisted in remaining, notwithstanding ! 

These singular circumstances being at various 
times related by j)artics acquainted with the family at 
Willington, I was curious, on a tour northward some 
time ago, to i)ay this liaunted house a visit, and to 
solicit a night’s lodging there. Unfortunately the 
family was absent, on a visit to Mi’s. Procters relatives 
in Carlisle, so that my principal purpose was defeated; 
but I found the foreman and his wife, mentioned in 
the foregoing narrative, living just by. They spoke of 
the facts above detailed with the simple earnestness of 
people who had no doubts whatever on the subjtjct. 
The noises and apparitions in and about this house 
seemed just like any other facts connected with it — as 
matters too palpable and positive to be questioned, any 
more than tliat the house actually stood, and the mill 
ground. They mentioned to me the circumstance of 
the young lady, as above stated, who took uj) her lodg- 
ing in their house, because she would no longer en- 
counter the annoyances of the liaunted house; and 
what trouble it had occasioned the family in procuring 
and retaining servants. 

“ The wife accompanied me into the house, which I 
found in charge of a recently-married servant and her 
husband, during the absence of the fiimily. This young 
woman, who h^, previous to her marriage, lived some 
time in the house, had never seen anything, and there- 
fore had no fear. I was shown over the house, and 
especially into the room on the third story, the main 
haunt of the unwelcome visitors, and where Mr. Druxy 
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liad received sucli an alarm. This room, as stated, was^ 
and had been for some time, abandoned as a bed-room, 
from its bad character, and was occupied asr a lumber- 
room. 

At Carlisle, I again missed Mr. Procter; he had 
returned to Willington, so that I lost the opportunity 
of hearing from him or Mrs. Procter, any account 
of these singular matters. I saw, however, various 
members of his wife’s family, most intelligent peojde, 
of the highest character for sound and practical sense, 
and they were unanimous in their confirmation of the 
particulars I had heard, and which arc here related. 

One of Mrs. Procter s brothers, a gentleman in 
middle life, and of a peculiarly sensible, sedate, and 
candid disposition, a person apparently most unlikely 
to be imposed on by fictitious alarms or tricks, assured 
me that he bad himself, on a visit there, been disturbed 
by the strangest noises. Tliat he had resolved, before 
going, that if any such noises occurred he would speak, 
and demand of the invisible actor who he was, and 
why he came thitlier. Bub the occasion came, and he 
found himself unable to fulfil bis intention. As he 
lay in bed one night, he heard a heavy step ascend the 
stairs towards his room, and some one striking, as it 
were, with a thick stick on the banisters, as he went 
along. It came to his door, and he essayed to call, but 
liis voice died in liis throat. He then sprang from 
his bed, and opening the door, found no one there, but 
now hoard the same heavy steps deliberately descend- 
ing, though perfectly invisibly, the steps before his face, 
and accompanying the descent with the same loud blows 
on the banisters. 

“ My informant now proceeded to the room door of 
Mr. Procter, who, he found, had also heard the sounds, 
And who now also arose, and with a light they made a 
speedy descent below, and a thorough search there, but 
without discovering anything that could account for 
the occurrence. 

^ The two young ladies, who, on a visit there, had 
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also been annoyed by this invisible agent, gave me this 
account of it: — The first night, as they wore sleci^ing 
in the same bed, they felt the bed lifted up beneath 
them. Of course, they were much alarmed. They 
feared lest some one had concealed himself there for 
the pur])Osc of robbery. Tlicy gave an alarm, search 
was made, but nothing wjis found. On another night 
their bed was violently shaken, and the curtains sud- 
denly hoisted up all roimd to the very tester, as if 
pulled by cords, and as rapidly let dov/ii again, s()V(?ral 
timiis.* Search again ]>roduced no evidence of the 
cause. The next day they liad the curtains totally 
removed from the bed, resolving to sleep without them, 
as they felt as though evil eyes were lurking behind 
them. The consequences of this, liowever, were still 
more striking and terrific. The following night, as 
they hap])oned to awake, and the chambei/ was light 
enough — for it was summer — ^to see everything in it, 
th(jy both saw a female figure, of a misty substance, 
arid ])luish-grc‘y hue, come out of the wall at the bed’s 
head, and through the head-board, in a horizontal jiosi- 
tion, and lean over them. They saw it most distinctly. 
They saw it as a female figure come out of, and again 
pass into, tlic wall, llieir tenur became intense, and 
one of the sisters, from that night, refused to slecj) any 
more in the house, hut took refuge in the house of the 
foreman during her stay; the other shifting her quar- 
ters to another part of the house. It was th(^ young 
lady who slept at the foreman s who saw, as above re- 
lated, the singular afiiiarition of the luminoiLs figure iu 
the window, along with the foreman and his wife. 

It would be too long to relate all the forms ia 
whicli this nocturnal disturbance is said by the family 
to present itself. When a figimo apjiears, it is some- 
times that of a man, as already desciibed, which is 

* It is remarkable that this hoisting of the bed-curtains is slrni- 
lar to an incident recorded in the account of the visit of Leti 
Tjro&e’s ghost to Lady Beresford. 
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often very luminous, and ])assos through the walls as 
though tliey were nothing. I'Jiis male figure is W'cll 
known to tlic neighbours by the name of ‘ Old Jeffrey!’ 
At other times it is the figure of a lady also in gray 
costuTuo, and as described by Mr. Drury. She is 
sometiiues seen sitting wrappe^d in a sort of mantle, 
with her head de.j>ressed. and her hands crossed on 
her lap. The most terrible fact is that she is without 
cy(js. 

“ To hear such sober and superior }>eople giuvely 
relate to you such things gives you a very odd feeling. 
^J’hey say that the nois(^ ‘made Ls often like tliat of a 
])aviour with his rammer tmunping on the floor. At 
other times it is coming down the staks, making a 
similar loud sound. At othci's it coughs, sighs, and 
groiuis, like a ].)ersoii in di.stress; and, again, there is 
the sound of a nuinber of little feet pattering on the 
floor of the ui)i>er chamber, where the apparition has 
more ])articularly exhibited itself, andwbicli, for that 
r<‘asoii, is sok*!}' used as a lumber-room. Here these 
little footsteps may be often beard as if careering a 
child’s carriage about, which in bad weather is kej)t 
up tlierc. Sometimes, again, it makes the most hoiTil)le 
laughs. or docs it always confine itself to the night. 
On one occasion a young lady, as slie assured me her- 
self, opened the door in answer to a knock, the house- 
maid being absent, and a lady in fawn-coloured silk 
entered, and proceeded up stairs. As the young lady, 
of course, suijposed it a neighbour come to make a 
morning cull on Mrs. Procter, she followed her up 
to the drawing-room, where, however, to her Jisto- 
iiLshment, she did not find her, nor was anything more 
soen of lier. 

^^Such arc a few of the ‘questionable shapes’ in 
wliicli this troublesome guest comes. As may he ex- 
pected, the terror of it is felt by the neighbouring 
cottagers, though it seems to confine its malicious 
disturbance almost solely to the occupants of this one 
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house. There is a well, however, Dear to which nf 
one ventures after it is dark, because it has been secK 
near it. 

“ It is useless to attempt to give any opinion re- 
Bpecting the real causes of these strange sounds and 
siglits. How far they may be real or imaginary, how 
fai* they may be explicable by natural causes or not ; 
the only thing which we have here to record is the very 
singular fact of a most respectable and intelligent family 
having for many years been continually annoyed by 
them, as well as their visitors. They express themselves 
as moat anxious to obtain any clue to the true cause, as 
may be seen by Mr. Procter’s ready acquiescence iritlie 
experiment of Mr. Druiy. So great a trouble is it to 
them that they have contemplated the necessity of 
quitting the house altogether, though it would create 
great inconvenience as regarded business. And it only 
remains to be added, that we have not heard veiy re- 
cently whether these visitations are still continued, 
though we have a letter of Mr. Proctor’s to a friend of 
ours, dated September, 1844, in which he says, ' Dis- 
turbances have for a length of time been only very 
Tiiqfrequent, which is a comfort, as the elder children 
are getting old enough (about nine or ten yeai*s) 
to be more injuriously affected by anything of the sort.’ 

“ Over these facts let the philosophers ponder, and 
if any of them be powerful enough to exorcise ^ Old 
Jeffrey,’ or the bluish-gray and misty lady, we are 
sure that Mr. J oseph Procter will hold himself deeply 
mdebted to them. We have lately heard that Mr. 
Procter has discovered an old book, which makes it 
a})pc.ar that the very same ‘ hauntings’ took place in an 
old house, on the veiy same s])ot, at least two hundred 
years ago.” 

To the above information, finnished by Mr. Ilowitt, 
J have to subjoin that the family of Mr. Procter are 
now quitting the house, which he intends to divide 
into small tenements for the workpeople. A friend oi 
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mine who lately visited WiUingtoii, and who went over 
the house with Mr. Procter, assures me that the an- 
noyances still continue, though less frequent than for- 
merly. Mr. P. informed her that the female figure 
.sometimes appeared in a shroud, and that it had been 
seen in that guise by one of the family only a few days 
before. A wish being expressed by a gentleman visiting 
Mr. P. that some natural explanation of these perplexing 
circumstances might be discovered, the latter declared 
his entire conviction, founded on an experience of fifteen 
years, that no such elucidation was possible. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SPECTRAL LIGHTS AND APPARITIONS ATTACHED 
TO CERTAIN FAMILIES. 

In commencing another chapter, I take the opportunity 
of repeating what I have said bt^fore, viz., that in 
treating of these phenomena, I find it most convenient 
to assume what I myself believe, that they are to be 
cx])lained by the existence and aj>pearance of what are 
called ghosts; but in so doing, I am not presuming to 
settle the question; if any one will examine into tlie 
facts and furnish a better explanation of them, I shall 
be ready to receive it. 

In the mean time, assuming this hypothesis, there is 
one phenomenon frequently attending their appearance, 
which has given rise to a great deal of thoughtless ridi- 
cule, but which, in the present state of science, merits 
very particular attention. Grose, whom Dr. Ilibbert 
quotes with much satisfaction, says, “ I cannot learn 
that ghosts carry tapers in their hands, as they are 
de})icted, though the room in which they appear, even 
when without fire or candle, is frequently said to be as 
light as rby.’’ 

Most persons will have heard of tliis peculiarity 
attending the appearance of ghosts. In the case of 
Professor Dornen s apparition, mentioned in a former 
chapter, Professor Oeder saw it, when there was no 
light in the room, by a flame which proceeded from 
itself. When ho had the room lighted, he saw it no 
longer; the light of the lamp rendering invisible the 
inore delicate phosphorescent light of the spectre; just 
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as the bright glare of the sun veils the feebler lustre of 
the stars, and obscures to our senses mg^ny chemical 
lights, which are veiy perceptible in darkness. Hence 
the notion, so available to those who satisfy themselves 
with scoffing without inquiring, that broad daylight 
banishes apparitions, and that the belief in them is 
merely the offspring of physical as well as moral 
darkness. 

I meet with innumerable cases in which this phos- 
phorescent light is one of the accompaniments, the- 
flame sometimes proceeding visibly from the figure; 
whilst in others, the room a})pcared pervaded with light 
without its seeming to issue from any particular object. 

I i-emeinl)cr a case of the servants in a country house, 
in Aherdt^enshire, healing the door-bell ring after their 
mistress w|is gone to bed; on coming up to open it, 
they saw through a window that looked into the hall, 
tliat it was (piito light, and that their master, Mr. F., 
who was at the time absent from home, was there in his 
travelling dross. Tliey ran to tell tboir mistress what 
they bad seen; but when they returned, all was dark, 
and there was notliing unusual to be discovered. Thai- 
night Mr. F. died at sea, on his voyage to London. 

A gentleman, .some time ago, awoke in the middle of 
a dark winters night, and j)erccived that his room waa 
as light as if it were day. He awoke his wife and 
mentioned the circumstance, saying he could not help 
apprehending that some misfoitune had occurred to his 
fishing boat.s, which had put to sea. The boats were 
lost that night. 

Only last year there was a very curious circumstance 
hapx>encd in the south of England, in which these 
lights were seen. I give the account, literally, as I 
extracted it from the newspaper, and also the answer of 
the editor to my further inquiries. I know nothing 
more of this story; but it is singularly in keeping with 
others proceeding from different quarters. 

A Ghost at Bristol.— W e have this week a ghost 
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story to relate. Yes, a ghost story; a real ghost stoiy, 
and a ghost story without, as yet, any clue to its eluci- 
dation. After the dissolution of the Calendars, their 
ancient residence, adjoining, and almost forming a part 
of All Saints’ Church, Bristol, was converted into a 
vicarage-house, and it is still called by that name, 
though the incTimbents have for many years ceiased to 
reside there. The present occupants are Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, the sexton and sextoness of the church, and one 
or two lodgers; and it is to the former and their servant 
maid, that the strange visitor has made his appearance, 
causing such terror by his nightly calls, that all three 
have determined on quitting the premises, if, indeed, 
they have not aheady carried their resolution into effect. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones’s description of the disturbance, as 
given to the landlord, on whom they called in great 
consternation, is as distinct as any ghost story could be. 
The nocturnal visitor is heard walking about the house 
when the inhabitants are in bed; and Mr. Jones, who 
is a man of by no means nervous constitution, declares 
he lias several times seen a light flickering on one of the 
walls. Mrs. Jones is equally certain that she has heard 
a .man with creaking shoes walking in the bed-room 
above licr own, when no man was on the premises (or 
at least ought to be), and ‘ was nearly killed with the 
fidght.’ To the servant maid, however, was vouchsafed 
the unenvied honour of seeing this restless night visitor; 
she declares she has repeatedly had her bed-room door 
unbolted at night, between the hours of twelve and two 
o’clock — the period when such beings usually make 
their promenades— by something in human semblance; 
she cannot particularize his dress, but describes it as 
something antique, and of a fashion ‘ lang syne gane,’ 
and to some extent corresponding to that of the ancient 
Calendars, the former inhabitants of the house. She 
further says, he is * a whiskered gentleman’ (we give her 
own words), which whiskered gentleman has gone the 
length of shaking her bed, and, she believes, would 
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have shaken herself also, but that she invariably puts 
licr head under the clothes when she sees him approach, 
Mrs. J ones declares she believes in the appearance of 
the whiskered gentleman, and she had m^e up her 
mind, the night before she called on her landlord, to 
leap out of the window (and it is not a trifle that will 
make people leap out of the windows), as soon as he 
entered the room. The effect of the ‘ flickering light’ on 
]\Ir. J ones was quite terrific, causing excessive trembling, 
and the complete doubling up of his whole body into a 
round ball, like .” — Bristol 

Bristol Tirms Office, 
3rd June, 1816. 

“ Madam, — ^In reply to your inquiries resj)ecti 2 )g the 
ghost story, I have to assure you that the whole 
affair remains wrapped in the same mystery as when 
chronicled in the pages of the Bristol Times, 

I am. Madam, 

Yours obediently, 

The Editor.” 

I subsequently wrote to IVIrs Jones, who I found 
was not a vciy dexterous scribe, but she confirmed the 
above account, adding, however, that the Rev. Mr. — ^ 
the clergyman of the parish, said I had better write to 
him about it, and that he does not believe in such things. 
Of course, he does not ; and it would have been useless 
to have asked his ojjinion. 

There never was, ]jcrhaj)s, a more fearless human 
being than Madame Grottfried, the Empoisonneuse of 
Bremen; at least, she felt no remorse — ^shc feared 
notliing but discovery; and yet, when after years of suc- 
cessful crime, she was at length arrested, she relal^d, 
that soon after the death of lier first husband, Milten- 
burg, whom she had poisojied, as she was standing in 
the dusk of the evening, in her drawing-room, she 
suddenly saw a bright light hovering at no great dis- 
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tance above tlic floor, -which advanced towards her bed- 
room door, and then disappeared. This phenomenon 
occurred on three successive evenings. On another 
occasion, she saw a shadowy appearance hovering near 
her, ‘‘ Ach! denkc ich, das ist Miltenburg, seine Ers- 
cheinung! — Alas! thought T, that is the ghost of Mil- 
tenburg!” Yet did not this withhold her mm*derous 
hand. 

The lady who mot Avith the curious adventure in 
PetcTshurg, mentioned in a former chapter, had no 
light in her room ; yet she saw the watch distinctly by 
the old woman’s ligiit, though of what nature it was, 
she does not know. Of the lights seen over graves, 
familiarly called corpse c(mdle..% I have sj)okeii elsewhere; 
as also of the luminous form percehx‘d by Billing, in 
the garden at Colmar, as mentioned l>y Ikiron Von 
Beichenbach. Most j)eoplc liavc heard the stoiy of the 
Badiant Boy, seen by Lord Castlereagh, an ai) 2 ^arition 
wliich the owner of the castle admitted to have been 
visible to many others. Dr. Kerncr mentions a very 
similar fact, wherein an advocate and his wife were 
awakened by a noise and a light, and saAV a beautiful 
child enveloped by the sort of glory that is seen surround- 
ing the heads of saints. It disappeared, and they never 
had a I’cpetition of the jdicnomcnon, which they aftcr- 
Avards heard was helieA ed to recur every seA^en years in 
that house, and to be connected with the cruel murder 
of a child by his mother. 

To these instances I will add an account of the 
ghost seen in C — Castle, copied from the handwiting 
of <J. M. H., in a book of manuscrjj>t extracts, dated 
C — Castle, December 22nd, 1821; and furnished to 
me by a friend of the faniilA’-. 

"In order to introduce my readers to the liauiited 
room, 1 Avill mention that it forms part of the old 
house, Avitli windoAvs looking into the court, which in 
r early times Avas deemed a ncccs&ary security against an 
enemy. It adjoins a tower built by the Bomans for 
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defence; for C — was properly more a border tower than 
a castle of any consideration. There is a winding stair- 
case in this tower, and the walls are from eight to ten 
feet thick. 

When the times became more peaceable, onr an- 
cestors enlai-gcd the arrow-slit windows, and added to 
that part of the building which looks towards the river 
Eden; the view of which, with its beautiful banks, we 
now enjoy. But many additions and alteratiojis have 
been made since that. 

“ To return to the room in question; I must observe 
that it is by no means remote or solitary, being sur- 
rounded on all sides by chambers that are constantly 
iidiabited. It is accessible by a passage cut through a 
wall eight feet in thickness, and its dimensions ai*c 
twenty-one by eighteen. One side of the wainscoting 
is covered with tayiestry, the remainder is decorated 
with old family pictures, and some ancient pieces of 
embroideiy, ])robal)ly the handiwork of nuns. Over a 
press, which has doors of Venetian glass, is an ancient 
oaken figure, with a battle-axe in his hand, which was 
one of those formerly placed on the walls of the city of 
Carlisle, to represent guards. There used to be also aa 
old-fashioned bed and some dark furniture in this room; 
but, so many were the complaints of those who slept 
there, that I was induced to replace some of these 
articles of furniture by more modern ones, in the hope 
of removing a ceitain aijp of gloom, which I thought 
might have given rise to the unaccountable reports of 
appai’itions and extraoyrdinaiy noises which were 
constantly reaching us. But I regret to say I did not 
succeed in banishing the nocturnal visitor, which still 
continues to disturb our friends. 

“I shall pass over numerous instances, and select 
one as being especially remarkable, fi-om the circum- 
stance of the apparition having been seen by a clergy- 
man well known and highly respected in this county, 
who, not six weeks ago, repeated the circumstances to 
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a company of twenty persons, amongst whom were 
some who had previously been entire disbelievers in 
such appearances. 

“ The best way of giving yon these particulars, will 
be by subjoining an extract from my journal, entered 
at the time the event occurred. 

‘‘ Sept. 8, 1803. — ^Amongst other guests invited to 
C — Castle, came the Rev. Heniy A. of Redburgh, and 
rector of Greystoke, with Mrs. A., his wife, who was a 
Miss S., of Ulverstone. According to previous ar- 
rangements, they were to have remained with us some 
days; but their visit was cut short in a vciy unexpected 
manner. On tlie morning after their arrival, we were 
all assembled at breakhist, when a chaise and four 
dashed up to the door in such liaste, that it knocked 
down part of the fence of my flower-garden. Our 
curiosity was, of course, awakened to know who could 
be arriving at so early an hour; when, liappening to 
turn my eyes towards Mr. A., I observed that he ap- 
peared extremely agitated. ‘ It is our carriage !’ said 
ho; ‘I am very sorry, but we must absolutely leave 
you this morning.’ 

“We naturally felt and expressed considerable sur- 
prise, as well as regi'ct, at this unexpected dcpai-ture; 
representing that we had invited Colonel and Mrs. S., 
some friends whom Mr. A. particularly desired to meet, 
to dine with us on that day. Our expostulations, how- 
ever, were vain ; the breakfast was no sooner o ver 
than they depaited, leaving us in consternation con- 
jecture what could possibly have occasioned so sudden 
an alteration in their arrangements. I really felt quite 
uneasy lest anything should have given them ofience; 
and reviewed all the occurrences of the preceding 
evening, in order to discover, if offence there was, 
whence it had arisen. But our pains were vain; and, 
after talking a great deal about it for some days, other 
circumstances banished the matter from our minds. 

“ It was not till we some time afterwards visited the 
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part of the county in which Mr. A. resides, tliat we 
learnt the real cause of his sudden departure from 0 — 
The relation of the fact, as it here follows, is in his own 
words : — 

“ ‘ Soon after we went to bed, we fell asleep ; it might 
be between one and two in the morning when I awoke. 
I observed that the fire was totally extinguished; but, 
although that was the case, and we had no light, T saw 
a glimmer in the centre of the room, which suddenly 
increased to a bright flame. I looked out, apprehend- 
ing that something had caught fire; when, to my 
amazement, I beheld a beautiful boy, clothed in wliite, 
with bright locks, resembling gold, standing by my 
bed-side, in which position he remained some minutes, 
fixing his eyes upon me with a mild and benevolent 
expression. He then glided gently away towai*ds tho 
side of the chimney, where it is obvious there is no 
possible egress, and entirely disappeared. I found 
myself again in total darkness, and all remained quiet 
until the usual hour of rising, T declare this to be a 
true account of what I saw at C — Castle, upon my 
word as a clergyman.’” 

I am acquainted with some of the family^ and with 
several of the friends of Mr. A., who is still ali re, 
though now an old man, and I can most })ositively 
assfirt that his own conviction, with regard to the 
nature of this appearance, has remained ever unshaken. 

The circumstance made a lasting impression upon 
his mind, and he never willingly speaks of it; hut 
when ho does, it is always with the greatest seriousness, 
and he never shrinks from avowing his belief, that 
what he saw admits of no other interpretation than the 
one he then put upon it. 

How let us see whether in this department of tho 
phenomena of ghost-seeing, namely, the lights that fre- 
quently accompany the a 2 >paritions, there is anything 
so worthy of ridicule as Grose and other such cozamen* 
tators seem to think. 
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Of God, the uncreated, we know nothing; but the 
created spirit, man, wc cannot conceive of independent 
of some orgE^nism or organ, however different that organ 
may be to those which form our means of apprehension 
and communication at present. This organ we may 
suppose to be that pervading ether, which is now the 
germ of what St. Paul calls our spiritual body, the astral 
spirit of the mystics, the mrve-spirit of the clear-seors ; 
tlic fundamental body, of which the external fleshly 
body is but the copy and husk — an organ comprehend- 
ing aU those distinct ones which we now possess, in the 
one universal, or, as some of the German physiologists 
call it, the central sense, of which we occasionally obtain 
some glimpses in somnambulism and in otlicr peculiar 
states of nervous derangement; especially where the 
ordinary senses of sight, hearing, feeling, &c, are in 
nbeyance; an effect which Dr. Emicmoser a,)nsidcrs to 
be produced by a change of polarity, the (ixtermil peri- 
phery of the nerves taking on a negative state; and 
which Dr. Passavant describes as the i*etreating of the 
ether from the external to the internal, so that the 
nerves no longer receive impressions, or convey infor- 
mation to the brain ; a condition which may be pro- 
de^ed by various causes, as, excess of excitement, great 
elevation of the spirit, as we see in the ecstatics and 
martyrs, or over-irritation producing consequent ex- 
haustion; and also artificially, by certain manipula- 
tions, narcotics, and other influences. All somnambules 
of the highest order — ^and when I make use of this ex- 
pression, I repeat, that I do not allude to the subjects 
of mesmeric experiments, but to those extraordinary- 
cases of disease, the particulars of which liave been re- 
corded by various continental physicians of eminence— 
Jill pei*sons in that condition describe themselves as 
hearing and seeing, not by their ordinary organs, but 
by some means, the idea of which they cannot convey 
further than that they ai-e pervaded by light ; and that 
^ this is not the ordinary physical light is evident, ina&- 
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much as that they generally see beat in the dark, a re- 
markable instance of which I myself witnessed. 

I never had the slightest idea of this internal light 
till, in the way of experiment, I inlialed the sulphuric 
ether ; but I am now very well able to conceive it ; for 
after first feeling an agreeable warmth pervading my 
limbs, my next sensation was to find myself, I c.annot 
say in this heavenly light, for the light was in me — I 
was pervaded by it ; it was not perceived by my eyes, 
which were closed, but perceived internally, I cannot 
tell how. Of what nature this heavenly light was, and 
I cannot forbear calling it 1i£a/Devdy, for it was like no- 
thing on earth — I know not, nor how far it may be 
related to those luminous emanations occasionally seen 
around ccstatics, saints, martyrs, and dying persons ; or 
to the flames seen by sornnambules issuing from various 
obj(icts, of to those observed by Von Kcichcnbaclfs 
patients proceeding from the ends of the fingers, &c. 
But at all events, since the process which maintains 
life is of the nature of combustion, we have no reason 
to be amazed at the presence of luminous emanations; 
and as we are the subjects of various electrical pheno- 
mena, nobody is surprised wlien, on combing their hair 
or pulling ofi' their silk stockings, they hear a crackling 
noise or even see sparks. 

Light, in short, is a phenomenon which seems con- 
nected with all forms of lile ; and I need not here refer 
to that emitted by glow-worms, fire-flics, and those 
marine animals which illuminate the sea. The eyes also 
of many animals shine with a light which is not merely 
a reflected one ; as has been ascertained by Bengger, 
a German naturalist, who found himself able to distin- 
guish objects in the most profoimd darkness by the 
flaming eyes of a South American monkey. 

“The seeing of a clear-seer,” says Dr. Passavant, 
“ may be called a solar seeing, for he lights and inter- 
penetrates his object with his own organic light, viz., his 
nervous ether, which becomes the organ of the spirit ; 
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and under oertain circumstances this organic light 
becomes visible, as in those above alluded to. Per- 
sons recoveriug from deep swoons and trances fire- 
quently describe themselves as having been in this 
region of light — ^this light of the spirit, if I may so 
call it — ^this palace of light, in which it dwells, which 
will hereafter be its proper light; for the ]»hyslcal or 
solar light, which serves us whilst in the flesh, will be 
no longer needed, when out of it, nor probably he per- 
ceived by the spirit, which will then, I rei)eat, be a 
light to itself : and as tliis organic light, this germ of 
our future spiritual body, occasionally becomes partially 
visible now, there cannot, I think, l.>e any great difli- 
cnity ill conceiving that it may under given circum- 
stances he so hereafter. 

The use of the word light in the Scriptures, must not 
be received in a purely symbolical sense. We shall 
dwell in light, or we shall dwell in darkness, in jiropor- 
tioii as we have shaken off tbe bonds that chain us to 
the earth ; according, in short, to our moral state, we 
shall be pure and bright, or impure and dark. 

Monsieur Arago mentions in his treatise on lightning 
atjd the electrical fluid, that all men are not equally 
susceptible of it ; and that there are (liffei*ent degrees of 
reccpthdty, verging from total insensibility to the i:x- 
tremo opposite ; and he also remarks that animals are 
more susce[)tible to it than men. He says, the fluid 
will pass through a chain of jiersoiis, of whom })crha])s 
one, tliough forming only the second link, will be whoby 
insensible to the shock. Such persons would be rarely 
struck by lightning, whilst another would he in as 
great danger from a flash as if he were made of metal. 
Thus it ia not only the situation of a man during a 
storm, but also his physical constitution, that regulates 
the amount of his peril. The horse and the dog are 
particularly susceptible. 

Now, this varying susceptibility is analogous to, if 
not the veiy same, t^t causes the varying susceptibility 
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to such phenomena 1 am treating of; and, accord- 
ingly, we know that in all times, horses and dogs 
have been reputed to have the feculty of seeing spirits; 
and when persons who have the second sight see a 
vision, these animals, if in contact with them, per- 
ceive it also, and frequently evince symptoms of 
great terror. We also here find the explanation 
of another mystery, namely, what the Germans call 
a/mtechmig^ and the English sceptics when allud- 
ing to these phenomena, contagion — meaning simply 
contagions fear; but as when several persons form a 
chain, the shock from an electrical machiiuj will pass 
through the whole of them; so, if one person is in such 
a state as to become sensible of an apparition or some 
similar phenomenon, he may be able to communicate 
that power to another; and thus has arisen the convic- 
tion amongst the Highlanders, that a seer by touching 
a person near him, enables him frequently to participate 
in his vision. 

A little girl, in humble life, called Mmy Delves, of 
a highly nervous temperament, has been frequently 
pimished for saying that the cat was on fire; and that 
she saw flames issuing from vai’ioiis ])ersons and objects. 

With regard to tlie perplexing subject of corpse 
lights, there would be little difficulty attending it if 
they always remained stationary over the gi*aves; but 
it seems veiy well established that that is not the case. 
There are numerous stories, proceeding from very re- 
spectable quarters, proving the contrary ; and I have^ 
heaixl two from a dignitary of the church, bom in 
Wales, which I will relate. 

A female relation of his had occasion to go to Abe- 
rystwith, which was about twenty miles from her home, 
on horseback; and she stai-ted at a very early hour 
for that purpose, with - her father’s servant. When 
they had nearly reached the half-way, fearing the man 
might be wanted at home, she bade him return, as she 
was approaching the spot where the servant of the 
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lady she was going to visit was to meet her, in order 
to escort her the other half. The man liad not long 
left her, whern she saw a light coming towards her, the 
nature of which she suspected ; it moved, according to 
her description, ste>adily on, about three feet jfrom the 
ground. Somewhat awe struck, she turned her horse 
out of the bridle-road, along which it was coming, in- 
tending to wait till it had passed; but, to her di^nay, 
just as it came opposite to her it stopped, and theni 
remained perfectly fixed for nearly half an hour; at 
the end of which period it moved on as before. 

The servant presently came up, and she proceeded 
to the h(»iise of her friend, where she related what she 
had seen. A few days afterwards, the very servant 
who came to meet her, w'as taken ill and died; his 
body was carried along that road; and at the very 
sjiot where the light had paused, an accident occurred, 
which caused a delay of half an hour. 

The other story was as follows: — A servant in the 
family of Lady Davis, my informant’s aunt, had occa- 
sion to staiti early for market. Being in the kitchen, 
about three o’clock in the morning, taking his break- 
fast alone, when everybody else was in bed, he was 
surprised at hearing a sound of heavy feet on the stairs 
above; and opening the door to see who it could be, he 
was struck with alariii at perceiving a great light, much 
brighter than could have been shed by a candle, at the 
same time that he heard a violent thump as if some 
hrery heavy body had hit the clock, which stood on the 
landing. Aware of the nature of the light, the man 
did not wait its further descent, but rushed out of the 
house; whence he presently saw it issue from the front 
door, and proceed on its way to the chimchyard. 

As his mistress, Lady D., was at that period in her 
bed, ill, he made no doubt that her death impended ; 
and when he I’eturned from the market at night, his 
first question was whether she was yet alive; and 
though he was informed she was better, he declared his 
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conviction that she would die, alleging as his reason 
what he had seen in the moniing ; a narration which 
led everybody else to the same conclusion. • 

The lady however recovered; hut within a fortnight 
another member of the fiimily died; and as his coiiiii 
was brought down the stairs, the bearers I'an it violently 
against the clock; u]ion which the man instantly ex- 
claimed, “ That is the very noise I heard !” 

I coidd relate numerous stories wherein the appear- 
ance of a ghost was accompanied by a light, but a.s 
there is nothing that distinguishes them from those 
above-mentioned, I will not dilate further on this 
branch of the subject, on which, per}iai)S, I have said 
enough to suggest to the minds of iny readers, that 
although we know little Itjow such things arc, wo do 
know enough of analogous phenomena to enable us to 
believe, at* least, their possibility. 

I confess I lind much less difficulty in conceiving the 
existence of such facts as those above described, than 
those of another class, of which wo meet with occa^ 
sional instances. 

For example, a gentleman of fortune and station in 
Ireland, was one day walking along the road, when he 
met a very old man, apparently a peasant, though vrell 
dressed, and looking as if he had on his Sunday habili- 
ments. His great age attracted the gentleman’s atten- 
tion, the more that he could not lielp wondering at the 
alertness of his movements, and the efisc with which he 
was ascending the hill. He consequently accosted him, 
inquiring his name and residence; and waij answered, 
that his name was Kirkpatrick, and that he lived at 
a cottage, which he pointed out. Whereupon, the 
gentleman expressed his surprise that he should be 
unknown to him, since he fancied he had bc^en ac- 
quainted with every man on his estate. It is odd 
you have never seen me before,” returned the old man; 
for I walk here every day.” 

“ How old are you?” asked the gentleman. 
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I am one Imndred and iivc ” answered the other; 
** and have been here all my life.” 

After afewmore words they paitsed; and the gentleman 
proceeding towards some labourers in a neighbouring 
field, inquired if they knew :m old man of the name of 
Kirkpatrick. They did not; but on addressing tlie 
question to some older tenants, they said, “ Oh, yes;” they 
had known him, and had been at his ftmcral; he Lad 
lived at the cottage on the hill, but had been dead 
twenty years. 

‘‘How old was he when he died?” inquired tlie gentle- 
man, much amazed. — “ He was eighty-five,” said they; 
so that the old man gave the age that he would have 
reached had he survived to the period of this rencontre. 

This curious incident is funiished by the gentleman 
himself, and all he can say is, that it certainly occuiTed, 
and that he is quite unable to explain it. He was in 
perfect health at the time, and had never heard of this 
man in his life, who had been dead several years before 
the estate came into his possession. 

The following is another curious story. The original 
will be found in the register of the chm’ch named, fi'om 
which it has been copied for my use: — 

Extract fi’om the Register in Brisley Church, Korfolk. 

“December 12th, 1706. — I liobei-t Withers, M.A., 
vicar of Gatcly, do insert here a story which I had 
from undoubted hands; for I have all the moral cer- 
tainty of the truth of it possible: — 

“ Mr. Grose went to see Mr. Shaw on the 2nd of 
August last. As they sat talking in the evening, says 
Ml*. Sliaw ‘on the 21st of the last month, as I was 
smoldng my pipe, and reading in my study, between 
eleven and twelve at night, in comes Mr. Naylor 
(formerly fellow of St. John’s College, but had been 
dead full four years.) When I saw him I was not 
much affrighted, and I cusked him to sit down, which 
accordingly he did, for about two hours, and we talked 
together. I asked him how it fai-ed with him 'll he 
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said ‘Very -well.’ ‘Were any of our old acquaintance 
with him?’ ‘No!’ (at which I was much concci^ned;) 
‘but Mr. Orchard will be with me soon and your.sclf not 
long after.’ As he was going away, I asked him if he 
would not stay a little longer, but he refused. I asked 
him if he would call again. ‘No;’ he had but three 
days leave of absence, and he had other business. 

“ N.B. — Mr. Orchard died soon after. Mr. Sliaw is 
now dead, he was formerly fellow of St. John’s College, 
an ingenious good man. I knew him there; but at his 
death he hatl a college living in Oxfordshire, and here 
he saw the apparition.” 

An extraordinary circumstance occurred somci years 
ago, in which a very joious and very eminent Scotch 
minister, Ebenezer Brown, of Inverkcithing, was con- 
cerned. A person of ill character in tlie mdghbourhood 
having died, the family very shortly afterwards came to 
liim, to complain of some exceedingly impleasant cir- 
cumstances connected with the room in which the 
dissolution liad taken place, which rendered it unin- 
liabitable, and ro(piesting liis assisttuice. All that is 
known by his family of what followed is, that he went 
and entered the room alone; came out again in a state 
of considerable excitement and in a great perspiration; 
took off his coat, and re-entered the room; a great 
noise, ami, I believe voices were then heard by the 
family, who remained during tlie whole time at the door; 
when he came out finally, it was evident that something 
very extraordinaiy had taken jdace; wliat it was, ho 
said, he could never disclose; but that perhaps after his 
death some paper might be found ui)on the subject. 
None, however, as far as I can learn, has been dis- 
covered. 

A circumstance of a very singular nature is asserted 
to have occun’cd, not very many years back in regard 
to a professor in the College of A — , vrho had seduced 
a girl and afterwards married another woman. The girl 
became troublesome to him, and being found murdered 
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after having been last seen in his company, he waa 
suspected of having been some way concerned in the 
crime; but the strange thing is, that, from that period, he 
retired every evening at a particular hour to a certain 
room, where he stayed great part of the night, and wliere 
it was declared that her voice was distinctly heard in 
conversation with liiin. A strange wild story, which I 
give as I have it, without pretending to any explanation 
of the belief that seems to have prevailed, that he was 
obliged to keep this fearful tryst. 

Visitations of this description, which seem to indicate 
that the deceased person is still, in some way incom- 
prehensible to us, an inliabitant of the earth, are more 
perplexing than any of the stories I meet with. In the 
time of Frederick 11., of Prussia, the cook of a Catholic 
priest, residing at a village named Quarrey, died, and he 
took another in her place; but the poor woman had no 
peace or rest from the interference of her predecessor, 
insomuch that she resigned her situation, and the 
minister might almost have done without any servant 
at all. The fires were lighted, and the rooms swept 
and arranged, and all the needful services performed, by 
unseen hands. Numbers of people went to witness the 
phemomena, till, at length, the story reached the ears of 
the King; who sent a captain and a lieutenant of his 
guard to investigate the aflto. As they approached 
the house, they found themselves preceded by a march, 
though they could sec no musicians, and when they 
entered the parlour and witnessed what was going on, 
the captain exclaimed, “ If that doesn’t beat the devil 1” 
upon which he received a smart slap on the face, from 
the invisible hand that was arranging the frmiture. 

In consequence of this affair, the house was pulled 
down, by the King’s orders, and another residence built 
for the minister, at some distance from the spot. 

Now, to impose on Frederick II. would have been 
no alight matter, as regarded the probable consequences; 
and the officers of his guard would certainly not have 
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been clifiposed to make the experimeut; and it is not 
likely that the King would have ordered the house to 
bo iiulled down without being thoroughly satisfied of 
the truth of the repoii;. 

One of the most remarkable stories of this class I 
Icnow, excepting, indeed, the famous one of the Grecian 
bride, is that wliich is said to have happened at Crossen 
ill Silesia, in the year 1659, in the reign of the Princess 
Elizabeth Chaiiottc. In the spring of that year, an 
apothecary’s man, called Christopher Monig, a native 
of Serbest, in Anhalt, died, and was buried with the 
usual ceremonies of the Lutheran Cliurch. But to the 
amazement of everybody, a few days afterwards, he, or 
at least what apireared to be himself, appeared in tlie 
shop, where he would sit himself down, and sometimes 
walk; take boxes, pots, and glasses from the shelves, 
and set thjem again in other places; sometime^s trying 
and examining the goocbiess of the medicines: weigh 
them with the scales, pound the dinigs with a miglity 
noise ; nay, serve the peoi>le that came with bills to the 
shop, take their money and lay it up in the counter; in 
a word, do all things that a journeyman in such cases 
used to do. He looked very ghostly upon his former 
companions, who were afraid to say an 3 rthing to h^m, 
and his master being sick at that time, he was very 
troublesome to him. At last he took a cloak that hung 
in the shop, put it on and walked abroad, but minding 
nobody in the streets; he entered into some of the 
citizens’ houses, especially such as he had formerly 
known, yet spoke to no one, hut to a maid- servant, 
whom he met with hard by the churchyai'd, whom iifr 
<lesired to go home and dig in a lower chamber of hi*i 
master’s house, where she would find an inestimable 
treasure. But the girl, amazed at the sight of him, 
swooned away; whereupon he lifted her up, but left a 
mark upon her in so doing that was long visible. She 
fell sick in consequence of the fright, and having told 
wliat Monig had said to her, they dug up the place indi- 
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cated, but found nothing but a decayed pot witli an 
hemarites or bloodstone in it. The affair making a 
great noise, the reigning Princess caused the man’s body 
to be taken up; which being done, it was found in a 
state of putrefaction, and was re-interred. The apothe- 
cary was then recommended to remove everything be- 
longing to Monig; his linen, clothes, books, &c., after 
wliich, the apparition left the house, and was seen no 
more. 

Tlie fact of the man’s re-appearance in this manner 
was considered to bo so perfectly established at the 
time, tliat there was actually a public disputation on 
the subject, in the Academy of Loipsic;. With regard 
to the importance the appmition attached to the blood- 
stone, we do not know but that there may be truth in 
the persuasion, that this gem is possessed of some occult 
propcj*ties of much more value than its beauty, 

^Jlie story of the Grecian bride is still more won- 
derful, and yet it comes to us surprisingly well authen- 
ticated, inasmuch as the details were forwai ded l)y the 
prefect of the city in which the thing occurred, to the 
pro-consul of his province; and by the latter were laid 
before the Emperor Hadrian; and as it was not the 
custom to mystify Roman Emperors, we arc constrained 
to believe that what the prefect and pro-consul com- 
municated to him, they had good reason for believing 
themselves. 

It appears that a gentleman called Demostratos, and 
Charito, his wife, had a daughter called Philinnion, 
who died; and that about six months afterwai-ds, a 
youth named Machates, who had come to visit them, 
was surprised, on retiring to the apartments destined to 
strangers, by receiving the visits of a young maiden, who 
oats and drinks, and exchanges gifts with him. Some 
accident having taken the nurse that way, she, amazed 
by the sight, summons her master and mistress to 
behold their daughter, who is there sitting with the 
guest. 
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Of course, they do not believe her; but at length, 
wearied by her importunities, the mother follow s her 
to the guest’s chamber; the young people, however, are 
now asleep, jmd the door closed; but looking through 
the key-hole, she perceives what she believes to be her 
daugliter. Still unable to credit her senses, she resolves 
to wait till morning before disturbing them; but when 
she comes again, the) young lady lias departed; whilst 
Machates, on being interrogated, confesses that Philin- 
nion had been with him, but that slie had admitted to 
him that it was unknown to her parents. U]ioii this 
the amazement and agitation of the mother were 
naturally very gi’eat, especially when Machates showed 
her a ring which the girl had given him, and a bodice 
which she had left beliind her; and his amazement was 
no less, when he heard the story they had to tell. He, 
however, promised tliat if she returned the next night, 
he would let them see her; for he found it impossible to 
believe that his bride was their dead daughter. He 
suspected, on the contrary, that some tliievos liad 
stri])]3cd her body of the clothes and ornaments in 
which she had been buried, and that the girl who came 
to Jiis room had bought them. When, therefore, she 
arrived, his servant having had orders to smnmou the 
father and mother, they came; and perceiving that it was 
really their daughter, they fell to embracing her, vdth 
tears. But she reproached tliem for the intrusion, 
declaring that she had been permitted to spend three 
days with the stranger in tlu^ house of her birth; but 
that now slie must go to the ajiixiinted place; and im- 
mediately tell down dead, and the dead body lay there 
visible to all. 

The news of this strange event soon spread abroad, 
the house was surrounded by crowds of people, and the 
prefect was obliged to take measures to prevent a 
tumult. On the following morning, at an early hour, 
the inhabitants assembled in the theatre, and foom 
thence they proceeded to the vault, in order to ascer- 
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tain if the body of Philinnion was where it had been 
deposited six months before. It was not ; bnt on i he 
bier there lay the ring and cap which Machates had 
presented to her the first night she visited him ; show- 
ing that she liad returned there in the interim. They 
then pi'occcded to the house of Democrates, where they 
saw the body which it was decreed must now be buried 
witliout the bounds of the city. Numerous religious 
ceremonies and sacrifices followed, and the unlbrtunate 
Machates, seized with horror, put an end to his own 
life. 

Ihe following very singular circumstance occurred 
in tliis country towards the latter end of the last cen- 
tury; and excited at the time considerable attention ; 
the more so, as it was asserted by everybody acquainted 
with the j)eoplc and the locjility, that the removal of 
the l)ody wius hn})ossible, by any recognised^meaiis; be- 
sides, that no one would have had the hardihood to 
atteiiq^t siicli a feat : — 

“ Mr. William Craighead, author of a popular system 
of arithmetic, was parish schoolmaster of Monifieth, 
situated upon the estuary of the Tay, about six miles 
east from Dundee. It would appear that Mr. Craig- 
head was then a young man, fond of a frolic, without 
being very scinipulous about the means, or calculating 
the consequences. There being a lyke wake in the 
neighbourhood, attended by a number of liis acquaint- 
ance, according to the custom of the times, Craighead 
procuied a confederate, with whom he concerted a plan 
to draw the watchers from the house, or at least from 
the room w'here the corpse lay. Having succeeded in 
this, he dexterously removed the dead body to an outer 
house, while his companion occupied the place of the 
'Corf)se in the bed where it had lain. It was agreed 
upon between the confederates, that when tlie company 
was re-assembled, Ci*aighead was to join them, and at a 
concerted signal, the impostor was to rise, shrouded like 
’the dead man, whilst the two were to enjoy the terror 
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ii'ad ftlann of their companions. Mr. C. came in, and 
after heing some time seated, the signal was made, 
T)Ufc met no attention ; he was rather surprised ; it was 
repeated, and still neglected. Mr. C., in his turn, now 
became alarmed; for ho conceived it impossible that 
his companion could have fallen asleep in that situa- 
tion; Ids uneasiness became insui)portable; he went to 
the bed, and found his friend lifeless ! Mr. C.’s feelings^, 
as may well be imagined, now cntii*ely ovcu’powered 
him, and the dreadful fact was disclosed; their agitation 
was extreme, and it was fiir from being alleviated when 
every attempt to restore animation to the thoughtless 
young man proved abortive. As soon as tlicir con- 
fusion would permit, an inquiry was made after the 
original corpse, and Mr. C. and another went to fetch 
it in, but it was not to be found. The alarm and con- 
sternation x-of the comjiany was now redoubled; for 
some time, a few suspected that some hardy fellow 
among them had been attempting a Howland for an 
Oliver: but when every knowledge of it was most 
solemnly denied l)y all present, their situation can be 
more easily imagined than described; that of Mr. C. 
was little slujrt of distraction; daylight came without 
relieving their agitation ; no tnice of the corpse could 
be discovered, and Mr. C. w^as accused as the primum 
orwbile of all that had happened ; he was incapable of 
sleeping, and wandered several days and nights in 
search of the body, which was at last discovered in the 
jiarish of Tealiiig, deposited in a held about six miles 
distant from tlie place from whence it was removed.” 

“ It is related, that this extraordinary affair had 
a strong and lasting effect upon Mr. C.’s mind and con- 
duct ; that he immediately became serious and thought-' 
ful, and ever after conducted himself with great prifc- 
denco and sobriety.” 

Amongst what are called supe^'stitiom, there are a 
gieat many curious ones, attached to certain hunilies ; 
and fr’om some membera of these families, T have been 
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assured, iliat experience has rendered it impossible for 
them to for. Dear attaching importance to these per- 
suasions. , 

A very remarkable circumstance occurred lately in 
this part of the '>vorld, the facts of vrhich 1 had an 
opportunity of being well acquainted with. 

One evcmitig, somewhere about Christmas, of the 
year 1844, a letter wjis sent for my perusal, which had 
been just received from a member f)f a distinguished 
family in Perthshire. The jfritnKl who sent it me, an 
eminent literary man, said, ‘^Kead the enclosed; and 
we shall now have an opportunity of observing if any 
event follows the prognostics.” The irdbrmation con- 
tained in the letter was to the following (dfcct : — 

Miss D., a. relative of the present Lady C., who had 
been staying some time witJi the Earl and Countess, at 
their seat, near Dundoos was invited to sy)cnd a few 

days at C Castle, with the Earl and Countess of 

A. 8he went, and whilst she was dressing for dinner, 
the first evening of her arrival, she heard a strain of 
music under her window, wliich finally resolved itself 
into a well-defined sound of a drum. When her maid 
came up stall’s, she made some inquiries about tlie 
drummer that was playing near the house; but the 
maid knew nothing on the subject. For the moment 
the circumstance passed trom Miss I).’s mind; but 
recurring to her again during the dinner, she said, 
addressing Lord A., *• My Lord, who is your drummer !” 
upon which his lordship turned pale, Lady A . looked 
distressed, and several of the company, who all heard 
the question, embarrassed; whilst the lady, perceiving 
that slio had made some unpleasant allusion, although 
she knew not to what their feelings referred, forebode 
fiirther inquiry till she reached the drawing-room; 
when, having mentioned the circumstance again to a 
member of the family, she was answered, " What ! 
have you never heard of the drummer-boy 1” ‘‘No;” 

replied Miss D “who in the world is he T* "Why,” 
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rPT licHi the other, “ he is a person who goes about the 
hoase p/avtng his drum, whenever there is a death im- 
pp-nrftiuc in the family. The last time he^ was heard, 
was shortly before the death of the last Countess (the 
Earl’s former wife); and that is why Lord A. became 
so paie when you mentioned it. The drummer is a 
very unpleasant subject in this family, I assure you ! ” 

Miss D. was naturally much concerned, and, indeed, 
not a little frightened at this exj)lanation, and her 
alarm being augmented by hearing the sounds on the 

following day, she took her departure from C 

Castle, and returned to Lord C.’s, stopping on her way 
to call on some friends, where she related this strange 
cirucmstance to the family, through whom the informa- 
tion readied me. 

This afijiir was very generally known in the north, and 
wc awaited* the event with interest. The melancholy 
death of the Countess about five or six months after- 
wards, at Brigliton, sadly verified the prognostic. I 
hiive heard that a paper "was found in her desk after 
her death, declaring her conviction that the drum was 
for her; and it has been suggested, that probably the 
thing preyed upon her mind and caused tlie catastrojihe; 
hut, in the first place, from the mode of h('r death, that 
does not a})j»ear to be the case ; and, in the second, even 
if it were, the fact of the verification of the prognostic 
remains unaffected; besides which, those who insist 
upon taking reduge in this hy^iothesis, arc bound to 
admit, that before people living in the world, like Lord 
and Lady A., could attach so much importance to the 
prognostic as to entail such fatal effects, they must have 
had very good reason for believing in it. 

The legend connected with the drummer is, that 
either himself, or some officer whose emissary he was, 
had become an object of * jealousy to a former Lord A., 
and that he was put to death by being thrust into his 
own dnim, and flimg from the window of the tower in 
which Miss D.’s room was situated. It is said, that he 
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threatened to haunt them if they took his life ; and he 
seems to have been as good as his word, having been 
heard several times in the memory of persons yet 
living. 

There is a curious legend attached to the family of 
G. of K., to the effect, that when a lady is confined in 
that house, a little old woman enters the room when 
the nurse is absent and strokes down the bed-clothes ; 
after which, the patient, according to the technical 
phiiase, “never does any good,” and dies. Whether 
the old lady has paid her visits or not, 1 do not know ; 
but it is remarkable that the results attending several 
late confinements there have been fatal. 

There was a legend in a certain family, that a single 
swan was always seen on a particular lake before a 
death. A member of this family told me^, that on one 
occasion, the father, being a widower, was about to 
enter into a second marriage. On the wedding-day, 
his son a.j)j)cared so exceedingly distressed, that the 
bridegroom was offended, and expostulating with him, 
was told by the young man, that his low spirits weie 
caused by his having seen the swan. lie, the son, 
died that night quite unexpectedly. 

.I^esides Lord Littleton’s dove, there arc a great 
many very curious stories recorded, in which birds 
have been seen in a room when a death was impend- 
ing ; but the most extraordinary prognostic I know is 
that of the black dog, which seems to be attached to 
some fiinilics : — 

A young lady of the name of P. not long since was 
sitting at work, well and cheerfiil, when she saw to her 
great surprise a large black dog close to lier. As both 
door and window were closed, she could not understand 
how he had got in, but when she started up to put him 
she could no longer see him. Quite puzzled, and 
thinking it must be some strange illusion, she set 
down again, and went on with her work, when presently 
he was there again. Much alarmed, she now ran out 
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and told her inothcT, who said she must have fancied 
it, or be ill. She declared neither was the case, and to 
oblige her, the mother agreed to wait outside the door, 
and if she saw it again, she was to call her. Miss P. 
re-c*iitered the room and presently there was the dog 
again ; but when she called her mother, he disappeared. 
Immediately afterwm’ds the mother was taken suddenly 
ill and died. Before she expired, she said to her 
daughter, “ Remember the black dog 1” 

I confess, I should have been much disj)osed to 
think this a spectral illusion, were it not for the num- 
ber of corroborative instances; and I have only this 
moi’iiing read in the review of a work called “ I'he 
Unseen World,” just jiublished, that there is a family 
in Cornwall who are also warned of an api>roac*hing 
death by the apparition of a black dog, and a very 
curious cxam 2 )le is quoted, in wdiich a lady, newly mar- 
ried into the family, and knowing nothing of the tra- 
dition, came down from the nursery to request her 
husband would go up and drive away a black dog that 
was lying on the child’s bed. He went uj) and found 
the child dead. 

I wonder if this i^henomenon is the origin of the 
French jdirase hete noire, to express an annoyance, or 
an augury of evil. 

!Most jicrsons will remember the story of Lady Fan- 
shawe, as related by herself in her memoirs; namely, 
that whilst paying a visit to Lady Honor O 'Brien, she 
was awakened the first night she slept there by a voice, 
and on drawing back the curtain she saw a female 
figure standing in the recess of the window attired in 
white, with red hair and a pale and ghastly asj^ect; 
“ She looked out of the window,” says Lady Fanshawe, 
“ and cried in a loud voice, such as I never before 
heard, ‘ A horse I A horse ! A horse !’ and then with 
a sigh, which rather resembled the wind than the voice 
of a human being, she disappeared. Her body ap- 
peared to me rather like a thick cloud than a real solid 

I) 
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substance. I was so frightened,” she continues, “ that 
my hair ^tood on end and my night-cap fell off. I 
pushed and shook my husband, who had slept all the 
time, and who was very much surprised to find me in 
such a fright, and still more so when I told him the 
cause of it, and showed him the open window- Neither 
of us slept any more that night, out he tallced to me 
about it, and told me how much more frequent such 
apparitions were in that country than in England.” 
This was, however, what is called a Banshee, for in the 
morning Lady Honor came to them to say that one of 
the family dicid in the night, expressing a hope that 
they had not been disturbed; for, said she, whenever 
any of the O’Briens is on his deathbed it is usual for 
a woman to appear at one of the windows every night 
till he ex2>ires; but wlien I put you into this room I 
did not think of it.” This apparition was* connected 
with some sad tale of seduction and murder. 

I could relate many more instances of this kind, but 
I wish as much as possible to avoid repeating cases 
already in print; so I will conclude this chaj^ter with 
the following account of Pearlin Jean, whose j^er- 
severing annoyances at AUanbank were so thoroughly 
belTeved and established as to have formed at various 
times a considerable impediment to letting the place. 
I am indebted to Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe for 
the account of Jean and the anecdote that follows. 

A housekeeper, called Betty Norrie, that lived many 
years at Allanbaiik, declared she and various othex 
people had Ircquently seen Jean, adding, that they were 
so used to her as to be no longer alarmed at her noises. 

‘‘ In my youth,” says Mr. &iarj)e, Pearlin Jean was 
the most remarkable ghost in Scotland, and my terror 
when a child. Our old nurse, Jenny Blackadder, had 
been a servant at AUanbank, and often heard her 
rustling in silks up and down stairs, and along the 
passages. She never saw her; but her husband did. 

She was a French woman, whom the first baiunet 
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of Allaiibank, tlien Mr. Stuart, met witli at Paris, 
during his tour to finish his education as a gentleman. 
Some people said she was a nun ; in which case she 
must have been a Sister of Cliarity, as she aj^pears not 
to have been confined to a cloister. After some time, 
young Stuart cither became fiiithless to the lady or was 
suddenly recalled to Scotland by his parents, and had 
got into his carriage, at the door of the liotel, when 
his Dido unexpectedly made her appearance, and step- 
ping on tile fore-wheel of the coach to address her 
lover, he ordered the postilion to drive on ; the conse- 
quence of which was tliat the lady fell, and one of the 
wheels going over her foreheacl, killed her. 

In a dusky autumnal evening, when Mr. Stuart 
drove under the arched gateway of Alljmbank, he per- 
ceived Pcarjin J can sitting on the top, her head and 
shoulders covered with blood. 

After this, for many years, the house was haunted; 
doors shut and ojiened with great noise at midnight; 
the rustling of silks and pattering of high-heeled shoes 
were heard in bedrooms and passages. Nurse Jenny 
siiid there were seven ministers called in together at 
one time to lay the spirit; ‘but they did no mickle 
good, my dear,’ 

“ The picture of the ghost was hung between those of 
her lover and his lady, and kept her comparatively quiet ; 
hut when taken away, she became worse natured than 
ever. This portrait was in the present Sii* J. G.’s pos- 
session. I am unwilling to record its fate. 

• “The ghost was designated Pearlin, from always 
wearing a gi'eat quantity of that sort of lace.* 

“Nurse Jenny told me that when Thomas Black- 
adder was her lover (I remember Thomas very well), 
they made an assignation to meet one moonlight night 
in the orchard at Allaiibank. True Thomas, of course, 
was the first comer; and seeing a female figure in a 


* A species of Iftce made of thread.— Jamiesox. 
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light coloured dress, at some distance, lie ran forward 
■with open arms to embrace his Jenny; when lo, and 
behold! as he neared the spot where the figure stood, 
it vanished ; and presently he saw it again at the vei*y 
end of the orchard, a considerable way off. Thomas 
went home in a fright; but Jenny, who came last, and 
saw nothing, forgave him, and they w^ere married. 

“Many years after this, about the year 1790, two 
ladies }'aid a visit at Allanbank — think the house 
was tlien let — and passed the night there. They had 
never heard a word about the ghost ; but they were 
disturbed the whole night with something walking 
backwards and forwards in their bed-chamber. This I 
had from the best authority. 

“Sir Eobert Stuart was created a baronet in the 
year 1687, 

“ Lady Stapleton, giundmothcr of the late Lord Lo 
Desponcer, told me, that the night Lady Susan Fane, 
Lord Westmoreland’s daughter, died in London, she 
apj)eared to her father, then at Merri worth, in Kent. 
He was in bed, but had not fallen asleep. There was 
a light in the room; she came in, and sat down in a 
chj^ir at the foot of the bed. He said to her, ‘ Good 
God, Susan ! how came you here? What has brought 
you from town?’ She made no answer; but rose di- 
rectly, and went to the door, and looked back towards 
him vei y earnestly ; then she retired, shutting the door 
behind Jicr. The next morning he had notice of her 
death. This, Lord Westmoreland himself told to Lady 
Stapleton, who was by birth a Fane, and hia near rela- 
tion.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

APPARITIONS SEEKING THE PRAYERS OF THE 
LIVING. 

With regai-d to the appearance of ghosts, the fi*©- 
quency of haunted houses, presentiments, prognostics, 
and dreams, if we come to inquire closely, it appears to 
me that all parts of the world are much on an equality, 
only that ^where people are most engaged in business 
or j)l<?a.sime, these things are, in the first place, less 
thought of and less believed in, consequently less ob- 
seiwed; and when they are observed, they are readily 
ex])lained away : and, in the second place, where the 
external life — ^the life of the brain — ^wholly prevails, 
either they do not hapjKjn, or they are not perceived, 
the rapport not existing or the receptive faculty being 
obscm'ed. 

But although the above phenomena seem to be 
equally well known in all countries, there is one pecu- 
liar class of apparitions, of which I meet with no 
records but in Germany, I allude to ghosts who, like 
those described in the “ Seeress of Prevorst,” seek the 
prayers of the living. In spite of the positive asser- 
tions of Kemer, Eshcenmayer, and others, that, after 
neglecting no means to investigate the affair, they had 
been forced into the conviction, that the spectres that 
frequented Frederica Hauffe were not subjective illu- 
sions, but real outstanding forms, still, as she was in 
the somnambulic state, many persons remained per- 
suaded that the whole thing was a delusion. It is true^ 
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that as those parties were not there, and as all those 
who did go to the spot came to a different conclusion, 
this opinion^ being only the result of preconceived 
notions or prejudices, and not of calm investigation, is 
of no value whatever; nevertheless, it is not to be 
denied that these narrations are very extraordinaiy; 
but, perplexing as they are, they by no means stand 
alone. I find many similai* ones noticed in various 
works, where there has been no somnambule in ques- 
tion. In all cases, these unfortunate spirits appear to 
have been waiting for some one with whom they could 
establish a rapport, so as to be able to communicate 
with him; and this waiting has sometimes endured a 
ctntuiy or more. Sometimes, they are seen by only 
one person, at other times, by several, with varying 
degrees of <listinctiiess, appearing to one as a light, to 
another as a shadowy figime, and to a third a defined 
hninan form. Other testimonies of their presence, as 
sounds, footsteps, lights, visible removing of solid arti- 
cles without a visible agent, Odom’s, &c., ai*e generally 
perceived by many; in short, the sounds seem audible 
to all Avho come to the spot, with the exciption of the 
voice, which, in most instances, is only heard l)y tlie 
person with whom the rapport is chielly established. 
S(»n'je cases arc related, where a mark like burning is 
left on the articles seen to be lifted. This is an old 
persuasion, and lias given rise to many a jokt*.; but 
upon the hypothesis I have offered, the thing is simple 
enough; the mark will probably be of the same natm-c 
as that left by the electrical fluid; and it is this parti- 
cular, and the lights that often accompany spirits, that 
have caused the notion of material flames, sulphur, 
biinistone, and so forth, to be connected with the idea 
of a future state. According to our views, there can 
be no difficulty in conceiving that a happy and blessed 
spirit would emit a mild radiance; whilst anger or 
malignity would necessarily alter the character of the 
efi^gence. 
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As whoever wishes to see a number of these cases 
may have recourse to my translation of the Seeress of 
Prevoi’st,” I will here only relate one, of awery remark- 
able nature, that occurred in the prison of Weinsberg, 
in the year 1835. 

Dr. Kemer, who has published a little volume con- 
taining a report of the circumstances, describes the place 
where the thing hap])ened to be such an one as nega- 
iives, at once, all p<^ssibility of trick or imposture. It 
was ill a sort of block-house or fortiess — a prison within 
a prison — with no windows but what looked into a 
nari’ow court or passage, which passage was closed with 
several doors. It was on the second floor; the windows 
being liigh up, heavily barred with iron, and immovable 
without considerable mechanical force. The external 
]}rison is surrounded by a high wall, and the gates are 
kept closed day and night. The prisoners in dilierent 
apartments arc, of com’se, nr^ver allowed to coirirnunicate 
with each other, and the deputy-governor of the prison 
and his family, consisting of a wiftj and niece, and one 
maid-servant, are described as people of unimpeachable 
respectability and veracity. As depositions regarding 
this affair were laid before the magistrates, it is on them 
I found my nan’ation. 

On the 12th September, 1835, the deputy-governor, 
or keejicr of the jail, named Mayer, sent in a report to 
the magistrates, that a woman called Elizabeth Esdinger 
Was every night visited by a ghost, which generally 
came about eleven o’clock, and which left her no rest, 
as it said, she was destined to release it ; and it always 
invited her to follow it; and as she would not, it pressed 
heavily on her neck and side, till it gave her pain. The 
IKJrsons confined with her pretended also to have seen 
this apparation. 

* (Signed) Mayek.” 

A woman named Bosina Schahl, condemned to eight 
days’ confinement for abusive language, deposed, that 
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about eleven o’clock, Eslinger began to breathe hard, as 
if she was suffocating; she said a ghost was with her, 
{Seeking his salvation. “ I did not trouble myself about 
it, but told her to wake mo when it came again. Last 
night I saw a shadowy form, between four and five feet 
high, standing near the bed; I did not see it move. 
Eslinger breathed very hard, and complained of a 
pressure on the side. For several days she has neither 
ate nor drank anything. 

(Signed) “ SciiAHL.” 

‘‘COURT BESOLVJSS 

“ That Eslinger is to be visited by the prison ])by- 
siciaii, and a rci)ort made as to her mental and bodily 
health. 

“ Signed by the magistrates, 

“ Eokhardt. 

“ Treurer. 

“ Knorr. 

“ REPORT. 

“ Having examined the prisonci’, Elizabeth Eslinger, 
confined lierc since the beginning of September, I found 
lujr of sound mind, but possessed with one fixed idea, 
naviely, that she is, and has been for a considerable 
time, troubled by an apparition, which leaves her no 
rest, coming chiefly by night, and requiring her prayers 
to release it. It visited her before she came to the 
prison, and was the cause of the offence that brought 
her here. Having now, in compliance with the orders 
of the Supreme Coiu*t, observed this woman for eleven 
weeks, I am led to the conclusion that there is no 
deception in this case, and also that the persecution is 
not a mere monomaniacal idea of her own, and the 
testimony not only of her fellow prisoners, but that of 
the deputy-governor’s family, and even of persons in 
distant houses, confirms me in this persuasion. 

“ Eslinger is a widow, aged thirty- eight Yeai*s, and 
declares that she never h^ any sickness whatever; 
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neither is she aware of any at present; but slie has 
always been a ghost-seer, though never till lately liad 
any communication with them. That now for eleven 
w'oeks that she has been in the prison, she is nightly dis- 
turl)ed by an apparition, that had previouly visited her 
in her own house, and which had been once seen also 
by a girl of fourteen, a statement which this girl con- 
firms. When at home, the apparition did not appear 
in a defined human form, but as a pillar of cloud, out 
of which proceeded a hollow voice, signifying to her 
that she was to release it by her prayers from the cellar 
of a woman in Wimmenthal, named Singhaasin, whi- 
ther it was banished, or whence it could not Iree itself. 
She, Eslinger, says that she did not then venture to 
speak to it, not knowing whether to address it as Sie, 
Ihvj or Du, (that is, whether she should address it in 
the second ®r third person, which custom, amongst the 
Germans, has rendered a vciy important part of eti- 
quette. It is to be remembered that this woman wjus 
a peasant, without education, who had been brought 
into trouble by taking to treasure-seeking, a pm'suit in 
which she hojjed to be assisted by this spirit. This 
digging for buried treasure is a strong passion in Ger- 
many.) 

“ The ghost now comes in a perfect luunan shape, 
and is dressed in a loose robe, with a girdle, and ha.*- on 
its head a four-cornered cap. It has a jirojccting chin 
and forehead, fiery, deep-set eyes, a long beard, and 
high cheek-bones, which look as if they were covered 
with parchment. A light radiates about and above 
his head, and in the midst of this light she sees the 
outlines of the spectre. 

‘‘ Both she and her fellow-prisoners declare, that this 
apparition comes several times in a night, but always 
between the evening and morning bell. He often 
comes through the closed door or window, but they can 
then see neither door, or window, or iron bars; tliey 
often hear the closing of the door, and can see into the 
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passage when he comes in or out that way, so that if a 
piece of wood lies there they see it. They hear a 
shuffling in the passage as he comes and goes. He 
most frequently enters by the window, and they then 
hear a peculiar sound there. He comes in quite erect. 
Although their cell is entirely closed, they feel a cool 
wind* when he is near them. All sorts of noises are 
heard, particularly a crackling. When he is angry, 
or in great trouble, they perceive a .strange, mouldering, 
efirthy smell. He often pulls away the coverlet, and 
sits on the edge of the bed. At first the touch of his 
hand was icy cold, since he became brighter, it is 
warmer; she first saw the brightness at his finger-ends, 
it afterwards spread further. If she stretches out her 
hand she cannot feel liim, but when Ije touches her she 
feels it; he sonietinies takes her hands and lays them 
together, to make her pniy. His siglis and groans are 
like a person in desptiir; they are heard by others as 
well as Eslingcr. Whilst he is making these sounds, 
she is often praying aloud, or talking to her (rom- 
panions, so thi*y are sure it is not she who makes them. 
She does not see his mouth move when he speaks. The 
voice is hollow and gasping. He comes to her for 
prayers, and he seems to her like one in a mortal sick- 
ness, who seeks comfort ii?. the prayers of others. He 
says he was a Catholic priest in Wirnmenthal, and lived 
in the yejur 1414. 

(Wirnmenthal is still Catholic; the woman Eslinger 
herself is a Lutheran, and belongs to Backnang.) 

“ He says that,* amongst other crimes, a fraud com- 
mitted conjointly with his father on his brothers, 
presses sorely on him ; he cannot get quit of it; it 
obstructs him. He always entreated her to go with 
him to Wirnmenthal, whither he was banished or con- 
signed, and to pray there for him. 

* It to be observed that this is tbe sensation asserted to be 
felt by Beichenbach’s patients on tbe approach of tbe magnet. 
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She says she cannot tell whether what he says is 
true; and does not deny that she thought to find trea- 
sures by his aid. She has often told liim that the 
prayers of a sinner like herself cannot help him, and 
that he should seek the Kcdeemcr; but he will not 
forbear his entreaties. When she says these things he 
is sad, and presses nearer to her, and lays his head so 
close that she is obliged to pray into his mouth. 
Jle seenis hungry for prayers. She has often felt his 
tears on her cheek and neck; they felt icy cold; but 
the spot soon after burns, and they leave a bluish red 
mark. (Those marks are visible on her skin.) 

“ One night this apparition brought with him a largo 
dog, which leapt on the beds, and was seen by 
her fellow prisoners also, who were much terrified, 
and screamed. The ghost however spoke, and said, 

‘ Fe^ar not, tliis is my father.’ He liad since brought 
the dog with him again, which alarmed them dreadfully, 
and made them quite ill. 

“ Both Mayer and the prisoners asserted, that Es- 
linger was scarcely seen to sleep, either by night or day, 
for ten weeks; she ate little, prayed continually, and 
appeared very much wasted and exhausted She said 
that she saw the spectre alike whether her eyes were 
open or closed, wliich showed that it was a magnetic 
perception, and not seeing by her bodily organs. It is 
remarkable that a cat belonging to the jail, being shut 
up in this room, was so lightened when the apparition 
came, that it tried to make its escape by flying against 
the walls; and finding this imi^ossible, it crept under 
the coverlet of the bed, in extreme terror. The expe- 
riment was made again, with the same result; and after 
this second time, the animal refused all nourishment, 
wasted away, and died. 

In order to satisfy myself,” says J)r. Kerner, “ of 
the truth of these depositions, I went to the prison on 
the night of the 15th October, and shut myself up 
without light in. Eslinger’a cell. About half-past 
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eleven I heard a .sound as of some hard body being 
flung down; but not on the side where the woman was, 
but tlic o{)posito; she immediately began to breathe 
hard, and told me the spectre was there. I laid my 
hand on her head, and adjured it as an evil spirit to 
doj)ar(;. I had scarcely spoken the words when there 
Avas a strange, rattling, crackling noise all round the 
Avails, which linally seemed to go out through the win- 
doAv ; and the woman said that the spectre liaxl depart<Ml. 

‘‘bn the following night it told her that it was 
gi'ioved at being addressed as an gauI .spirit, which it 
was not; but one that deserved pity; and that Avhat it 
Avanted was i)rayers and deliverance. 

“On the 18th October, I went to the cell again, 
between ten and eleven, taking with mo my Avife, and 
the wife of the kee]>ei% Madame Mayer. When th(‘ 
AA’-oman’s bi’cathing .showed mo the .s^xiotve was there, 
I laid my hand on her, and adjured it, in gentle terms, 
not to trouble her further. The same sort of .sound 
as before, commenced, but it was softei', and this tiim* 
continued all along the passage, where there was cer- 
tainly nobody. We all heard it. 

“ bn the night of the 20th, I went again, with 
Justice Ilcyd. We both heard sounds when the 
spectre came, and the woman could not conceive why 
we did not see it. We could not; but we distinctly 
felt a cool wind blowing upon us, when, according tio 
her account, it was near, i though there was no apei- 
ture by Avhich air could enter.” 

On each of these occasions, Dr. K. seems to haA*c 
. emained about a couple of hours. 

Madame Mayer now resoh^ed to pass a night in the 
cell, for the purpose of observation; and she took licr 
niece, a girl aged nineteen, with her; her rej)oit is as 
folloAvs: — 

“ It was a rainy night, and in the prison pitch dark; 
my niece slept sometimes; 1 remamed awake all night, 
and mostly sitting up in bed. 
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‘•About midnight I saw a light come in at the 
window; it was a yellowish light, and moved slowly; 
and though we were closely shut in, I felt*a cool wind 
])lowing OIL me. 1 said to the woman, ‘ the ghost is 
here, is he not V She said, ‘ yes,’ and continued to ]u*ay, 
as she had been doing before. The cool wind and the 
liglit now approached me; my coverlet was (piitc light, 
and I could see my hands and arms, and at the same 
time I perceived an indescribable odour of putrefaction, 
my face felt as if ants were running over it. (Most of 
the prisoners described themselves as feeling th(i same 
sensation when the spectre was there.) Then the ligiit 
moved about, and went uj) and down the room; and 
on the door of the cell I saw a number of little glim- 
mering stars, such as I had never before seen. Pre- 
sently, I and my niece luiard a voice which I can 
compare to nothing I overheard before. It was not 
like a human voice. The words and sighs sounded as 
if they were drawn up out of a deep hollow, and ap- 
peared to ascend from the floor of the roof in a column; 
whilst tliis voice s):)oke, the woman was praying aloud: 
so I was sure it did not ])roceed from her. Ko one 
could produce such a sound. They were strange super- 
human sighs, and entreaties for prayers and deliverance, 

“ It is very extraordinary, that whenever the ghost 
spoke, I always yhlf it heforehatid, (Proving that the 
spirit had been able to establish a rai)port with this 
person. She was in a m;ignetic relation to him.) 
We heard a crackling in the room also, I was perfectly 
awake, and in possession of my senses, and we are 
ready to make oath to having seen and heard these 
things.” 

On the 9th of December, Madame Mayer spent the 
night again in the cell, with her niece and her maid- 
servant; and her report is as follows: — 

“ It was moonlight, and I sat up in the bed all night, 
watching Eslinger. Suddenly I saw a white shadowy 
form, like a small animal; cross the room. 1 asked 
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her what it was, and she answered, ^ don’t you see it’s 
a lamb? It often comes with the apparition.’ We 
then saw a stool, that was near ns, lifted and set down 
again on its legs. She was in bed, and praying the 
whole time. Presently, there was such a noise at the 
window that I thought all the panes were broken. She 
told us it was the ghost, and that he was sitting on the 
stool. We then heard a walking and shuffling up and 
down, although I could not see him; but presently I 
felt a cool wind blow on me, and out of this wind the 
same hollow voice I had heard before said, ‘In the 
name of Jesus, look on me I’ 

“ Before this the moon was gone, and it was quite 
dark; but when the voice spoke to me, I saw a light 
aroimd us, though still no form. Then there was a 
soimd of walJdng towards the oi)posite window, and I 
heard the voice say, ‘ do you sae me now?’ And then 
for the first time I saw a shadowy form, stretching up 
as if to make itself visible to us, but could distinguish 
no features. 

“ During the rest of the night I saw it repeatedly, 
sometimes sitting on the stool, and at others moving 
about; and I am perfectly certain that there was no 
mo6nlight now, nor any other light from without. How 
I saw it I cannot tell; it is a thing not to be described. 

“Eslinger prayed the whole time, and the more 
earnestly she did so the closer the spectre went to her. 
It sometimes sat upon her bed. 

“ About five o’clock, when he came near to me, and 
I felt the cool air, I said, ‘ Go to my husband in his 
chamber, and leave a sign that you have been there 1’ 
He answered distinctly, ‘Yes.* Then we hoard the 
door, which was fast locked, open and shut; and we 
saw the shadow fioat out (for he floated rather than 
walked), and we heard the shuffling along the passage. 

“ In a quarter of an hour we saw him return, enter- 
ing by the window; and I asked him if he had been 
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with my husband, and what he had done. lie asiswered 
by a sound like a short, low*, hollow laugh. Then he 
hovered about without any noise, and we* heard liiin 
speak to Eslinger, whilst she still prayed aloud. Still, 
as before, I always know whep he was going to s|)eMk. 
After six o’clock, wc saw liim no more. In the morn- 
ing iny husband mentioned with great surprise tliat 
his chamber door, which he was sUj*e he had fast bolted 
an<l locked, even taking out the key when he went to 
bed, he had found wide open.” 

On the 24th, Mjxdame Mayer passed the night IhtTe 
again, but on this occasion she only saw a whitt; shadow 
coming and going, and standing by the woman, wdio 
prayed unceasingly. She also heard the shutliing. 

Between prisoners $Lnd the person in authority who 
went to observe, the number of those who testify to 
this phcrionfcnon is considerable; and although the 
amount of what was perceived varied according to the 
receptivity of the subject in each case, the evidence of 
all is perfectly coincident as to the character of the 
phenomena. Some saw only the light; others dis- 
tinguished the form iii the midst of it; all heard the 
sound, and perceived the mouldering eaifhy smell. 

That the receptivity of the women was greater than 
that of the men, after what I l)ave elsewhei*e said, 
should excite no surprise; the jjreponderance of the 
sympathetic system in them being sufficient to account 
for the difference. 

Frederica Follen, from Ijowenstein, who was eight 
weeks in the same cell with Eslinger, was witness ta 
all the phenomena, though she oidy once arrived at 
seeing the spectre in its perfect human form, as the 
latter saw it. But it frequently spoke to her, bidding 
her amend her life; and remember, that it was one who 
had tasted of death that gave her this counsel. This 
circumstance had a great effect upon her. 

When any of them swore, the apparition always 
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evinced much displeasure, grasped them by the tliroat, 
and forced them to pray. Frequently, when he came 
or went, thfey said it sounded like a flight of pigeons. 

Catherine Sinn, from Mayenfcls, was confined in an 
adjoining room for a fortnight. After her release, slu^ 
was interrogated by the minister of her parish, and 
deposed that she liad known nothing of Eslinger, 
or the spectre, “but every night, being quite alone, 
I beard a rustling and a noise at the window which 
looked only into the jiassage. I felt and heard, though 
I could not see anybody, that some one was moving 
about the room; these sounds were accompanied by 
a cool wind, though the place was closely shut u]>. 
I heard also a crackling and a shuffling, and a sound 
as if gravel were tlurown ; but could find none in the 
morning. Once it seemed to me that a hand was 
laid softly on my forehead. I did not •'like sf^aying 
alone, on account of these things; and begged to be })ut 
into a room with others; so I was placed with Eslinger 
and Follen. The same things continued here, and they 
told me about the ghost; but not being alone, I was 
not so frightened. I often heard him sjjcak; it was 
hollow and slow, not like a human voice; but I could 
seldom catch the words. When he left the prison, 
which was generally about five in the morning, he used 
to say, ‘ Pray !’ and when we did so, he would add, 
‘ God reward you !’ 1 never saw him distinctly till the 

last morning I was there; then I saw a white shadow 
standing by Eslinger’s bed. 

(Signed) “ Catherine Sinn, 

“ Minister Binder, Maycnfels.'* 

It would be tedious were 1 to copy the depositions of 
all the prisoners, the experience of most of them being 
.similar to the above. I will therefore content mysedf 
with giving an abstract of the most remarkable par- 
ticulai*s. 

Besides the crackling, rustling as of paper, walking, 
Auffling, concussions of the windows, and of their bedis 
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&c. &c., they heard sometimes a fearful cry; and not 
uiifrequciitly the bed-coverings were pulled from them; 
it appearing to be the object of the spirit to manifest 
itself thus to those to whom he could not make himself 
visible; and as I find this pulling off the bcd-cloihes 
and heaving up the bed, as if some one were und<'r it, 
repeated in a variety of cases, Ibrcign and English, T 
conclude the motive to be the same. Several of the 
women heard him speak. 

All these depositions are contained in Dr. Kemei^Lj 
re])oi*t to the magistrates; and he concludes by saying 
that tliciro can be no doubt of the fact of the woman 
Elizabeth Eslingcr suffering these annoyances, by what- 
ever name people may choose to call them. 

Amongst the most remarkable phenomena, is the real 
or apparent opening of the door, so that they could see 
what was fri the passage. Eslingcr said that the spirit 
was often surrounded by a light, and his eyes looked 
fiery, and there sometimes came with him two lambs, 
which occasionally appeared as stars. He often took 
hold of Eslingcr, made her sit up, and put her hands 
together that she might pray; and once he appeared to 
take a pen and paper from under his gown, and wrote, 
laying it on her coverlet. 

It is extremely curious that on two occasions Es- 
linger saw Dr. Kemer and Justice Heyd enter with 
the ghost, when they were not there in the body, and 
both times Heyd was enveloj>ed in a black cloud. The 
ghost, on being asked, told Eslingcr that the cloud 
indicated that trouble was impending. A few days 
afterwards, his child died very unexpectedly, and Dr. 
Kemer now remembered that the first time Eslinger 
said she had seen Heyd in this way, his father had died 
directly afterwards. Kemer attended both patients, 
and was thus associated in the symbol. EoUon also 
saw these two images, and spoke, believing the one to 
be Dr. Kemer himself. 

On other occasions, she saw strangers come in with 
the ghost, whom afterwards when they really came in 
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tlio body, she recognised; this seems to have been a sort 
of second si^ht. 

Dr. K. says, I think justly cnougli, that if Esliiiger 
had been feigning she never would have ventured on 
what seemed so improbable. 

Some of the women, after the spectre had visibly 
leant over them, or had spoken into their ears, were s > 
alii f;t(Hl by the odour he diffused, that they vomited, 
and could not cat till they had taken an emetic, and 
those parts of their persons that he touched, became 
painful and swollen, an effect I find produced in nume- 
rous other instances. 

The following particulars are worth observing, in the 
evidence of a girl sixteen years of age, called Margaret 
Laibesberg, who was confined for ten days for ])1 licking 
some graptis in a vineyard. She says, she knew nothing 
about the spectre, but that she was greatly alanned, 
the first night, at hearing the door burst open, and 
something come shuffling in. Eslinger bade her not 
fear, and said that it would not injure her. The girl, 
however, being greatly terrified every night, and hiding 
her head under the hed-clothcs, on the foiniili, Eslingia* 
got out of her own bed, and coming to her, said, Do, 
in the name of God, look at him ! He will do you no 
harm, I assure you.” Then,” sajrs the girl, “ I looked 
out from under the clothes, and I saw two white forms, 
like two lambs — so beautiful that I could have looked 
at them for ever. Between them stood a white, shadowy 
form, as tall as a man, but I was not able to look 
longer, for my eyes failed me.” The terrors of this girl 
were so great, that Eslinger had repeatedly occasion to 
get out of bed and fetch her to lie with herself. When 
she could he induced to look, she always saw the figure, 
and he bade her also pray for him. Whenever he 
touched her, which he did on the forehead and eyes, she 
felt pain, but says nothing of any subsequent swelling. 
Both this girl and another, called NeidWdt, who was 
brought in on the last day of Margaret L.’s imprison- 
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ment, testified, tliat on the previous night they had 
heard Esliiiger ask the ghost, “ Why he looked so angry?” 
and that they had heard him answer, that it was 

Because she had, on the preceding night, neglected to 
pray for him as much as usu?il,” which neglect arose 
from two gentlemen having passed the night in the cell. 

When, on the tenth day, the girl Margaret L. was 
released, she said, that there was something so awful to 
her in this apparition, that she had firmly resolved 
and vowed to be pious, and lead, henceforth, a virtuous 
life. 

Some of them seem to have felt little alarm. Maria 
Bar, aged forty-one, said, I was not afraid, for I have 
a good conscience.” The oflences for which these women 
were confined appear to have been very slight ones, 
such as quarrelling and so forth. 

In a room that opened into the same passage, men 
were shut up for disputing with the police, neglect of 
regulations, and similar misdemeanors. These persons 
not only heard the noises as above described, such as 
the walking, shuffling, opening and shutting the door, 
<fec. <fec., but some of them saw the ghost. Christian 
Bauer deposed, that he had never heard anything abqut 
the ghost, but that, being disturbed by a knocking and 
nistling towards three o’clock on the second morning 
of his incarceration, he looked up, and saw a white 
figure bending over him, and heard a strange hollow 
voice say, “ You must needs have patience !” He said, 
he thought it must be his grandfather, St which Strieker, 
his companion, laughed. Strieker deposed, that he 
heard a hollow voice say, ‘‘ You must needs have pa- 
tience,” and that Bauer told him that there was a white 
apparition near him, and that he supposed it was his 
grandfe.ther. Bauer said, that he was fnghtened the first 
night, but got used to it^ and did not mind. 

It is worthy of observation, that when they heard 
the door of the women s room open, they also heard the 
voice of Sdinger praying, which seems as if the door 
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!iot only appeared to open, but actually did so. We 
have sdready seen that this spirit could open doors. In 
the “ Sceress of Prevorst,” the doors ■were constantly 
visibly/ and audibly opened, as by an unseen hand, when 
she saw a spectre enter ; and I know to an absolute 
certainty, that the same phenomenon takes pljice in a 
house not far from where I am writing ; and this, some- 
times, when there arc two 23eople sleeping in the room 
— a lady and a gentleman. The door having been fast 
locked when they went to bed, the room thoroughly 
examined, and every possible precaution taken — ^for they 
are unwilling to believe in the spiritual character of the 
disturbances that annoy them, — ^they are aroused by a 
consciousness that it is 0 ]>ening, and they do find it wide 
open, on rising to investigate the fact. 

One of the most remarkable proofs, either of the force 
of volition or of the electrical powers of the apparition 
that haunted Eslinger, or else of his power to imitate 
sounds, was the real, or apparent, violent shaking of 
the heavy iron-baiTed window, which it is asserted the 
united ellbrts of six men could not shake at all, when 
they made the experiment. 

The Supreme Court having satisfied itself that there 
was no imposture in this case, it was proposed that 
some men of science should be invited to investigate 
the strange phenomenon, and endeavour, if possible, to 
explain it. Accordingly, not only Dr. Kcmer him- 
self and his son, but many others, passed nights in the 
prison, for this plirjiose. Amongst these, besides some 
ministers of the Lutheran Church, there was an engraver, 
called Duttenhofer; Wagner, an artist; Kapff, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Heilbronn; Fraas, a barrister; 
Doctors Seyffer and Sicherer, physicians; Heyd, a 
magistrate ; Baron Von Hugel, &c., &c. ; but their per- 
quisitions elicited no more than has been already nar- 
rated ; all heard the noises, most of them saw the lights, 
and some saw the figure. Duttenhofer and Kapff saw 
it without a defined outline; it was itself bright, but 
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did not illuminate the room. Some of the soiinda ap- 
peared to them like the discharging of a Leyden jar. 
'riiere was also a throwing of gravel, and a heavy drop- 
ping of water, but neither to be found. Professor 
Klapff says, that he was quite cool and self-possessed, 
till there was such a violent concussion of the heav}-- 
barred window, that he thought it must have come in; 
tlien both he and Duttenhofer felt horror-struck. 

As they could not see the light emitted by the 
spectre when the room was otherwise lighted, they 
were in the dark; but they took every care to aacci'tain 
that Eslinger was in her bed whilst these things were 
going on. She prayed aloud the whole time, unless 
when speaking to them. By the morning, she used 
to be dreadfully exhausted, fVom this continual exer- 
tion. 

It is alsoimentioncd, that the otraw on wliichshc lay 
was frequently changed and examined, and eveiy means 
taken to ascertain that there was nothing whatever in 
her i)ossession that could enable her to perform any 
sort of jugglery. Her fellow prisoners were also invited 
to tell all they knew or could discover; and a remission 
of their sentences promised to those who would malce 
known the imposition, if there were one. 

Dr. Sicherer, who was accompanied by Mr. Frajis, 
says, tliat having heard of these jihenomena, which he 
thought the more imaccoimtable from the circumstances 
of the woman’s age and condition, <fec., she being a 
healtliy, hard-working person, aged J;hii*ty-eight, who 
had never known sickness, he was very desirous of 
inquiring personally into the affair. 

Wliilst they were in the court of the prison, waiting 
for admittance, they lieard extraordinary noises, which 
could not be accounted for, and during the night there 
was a repetition of tliosc above described; especially 
the apparent throwing of gravel, or peas, which seemed 
to fall so near him, that he involuntarily covered his 
face. Then followed the feeling of a cool wind; and 
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then the oppressive odour, for which, he says, he can 
find no comparison, and which almost took away his 
breath. He was perfectly satisfied tliat it was no smell 
originating in the locality or the state of the prison. 
SimiiltaneousJy with the perception of this odour, he saw 
a thick grey cloud, of no defined shape, near Eslinger’s 
bed. When this cloud disappeared, the odour was no 
longer perceptible. It was a fine moonlight night, and 
there was light enough in the room to distinguish the beds, 
&c. The same phenomena recurred several times during 
the night; Kslinger was heard, each time the ghost was 
there, praying and reciting hymns. They also heard 
her say, “Don’t press my hands so hard together!” 
“ Don’t touch me !” and so forth. The voice of tlie 
spii’it they tlid not hear. Towards three or four o’clock, 
they heard heavy blows, footsteps, opening and slmtting 
of the door, and a concussion of tlic' whole house, that 
made them think it was going tt> fall on their heads. 
About six o’clock they saw the phantom again; and 
altogether these phenomena recuri’cd at least ten times 
in the course of the night. 

Dr. Sicherer concludes by saying, that he had under- 
taken the investigation with a mind entirely unpre- 
pob’sessed; and that in the report he made at the desire 
of the Supreme Court, he had recorded his observations 
as conscientiously as if he had been upon a jury. He 
adds, that he ^d examined everything; and that 
neither in the person of the woman, nor in any other 
of the inmates of ^tlie prison, could he find the smallest 
grounds for suspicion, nor any clue to the mysteiy, 
which, in a scientific point of view, appeared to him 
utterly inexplicable. Dr. Sichercr’s report is dated 
Heilbronn, January 8, 1836. 

Mr. Fraas, who accompanied him, confirms the above 
statement in every particular; with the addition, that 
he several times saw a light of a varying circumference 
moving about the room; and that it was whilst be saw 
this, that the woman told him the ghost was there. 
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He also felt an oppression of the breath, and a pressure 
on his forehead each time before the apparition came, 
especially once, when, although he had carefully ab- 
stEiined from mentioning his sensations, she told him it 
was standing close at his head. He stretched out liis 
hand; but perceived nothing, except a cool wind and 
an overpowering smell. 

Dr. Seyffer being there one night with Dr. Kcrner, 
in order to exclude the possibility of light entering 
through the window, they stopped it up. They, how- 
ever, saw the phosphorescent light of the spectre as 
before. It moved quietly about; and remained a. quar- 
ter of an hour. The room was otherwise petfcctly 
dark; the sounds accompanying it were like the drop- 
ping of water; and the discharge of a Leyden jar. They 
hilly ascertained that these phenomena did not proceed 
from the woman. 

I have already given the depositions of Madame 
Mayer, the wife of the deputy-governor, or keeper of 
the prison, who is spoken of as a highly respectable 
person. Mayer, himself, however, though quite unable 
to account for all these extraordinary proceedings, 
found great difficulty in believing that there was any- 
thing supernatural in the affiiir ; and he told Eslinger 
that if she wished him to be convinced, she must f;end 
tlie ghost to do it. 

He says, “ The night after I had said tliis, I went to 
bed and to sleep, little expecting such a visitor; bjjt 
towai-ds midnight, I was awakened by something liouch- 
ing my left elbow; this was followed by a pain; and in 
the morning, when I looked at the place, I saw several 
blue spots. I told Eslinger that this was net enougli, 
and that she must tell the ghost to touch my other 
elbow. This was done on the following night, and, at. 
th^ same time, I perceived a smelt like putrefaction. 
The blue spots followed.” (It will be remembered that 
Esiinger had blue spots also.) 

Mayer continues to say, tMt the spectre made known 
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its presence in his chamhcr by various sounds, such s» 
were heard in the other part of the house. He never 
saw the figure distinctly, but his wife did; she always 
prayed when it was there. He, however, felt the cool 
whkd that they all described. 

The ghost told Eslinger that he should continue his 
visits to the i)rison after she had quitted it, and he did 
so. The second night after her relea«ie, they felt his 
approach, espcjcially from the cool wind, and INladame 
Mayer desired liira to testify his presence to her hu.sband. 
Immediately there were sounds like a wind instrument, 
and these were repeated at her desire. 

The prisoners also heard and felt the apparition after 
Eslinger’s departiu’c, and Mayer says ho is ])erfcctly 
assured, that in ciiis jail, where the inmates were fre- 
quently changed, everybody was locked up, and every 
jdace thoroijghly examined, it was utterly impossible 
for trick to be i)layed. Besides which, all j»artics 
agreed that the sounds were often of a descrij)tion that 
could not have been produced by any known means. 

Ibit it was not to the j)rison alone that this a])parition 
confined his visits. To -whomsoever Eslinger sent him, 
he went, testifying his presence by the same signs as 
above? described. 

He visited the chambers of several of the magistrates, 
of a teacher called Ijrcufler, of Eefcreiidaiy Burger, of 
a citizen named liummel, and many others. Of these, 
some only perceived his presence by the noiscis, the cool 
air. the smell, or the touch; others saw the *^ght also, and 
others ]jerccived the figure with more or less distinctness. 

A Mr. Dorr, of Heilbroim, seems to have scoffed very 
ranch at these mniours, and Dr. Kemer bade Eslinger 
ask the ghost to convince him, which she did. 

Mr. Dorr says, “ When I heard these things talked 
of, I always laugh#l at them, and was thought very 
sensible for so doing; now I shall be laughed at in my 
turn, no doubt.” 

He tben relates, that on the morning of the 30tb, 
Decembei-, 1835, he awoke, as usual, about five o’clock, 
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and was tliinking of some business lie had in hand, 
when he became conscious that there was something 
near him, and he felt as if it blew cold upon him. He 
started up, thinking some animal had got into his room, 
but could find nothing. Next he heard a noise, like 
sparks from an electrical machine, and then a report 
close to his right ear. Had there been anything visible, 
it was light enough to see it. This report was frequently 
heard in the prison. 

Wherever the |Lpparition once made a visit, he ge- 
nerally continued to go for several successive nights. 
JTe also visited Professor Kapff, at Heilbroim, and 
Baron von Hugcl, at Eschenau, without being desired 
to do so by Esdinger; and Neufier, whom he also went 
to, she knew nothing of. 

When he visited I)r. Kemer’s chamber, his wife who 
had pride^ herself on her incredulity, and boasted of 
being born on St. Thomas’s day, was entirely converted, 
for she not only heard him, but saw him distinctly. Ho 
visited them for several nights, accompanied by the 
noises and the light. 

One night, whilst lying awalce observing these phe- 
nomena, they fancied they heard their horse come out 
of his stable, which was under their room. In the 
morning, he was found standing outside with his halter 
on; it was not broken, and it was evident that the 
horse had not got loose by any violence. Moreover, the 
door of the stable was closed behind him, as it had been 
at night, when he was shut up. 

Dr. K.’s sister, who came from •a distance to visit 
them, had heard very little about this afiair, yet she 
was awakened by a sound that seemed like some one 
trying to speak into her eai*; and looking up, she saw 
two stars, l^e those described by Margaret Laibesberg. 
She observed that they- emitted no rays. She also felt 
the cool air, and perceived the corpse-like odour. This 
odour accompanied the ghost even when he appeared at 
Heilbronn. 

It is remarkable that some of these persons, both 
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men and women, felt themselves unable to move op 
call out, whilst the spectre was there; and that they 
were relieved the moment he went away. They appeared 
to be magnetised; but this feeling was by no means 
universal. Many were perfectly composed and self- 
possessed the whole time, and made their observations 
to each other. All agreed that the speaking of the 
apparition seemed like that of a person making efforts 
to speak. Now, as we are to presume that he did not 
spe£^ by means of organs, as w» do, but that he 
imitated the sounds of words as he imitated other 
sounds, by some means with which we are unacquainted 
— ^for since the noises were heard by everybody within 
hearing, we must suppose that they actually existed — 
we, who know the extreme difficulty of imitating 
human speech, may conceive how this imitation should 
be very defective. ' 

Dutthenhofer and others remarked, that there was 
no echo hum the sounds, as well as that the phospho- 
rescence shed no light around; and though the spectre 
could touch tJmn, or produce the sensation that he did, 
they could not feel him; but, as in all similar oases, 
could thrust their hands through what appeared to be 
his b/idy. Tlie sensation of his falling tears, and the 
marks they left, seem most unaccountable; and yet, in 
the records of a ghost that haunted the Countess of 
Ebewtem, in 1685, we find the same thing asserted. 
This account was made ptiblic by the authority of the 
Consistorial Court, and with the consent of the family. 

At length, on the 1 1th of February, the ghost took 
his departure from Eslinger; at least after that day he 
was no more seen or heard by her or anybody else. He 
had always entreated her to go to Wimmenthal, where 
he had formerly lived, to pray for him; and after she 
was released from the gaol, by the advice of her friends 
she did it. Some of them accompanied her; and they 
saw the apparition near her whilst she was kneeling in 
the open air, though not all with equal distinctness. 
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A very respectable woman, called Womer, a stranger 
tc Eslinger, whom she says she never saw or spoke to 
till that day, offered to make oath that she had accom- 
panied her to Wimmenthal, and that, with the other 
friends, she had stood about thirty paces off, quite 
silent and still, whilst the woman knelt and prayed; 
and that she had seen the appaiition of a man, accom- 
panierl by two smaller spectres, hovering near her. 
“ When the prayer was ended, he went close to her^ 
and there was a light like a lulling star; then I saw 
something like a white cloud that {^;ceiiicd to float away; 
and after that we saw no more.” 

Eslinger had been very unwilling to imdertakc this 
expedition : she took leave of her children before she 
started, and evidently expected mischief would befall 
her; aiid now, on approaching her, they found her 
lying cold and insensible. When they had revived 
her, she told them that on bidding her farewell, before 
he ascended, which he did, accom2)aiiied by two bright 
infantine forms, the ghost liad asked lier to give him 
her hand; and that, after wrapi)ing it in her handker- 
chief, she had comi)lied. A small flame had risen from 
the handkerchief when he touched it; and they found 
tlie maiks of his fingers like burns, but without any 
smell. This, however, was not the cause other fainting, 
but she had been terrified by a trooj) of frightflil 
animals that she saw rush jjast her, when the spirit 
floated away. 

From this time nobody, cither in the prison or oat of 
it, was troubled with this apparition. 

This is certainly a very extraordinary story: and, 
what is more extraordinary, such cases do not seem to 
be very uncommon in Germany. I meet with many 
recorded : and an eminent German scholar of my ac- 
quaintance tells me that he has also heard of several, 
and was surprised that we have no similar instances 
here. If these things occun*ed merely amongst the 
Homan Catholics, we might be inclined to suppose they 
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had some connexion with their notion of purgatory : 
but, on the contrary, it appeal's to he amongst the 
Lutheran population they cliiofiy occur; insomuch that 
it has even been suggested that the omission of prayers 
for the dead in the Lutheran Church is the cause of 
the phenomenon. But, on the other liand, as in the 
present case, and in several others, the person that re- 
visits the earth was of the Catholic persuasion when 
alive, we are hound to suppose that he liad the benefit 
of his own Church’s prayers. I am here assuming that 
all the above strange phenomena were really produced 
by the agency of an apparition : if they were not, what 
were they ? The three physicians, wlio were amongst 
the visitors, must have been j)erfectly aware of the 
contagious nature of some forms of nervous disorder, 
and from the ju-evious incredulity of two of them they 
must have boon quite prepared to regard these i^heno- 
mcna from that point of Anew; yet they seem unable to 
bring them under the category of sensuous illusions. 

The apparently electrical nature of the lights, and of 
several of the sounds, is vciy remarkable; as are also 
the swellings produced on some of the persons by the 
touch of the ghost, wliich remind us of Professor Hofer’s 
ctise, njicnt^onod in a former chapter. The apparitions 
of the dog and the lambs also, strange as they are, are 
by no means isolated cases. These appearances seem to 
be symbolical : the father had been evil, and had led 
his son to do evil, and he api)cared in the degraded 
form of a dog; and the innocence of the children, who 
had been, probably, in some way wronged, was sym- 
bolized by their appearing tis lambs. “ If I had lived 
as a beast,” said an apparition to the Seeress of Pre- 
vorst, “I should ajijiear as a beast.” These symbolical 
transfigurations cannot appeiir veiy extravagant to 
those who accept the belief of many theologians, that 
the serpent of the garden of Eden was an evil spirit 
incarnated in that degraded form. 

How far the removal of the horse out of his stable 
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vras^ connected with the rest of tlie x>hcnomena, it is 
impossible to say; but a similar circumstance has very 
lately occurred with regard to a dog that was locked 
up in the house in this neighbourhood, which I have 
several times alluded to, where footsteps and rustlings 
are heard, doors are opened, and a feeling that some 
one is blowing or breatliing upon them, is felt by the 
inhabitants. 

The holes burnt in the handkerchief are also quit© 
in accordance with many other relations of the kind, 
especially that of the niaid of Orlach, and also that 
of the Hamerschem family, mentioned in Stilling’s 
Pneumatology,” when a ghost, who had been, as he 
said, waiting one hundred and twenty years for some 
one to release him by their prayers, was seen to take 
a handkerchief, on which he left the marks of his five 
fingers, Appearing like burnt spots. A Bible he touched 
was marked in the same manner, and these two me- 
mentos of the apparition were carefully retained in the 
family. This particularity also reminds us of Lord 
Tyrone’s leaving the marks of his hand on Lady Beres- 
ford’s wrist, on which she ever afterwards wore a black 
ribbon. In several instances I find it reported that 
when an apparition is requested to render himself 
visible to, or to enter into communication with, other 
persons besides those to whom he addresses himself, he 
answers that it is imjiossible; and in other cases that 
he could do it, but that the consequences to those per- 
sons would be pernicious, Thjs, together with the 
circumstance of their waiting so long for the right 
person, tends strongly to support the hypothesis tliat 
an intense magnetic rapport is necessary to any facility 
of intercourse. It also appears that the power of esta- 
blishing this rapport, with one or more persons varies 
exceedingly amongst these denizens of a spiritual worlds 
some being only able to render themselves audible, 
others to render themselves visible to one person, 
whilst a few seem to possess considerably greater powers 
or privileges. 
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Another particular to be observed is, that in many 
instances, if not in all, these spirits are what the ‘G er- 
mans call gehomnty tliat is, hanntd^ or proscribed^ or, as it 
were, tethered to a certain spot, which they can occa- 
sionally leave, as Anton did the cellar at Wimmenthal, 
to which ho was gebaymt, but from which they cannot 
free themselves. To this spot they seemed to be 
attached, as by an invisible chain, whether by the 
inemciy of a crime committed there, or by a. buried 
treasure, or even by its being the receptacle of their 
own bodies. In short, it seems perfectly clear, ad- 
mitting them to be apparitions of the dead, that, what- 
ever the bond may be which keeps them down, they 
cannot quit the earth; they arc, as St. Martin says, 
remainers, not returmrSj and this seems to be the 
explanation of haunted houses. 

In the year 1827, Christian Eisengrun, a respectable 
citizen of Neckarsteinach, was visited by a ghost of the 
above kind, and the particulars were judicially re- 
corded. Ho was at Elierbach, in Baden, working as a 
potter, which Wiis liis trade, in the manuhxctory of 
Mr. Gehrig, when he was one night awakened by a 
noise in his chamber, and, on looking up, he saw a faint 
light, ■\yhich presently assumed a human form, attired 
in a loose gown; he ccjxdd see no head. He hid his own 
head under the clothes; but it presently spoke, and told 
him that he was destined to release it, and that for that 
purpose ho must go to the Catholic churchyard of 
Heckarsteinacli, and there, ior twenty-one successive 
days, repeat the following verse finm the Hew Testa- 
ment, before the stone sepulchre there:— 

“ For what man kiioweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man which is in him? So the things 
of God kiioweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” — 

1 Cor. ii. 11. ^ 

The ghost having rejxeated his visits and his request, 
the man consulted his master wliat he should do, and 
* he advised him not to trifle with the apparition, but to 
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do what lie recpired, adding that he had known many 
similar instances. Upon this, Eisengrun went to 
Xeckarsteinacl), and addressed himself to the Catholic 
l)riest there, named Seitz, who gave him the same 
counsel, together with his blessing, and also a hymn of 
Luther’s, which he bade him learn and repeat, as well 
as the verse, when lie visited the sepulchre. 

As there was only one stone sepulchi*e in the church- 
yard, Eisengi-un had no difficulty in finding it; and 
whilst he performed th(i sciwice imposed on him by the 
ghost, the latter stood on the grave with his hands 
fulded, as if in prayer; but when he repeated the hymn, 
he moved rapidly backwards and forwards, but still not 
overstepping the limits of tViC stone. The man, though 
veiy frightcued, persevered in the thing for the time 
iinposefi — ^twenty-one days; and during this period he 
saw the jferfoct form of the apparition, which had no 
covering on its Lead, except very white hair. It 
always kept its hands folded, and had largo eyes, in 
wliich he never perceived any motion; this filled him 
with horror. Many poi-sons went to witness the 
ceremony. 

The surviving nephews and nieces of the apparition 
brought an action against Eisenginn, and tlioyi con- 
trived to have him seized and carried to the magistrate’s 
house one day, at the time he should have gone to the 
churchyard. But the ghost came and beckoned, and 
made signs to him to follow him, till the man was so 
much affected and terrified, that he burst into tears. 
The two magistrates could not see the spectre, but 
fooling themselves seized with a cold shudder, they con- 
sented to his going. 

He was then publicly examined in court, together 
with the offended family, and a number of witnesses, 
and the result was, that he was permitted to continue 
the service for the twenty-one days, after which he 
never saw or heard more of the ghost, who had been 
formerly a rich timber-merchant. The terror and 
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anxiety attendant on these daily visits to the church- 
yard affected Eisengrun so much, that he was some 
time before He recovered his usual health. He had all 
his life been a ghost-seer, but hail never had communi- 
cation with any before this event. 

The Catholic priest, in this instance, appears to have 
been more liberal than the deceased timber-merchant, 
for the latter did not seem to like the Lutheran hymn, 
which the former prescribed. His dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, may have arisen from their making any addition to 
the formula he had. himself indicated. 
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THE POLTERGEIST OF THE GERMANS, ANJ> 
POSSESSION. 


AV ITU regard to the s<)-callexl reftirred to in 

the preceding chapter, there ^cenis reason to belkac 
that tlie invisildii guest was formerly a dweller uj)oii. 
earth, hi the llesh, who is prevent(!d hy some circum- 
stance whicli we arc not qualified to explain, from 
pursuing the destiny of the human race, by entiuing 
freely into tlu^ next state prepared for him. Ho is like 
an unfortunate caterpillar that cannot entirely free 
itself from the integuments of its reptile life which 
chain it to the earth, whilst its fluttering wings vainly 
seek to bear it into the region to which it now belongs. 
l>ut there is another kind of luvmiliiKj, which is still 
more mysterious and strange, though by no means viii- 
frequent, and which, from the odd, si)ortivc, mis- 
chievous nature of the di.sturbances created, one can 
scarcely reconcile to our notions of what v;c under- 
stand by the term ghost. Eor in those cases whei*e 
the unseen visitant aj)pears to bo o the spirit of a 
person deceased, w^e see evidences of grief, I’cmorse, and 
<lissatisfaction, together with, in many instances, a dis- 
position to repeat the acts of life, or at least to stimu- 
late a repetition of them: but they are seldom s2)ortive 
or mischievous, nor, except where an injunction is dis- 
obeyed, or a request refused, arc there generally any 
evidences of anger or malignity. But in the other 
cases alluded to, the annoyances apiiear rather like the 
tricks of a mischievous imp. I refer to what the 
nn 
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Germans call tlic PoUergeiiM, or mcketing spectre, for 
the plienomjiion is known in all countries, and has 
been known in all ages. 

Since hearing the phenomenon of the electric girl, 
vrhich attracted so much attention aud occasioned so 
much controversy in Paris lately, and other similar 
cases, Avhieh have since reached me, I feel doubtful 
whether some of thes(i strange circumstances may not 
have been connected with electricity in one form or 
another. The famous story of what is familiarly called 
the Stockwell Ghost, for example, might 2 )ossibly be 
brought under this category. I have heard some people 
assert that the mystery of this affair was subsequently 
explained away, and the whole found to be a trick. 
But that is a mistake. Some years ago I was acejuainted 
with persona whose parents were living on the sjjot at 
the time, who knew all the details, and* to them it 
remained just as great a mystery as ever. Not the 
smallest light had ever been thrown upon it. I^eople 
are so glad to get rid of troublesome mysteries of 
this description, that they are always ready to say, 
‘‘ The trick has been found out 1” and those who pride 
themselves on not believing idle stories, are to the last 
degree credulous when “ the idle story” flatters their 
scepticism. 

The circumstances of the so-called Sfcockwell Ghost, 
which I extract from a report published at the time, are 
as follows: — 

The pam 2 )hlet .was entitled — 

“ An Authentic, Candid, and Circumstantial Narrative, 
of the astonishing Transactions at Stockwell, in the 
County of Surrey, on Monday and Tuesday, the 6th 
and 7tli days of January, 1772, containing a Series 
of the most surjudsing and unaccoimtable Events 
that ever happened, which continued from firat to 
last, upwards of Twenty Hours, and at diUbi'ent 
places. 
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“Published with the consent and approbation of the 
family and other parties conCemed, to g.iithenticate 
which, the original copy is signed by them. 

“ Before we enter upon a description of the most ex- 
traordinary transactions that perhaps ever happened, 
we shall begin with an account of the parties who were 
princij)ally concerned, and, in justice to them, give their 
charfictei's, by which means the impartial w-orld may 
see what credit is due to the following naiTative. 

The events indeed are of so strange and singulai* a 
nature, that we cannot be at all surprised the public 
should be doubtful of the truth of them, more esj)e - 
cially as tlicre have b('cii too many impositions of this 
sort; blit, let us consider, here are no sinister ends to 
be answered, no contributions to bo Avished I'or, nor 
would he accepted, as the parties are in reputable 
situations and good circumstances, particularly Mrs, 
Golding, who is a lady of an independent fortune. 
Richard Powler and his wife might be looked upon as 
an exception to this assertion ; but as their loss was 
trivial, they must be left out of the question, except so 
far as they appear corroborating evidences. 

“Mr. Fain’s maid lost nothing. 

“ How or by what means these transactions were 
brought about has never transpired : wc have only to 
rest our confidence on the veracity of the parties, Avhose 
descriptions have been most strictly attended to, with- 
out the least deviation: nothing here offered is either 
exaggerated or diminished; the whole stated in the 
clearest manner just as they occurred : as such only we 
lay them before the candid and impartial public. 

‘^Mrs. Golding, an elderly lady at Stockwell, in 
Surrey, at whose house the transactions began, was 
horn in the same parish (Lambeth), has lived in it ever 
since, and has always been well known and respected 
as a gentlewoman qf unblemished honour and character. 
Mrs. Pain, a niece of Mrs. Golding, has been married 
several years to Mr. Pain, fanner, at Brixtou Cause- 
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way, a little above Mr. Angel’s, lias several cliildrcii 
aiul is well known and respected in tlie jiarisli. Mary 
Martin, Mr. Pain’s servant, an elderly woman, has lived 
two years with them, and four years with Mrs. Golding, 
whore she came from. Richard Fowler lives almost 
o] )])osite to Mr. Pain, at the ..Brick Pound, an honest, 
iiidustrious, and sober man. And Sarah Fowler, wife 
to tJie above, is an industrious and sober woman. 

‘‘ These are the subscribing evidences that we must 
rest the truth of the facts uponj yet tliere are numbers 
of otlu'.r jiersons who were eye-witnesses of many of the 
transactions during tlietimc they liMjipencd, all of whom 
must juiknowledge the ti*uth of them. 

Another person wlio boro a princijial part in these 
scenes was Ann llobinson, Mrs. Goldings maid, a 
young woman, about twenty years old, who had lived 
witli her but one week and three days. So much for 
the //Idorlffi Personm; and now for the narrative. 

On Monday, January 6th, 1772, about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, as Mrs. Golding was in her par- 
lour, she heard th(j china and glasses in the back 
kitchen tumble down and break; her maid came to her 
and told her the stone plates were filling from the 
shelf; Mrs. Golding went into the kitchen and saw 
them broke. Prc.scntly after a row of plates from the 
next shelf fell down likewise, whilst she was thci*c, and 
nobody near them; this astonished her much, and while 
she was thinking about it, other things in different 
])laces began to tumble about, some of them breaking, 
attended with violent noises all over the house: a clock 
tumbled down and the case broke; a lantern that 
hung on the stair-case was thrown down, and the glass 
broke to pieces; an earthen pan of salted beef broke to 
pieces, and the beef fell about: all this increased her 
sur]>rise, and brought several persons about her, among 
whoijLi was Mr. Eowlidgo, a carp^ter, who gave it 
as his opinion that the foundation was giving way, 
and that the house was tumbling down, occasioned by 
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tlic too gT*cat weight of an additional room erected 
above ; so ready are we to discover natural causes for 
iivcrything! But no sucli thing happened, as the reader 
will find, Ibr whatever was the cause, that cause ceased 
almost as soon as Mrs. Golding and her mai(l hdl any 
place, and followed them wherever they went. Mrs. 
Golding ran into Mr. Gresham’s house, a gentleman 
living next door to her, where she fainted. 

In the interim, Mr. Rowlidge and other persons 
were removing Mrs. Golding’s cliects from her house, 
for fear of the consequences he had j)rognosticated. 
At this time all was quiiit; Mrs. Golding’s maid re- 
inainiiig in her house, was gone up stairs, and when 
called uiion several times to come do\im, for fear of the 
dangerous situation she was thought to be in, she 
answered very coolly, and after some time came down 
as delibcj*at61y, without any seeming fearful apprehen- 
sions. 

“Mrs. Pain was sent for from Brixton Causeway, 
and desired to conic din^ctly, as her aunt was supjiosed 
to be dead: this was the message to her. When Mrs. 
Pain came, Mrs. Golding was come to liorself, but veiy 
faint. 

“ Among the persons who were present was Mr. 
Gardner, a surgeon, of Clapham; wliom Mrs. Pain 
desired to bleed her aunt, which he did^ Mrs. Pain 
asked him if the blood should be thrown away; he 
desired it might not, as be would examine it when co\d. 
’J’hcse minute particulars would not taken notice ofi 
but as a chain to wliat follows. For the next circuni* 
stance is of a more astonishing nature than an 3 rthing 
that had preceded it; the blood that was just congealed, 
sprang out of the basin upon the floor, and presently 
after the basin broke to pieces: this china basin was 
the only thing broken belonging to Mr. Gresham: a 
bottle of mm that stood by it broke at the same time. 

“Amongst the things that were removed to Mr. 
^h•(^sllaul’s was a tray full of china, &c., a japan bread 
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"basket, some mahogany waiters, with some bottles of 
liquors, jars of pickles, &c., and a pier glass, which was 
taken down by Mr. Saville (a neighboiu of Mrs. Gold- 
ing’s); he gave it to one Robert Hames, who laid it on 
the grass-plat at Mr. Gresham’s: but before he could 
put it out of his hands, some parts of the fnimc on 
each side flew off : it rained at that time. Mrs. Golding 
desired it might be brought into the parlour, whei'e it 
was put under a side-board, and a dressing-glass along 
with it: it had not been there long before the gLasses 
and chma which stood on the side-board begfin to 
tumble about and IvJl dQwn, and broke both the glasses 
to pieces. Mr. Saville and others being asked to drink 
a glsLSS of wine or rum, both the bottles broke in pieces 
before they were uncorked. 

“ Mrs. Golding’s surprise and fear increasing, slie did 
not know what to do, or where to go ; wherever she 
and her maid were, these strange destmetive circum- 
stances followed her, and how to help or free herself 
from them, was not in her power or any other person’s 
present: her mind was one confused chaos, lost to her- 
self and eveiything about her, drove from her own 
home, and afraid there would he none other to receive 
lies: at last she left Mr. Gresham's, and went to Mr. 
Mayling’s, a gentleman at the next door; here she stayed 
about three quarters of an hour, during which time 
nothing hajipened. Her maid stayed at Mr. Gresham’s, 
to put up what few things remained unbroken of her 
mistress’s, in a back apartment, when a jar of ]»ickles 
that stood upon a table turned upside down, then a jai- 
of raspberry jam broke to pieces, next two mahogany 
waiters and a quadrille-box likewise broke to pieces. 

“ Mrs. Pain, not choosing her aunt should stay too 
long at Mr. Mayling’s, for fear of being troublesome, 
pt rsuaded her to go to her house at Rush Common, 
neai* Brixton Causeway, where she would endeavour to 
make her as happy as she could, hoping by this time 
all V as over, as notliing had happened at that gentle*- 
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man’s house, while she was there. This was about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. and Miss Gresham were at Mr. Pain’s house 
when Mrs. Pain, Mrs. Golding, and her maid went 
there. It being about dinner time, they all dined 
together; in the interim, Mrs. Golding’s servant was 
sent to her house to see how things remained. When 
she returned, she told them nothing had happened since 
they left it. Some time after, Mr. Gresham and Miss 
weiit home, everything remaining quiet at Mr. Pain’s; 
but about eight o’clock in ‘ the evening a fresh scene 
began; the first thing that happened, was a whole row 
of pewter dishes, except one, fell from oft* a shelf to 
the middle of the floor, rolled about a little while, then 
settled; and, what is sdmost beyond belief, as soon as 
they were quiet, turned upside down; they were then 
put on the dresser, and went through the same a second 
time; next fell a whole row of pewter plates from off 
the second shelf over the dresser to the gromid, and 
being taken up and put on the dresser one in another, 
they were thrown down again. 

The next thing was two eggs that were upon one 
of tlie pewter shelves; one of them flew off, crossed the 
kitchen, struck a cat on the head, and then broke in 
pieces. 

Next, Mary Martin, Mrs. Pain’s servant; went to 
stir the kitchen fire; she got to the right-hand side of 
it, being a large chimney, as is usual in farm houses; a 
pestle and mortar, that stood nearer the left-hand end 
of the chimney shelf, jumped about six feet on the floor. 
Then went candlesticks and other brasses scarce any* 
thing remaining in its place. After this, the glasses 
and china were put down on the floor for fear of imder- 
going the same fate; they presently began to dance and 
tumble about, and then br^e to pieces. A teapot, that 
was among them, flew to Mrs. Golding’s maid’s foot, 
and struck it. 

A glass tumbler that was put on the floor, jumped 
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about two feet anil then broke. Another that stood 
}iy it jumped about at the Siiine time, but did not 
break till some hours after, when it jumped again, and 
then broke. A (ihina bowl that stood in the parlour 
jumped from the floor to behind a table that stood 
there. l.'}iis was most astonishing, as the distance from 
where it stood was between seven aiid eight feet, but 
was not broke. It was jnit back by Hichard .Fowler to 
its place, wlierc it remained some time, and tlicn flew 
to j)ieces. 

“ The next thing tluit followed was a mustard pot, 
that jumped out of a closet and was broken. A single 
cup that stood upon the table (almost the only thing 
remaining) jumped up, flew across the kitchen, ringing 
like a bell, and then was dallied to 2>itices against the 
dresser. A candlestick tliat stood on the chimney- 
shidf flew across the kitchen to the j)ariour door, at 
about fifteen feet distance. A tea-kettle, under the 
dresser, was thrown out about two feet; another kettle, 
that stood at one end of the range, was thrown against the 
iron that is fixed to i)revent cliildren falling into the fire. 
A tumbler with rum-and-watcr in it that stood ni)on 
a waiter u})on a table in the j^arlour, jumped about ten 
feet, and was broken. The table thiai fell down, and 
along with it a silver tankard belonging to Mrs. Gold- 
ing, the waiter, in which stood the tumbler, and a 
candlestick. A case bottle then flew to pieces. 

“ The next circumstance was a liam tliat hung in one 
side of the kitchen chimney; it raised itself from tliti 
hook and fell down to the ground. Some time after, 
another ham that hung on the other side of the chimney, 
likewise underwent the same fate. Then a flitch of 
bacon, which himg up in the same chimney, fell down. 

“All the family were eye-witnesses to these circum- 
stances, as well as other persons, some of wliom were so 
alarmed and shocked, that they could not bear to stay, 
and were happy in getting away, though the unhafiijy 
family wore left in the midst of their distresses. Most 
of the genteel flimilies around were contii^ually sending 
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to inquire after them, and whether all was over or not. 
Is it not surprising that some among thciii had not the 
inclination and resolution to try to untavel this most 
intricate ailliir, at a time when it would have bticii in 
tlieir power to have done .so? there certaiiiiy wa.s siilii- 
cient time for so doing, as the whole, from first to last, 
continued upwards of twenty hours. 

At all the times of action, Mrs. Golding's servant 
was walking backwards and forwards, either in the 
kitchen or parlour, or wherever some of tlie family 
happen cfl to be. Nor could they get her to sit down 
live minutes together, except at one time for about half 
an hour towards the morning, when the family W(;re at 
prayers in the parlour; then all was quiet: but in the 
midst of the greatest confusion, she was as much com- 
posed as at any other time, and with uncommon cool- 
ness of temper advised her mistress not to be alarmtid 
or uneasy, as she said thc.se things could not be helped. 
Thus she argued, as if they were common occurrences 
which must l)ap2)en in evciy family. 

I’his advice surprised and staitlcd her mistress 
almost as much as the circumstances that occasioned it. 
For how can we suppose that a girl of about twenty 
years old (an age when female timidity is tpo often 
assisted by superstition) could remain in the midst of 
such calamitous circumstances (excejxb they proceed 
from causes host known to herself) and not be struck 
with the same terror as every othi'r person was who was 
present ? These reflections led J\Ir. Pain, and at the 
end of the transactions, likewise Mrs. Golding, to think 
that .she was not altogether so unconcerned as sh(i ap- 
peared to be. But hitlierto, the whole remaius mys- 
terious and unravelled. 

“ About ten o’clock at night, they sent over the way 
to Richard Fowler, to desire he would come and stay 
with them. He came, and continued till one in the 
morning, and w as so terrified that he could remain no 
longer. 

“As Mrs. Golding could not be persuaded to go to 
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bed, Mrs. Pain at that time (one o’clock) made an 
excuse to go up stairs to her youngest child, inder pre- 
tence of getting it to sleep, but she really acknowledges 
it was through fear, as she declares she could not sit up 
to see such strange things going on, as everything, one 
after another, was broken, till there was not above two 
or thi-ec cups and saucers remaining out of a consider- 
able quantity of china, <kc., which was destroyed to the 
amount of some pounds. 

About five o’clock on Tuesday morning, Mrs. Gold- 
ing went up to her niece, and desired her to get up, as 
the noises and destruction were so great, she could con- 
tinue in the house no longer. At this time all the 
tables, chairs, drawers, &c., were tumbling about. 
When Mrs. Pain came down, it was amazing beyond 
all description. Their only security then was to quit 
the house, for fear of the same catastrophe as'liad been 
expected tlie morning before, at Mrs. Golding’s; in con- 
sequence of this resolution, Mrs. Golding and her maid 
went over the way to Pichard Fowler’s. When Mrs. 
Golding’s maid had seen her safe to Richard Fowler’s, 
slie came back to Mrs. Pain, to help her to dress the 
children in the bam, where she had carried them for 
fear of» the house falling. At this time alf was quiet; 
they then went to Fowler’s, and then began the same 
scene as had happened at the other places. It must be 
remarked, all was quiet here as well as elsewhere, till 
the maid returned. 

“ When they got to Mr. Fowler’s, he began to light 
a fire in his back room. When done, he put the candle 
and candlestick upon a table in the fore room. This 
apartment Mrs. Golding and her maid had passed 
through. Another candlestick with a tin lamp in it, 
that stood hr it, were both dashed together, and fell 
to the ground. A lantern with which MrS. Golding 
■was lighted across the road, sprang from a hook to the 
ground, and a quantity of oil spilled on the floor. The 
* last thing was the basket of coals tumbled over; the 
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coals rolling about the room; the maid then desired 
Richard Fowler not to let her mistress remain there, as 
she said, wherever she was the same things would fol- 
low. In consequence of this advice, and fearing greater 
losses to himself, he desired she would quit his house ; 
but first begged her to consider within herself, for her 
own and the })ublic’s sake, whether or not slie had not 
been guilty of some atrocious crime, for which Provi- 
dence wjis determined to pursue her on this side of the 
giiive, for he could not help thinking she was the object 
that was to be made an* example to posterity, by the 
all-seeing eye of Providence, for crimes which but too 
often none but that Providence can penetrate, and by 
such means as these bring to light. 

“ Thus was the poor gentlewoman’s measure of afflic- 
tion complete, not only to have undergone all which 
has been»relat(id, but to have added to it the character of 
a bad and wicked woman, when till this time she was 
esteemed as a most deserving person. In candour to 
Fowler, he could not be blamed; what could he do? 
what would any man have done that was so circum- 
stanced? Mrs. Golding soon satisfied him; she told 
him she would not stay in his house, or any other per- 
son’s, as her conscience was quite clear, and shp could 
as well wait the will of Providence in her own house as 
in any other place whatever : upon which she and her 
maid went home. Mr. Pain went with them. After 
they had got to Mrs, Golding’ s, the last time, the same 
transactions once more began u^n the remains that 
wei*e left. 

“ A nine-gallon cask of beer, that was in the cellar, 
the door being open, and no person near it, turned 
upside down. A pail of water that stood on the floor, 
boiled like a pot. A box of candles fell from a shelf in 
the kitchen to the floor; they rolled out, but none were 
broken: and a round mahogany table overset in the 
parlour. 

“ Mr. Pain then desired Mrs. Golding to send her 
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maid for his wife to come to them ; when she was gone, 
ill! was quiet ; upon her return she was immediately 
discharged, and no disturbances have happenc^d since; tliis 
was between six and seven o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

‘^'’'AtMrs. Golding’s were broken tlie quantity of three 
paiis-fiill of glass, china, dsc. At Mrs. Pain’s they filled 
two pails. 

Thus ends the nan^ative: a true, circumstantial, and 
faithful account of which we hav(i laid before the public; 
and have endeavoured, as much as possible, throughout 
tlie whole, to state only facts, without jjresuniing to 
obtnide any opinion on them. If wcj have in i)art 
liinted anything that may appear unfavourable to the 
girl, it is not from a determination to charge her with 
the cause, right or wrong, but only from a strict 
adherence to trutli, most sincerely wishing this extra- 
ordinary aflliir may ho unravelled. 

“ The above narrative is absolutely and strictly true, 
in witness whereof wc have set our hands tins eleventh 
day of January, 1772. 

'‘Mary Golding. 

John Pain. 

“ Mary Pain. 

Kichard Fowler. 

Sarah Fowler. 

" Mary Martin. 

“ The original copy of this narrative, signed as above, 
with the ])ai'ties’ own hands, was put into the hands of 
Mr. Marks, bookseller, in St. Martin’s liOne, to satisfy 
persons who choose to inspect the same.” 

Such phenomena as this of the Stockwell Ghost are 
by no means uncommon; and 1 am acquainted with 
many moi'e instances than 1 can allude to here. One 
occurred very lately in the neighbourhood of London, 
as I leamt from the following newspaper jiaiagrapli. 
I subsequently heard that the little girl had been sent 
away, but whether the phenomena then ceased, or 
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whether she carried the disturbance with her, I have 
not been able to ascert^iin, nor does it appear certain 
that she had anything to do with it. 

" A Mischievous and Mysterious Ghost. (From 
a Correspondent.) — ^The whole of the neighbourhood of 
Black Lion-lane, Bayswator, is ringing with the ex- 
traordinary occmrences that have reccintly happened in 
the house of a Mr. Williams, in the Moscow-road, and 
which bear a strong resemblance to the celebrated 
Stockwcll ghost affair in 1Y72. The house is inhabited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Williams; agrown-up son and daughter, 
and a little girl between ten and eleven years of age. On 
the first day, the family, who are remai'kablc for their 
j)icty, were staitled all at once by a mysterious move- 
ment among the things in the sitting-rooms and kitchen, 
and other ^parts of the house. At one time, without 
any visible agency, one of the jugs came off the book 
over the dresser, and was broken; then followed another, 
and next day another. A china tea.-pot, with the 
tea just made in it, and placed on the mantel-piece, 
whisked off on the floor, and was smashed. A pewter 
one, which had been substituted immediately after, did 
the same, and when put on the table, was seen to hop 
about as if Ijcwitched, and was actually held down 
while the tea was made for Mr. Williams’s breakfast, 
before leaving for his place of business. When for a 
time all had been quiet, off came from its place on the 
wall a picture in a heavy gilt frajne, and fell to the 
floor without being broken. All was now amazement; 
and ten’or, for the old people are very superstitious, 
and ascribing it to a supernatural agency, the other 
pictures were removed, and stowed away on the floor. 
But the spirit of locomotion was not to be arrested. 
Jugs and plates continued at intervals to quit theii* 
posts, and skip off their hooks and shelves into the 
middle of the room, as though they were inspired by 
the magic flute; and at supper, when the little girfs 
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mug was filled witli fieer, tlie mug slided off the table 
on to the floor. Three times iti was replenished and 
replaced, and three times it moved off again. It would 
he tedious to relate the fantastic tricks wliich have 
been played by household articles of every kind. An 
ISgyptian vase jumped off the table suddenly when no 
soul was near, and was smashed to pieces. The tea- 
kettle popped off the fire into the grate as Mr. 
Williams had filled the tea-pot, wliich fell off the 
chimney-piece. Candlesticks, after a dance on the 
table, flew off, and ornaments from the shelves, and 
bonnets and caj)-boxes flung about in the oddest 
manner. A looking-glass hop]^)ed off a dressing-table, 
followed by combs and binishes and several bottles, and 
a great pincushion has been remarkably conspicuous for 
its incessant jigs from one part to another. Tlie little 
girl, who is a Spaniard, and under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, is supposed by their fiiends to be 
the cause of it all, however extraordinary it may seem 
in one of her age; but up to the present time it con- 
tinues a mystery, and the modus op&randi is invisible.” 
— Momhig Post. 

To imagine that these extraordinary eflects wei*e pro- 
duced oby the voluntary agency of the chfld, furnishes 
one of those remarkable instances of the irredulity of the 
sceptical, to which I have referred. But when we read 
a true statement of the eflects involuntjirily exhibited 
by Angelique Cottin, 'we begin to see that it is just 
possible the other strange phenomena may be produced 
by a similar agency. 

The Erench Academy of Sciences had deteimined, 
as they had formerly done by Mesmerism, that the 
thing should not be true, and Monsieur Arago was non- 
suited; but although it is extremely possible that either 
the phenomenon had run its course and arrived at a 
natural termination, or that the removal of the girl to 
Paris had extinguished it, there appears no doubt that 
it had previously existed. 

Ang(3lique Cottiii was a native of La Pemerc, ag(4 
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fourteen^ when on the 15th January, 1846, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, whilst weaving sillc gloves at 
an oaken frame, in company with other girls, the 
frame began to jerk and they could not by any efforts 
keep it steady. It seemed as if it were alive, and 
becoming alaimed, tliey called in the neighbours, who 
would not believe them; but desired them to sit down 
and go on with their work. Being timid, they went 
one by one, and the frame remained still, till Angeliquo 
approacliL'd, when it recommenced its movements, whilst 
she was also attracted by ’the frame : thinking she was 
bewitched or possessed, her parents took her to the 
Presbytery that the spirit might be exorcised. The 
curate, however, being a sensible man, refused to do it: 
but set himself, on the contrary, to observe the pheno- 
menon; and being perfectly satisfied of the fact, he 
bade theifi take her to a physician. 

Meanwhile, the intensity of the influence, whatever 
it was, augmented; not only articles made of oak, but 
all sorts of things were acted upon by it and reacted 
upon her, whilst persons who were near her, even 
without contact, frequently felt electric shocks. The 
effects, which were diminished when slie was on a carpet 
or oven a waxed cloth, were most remarkable when she 
was on the bare earth. They sometimes entirely ceased 
for two or three days, and then recommenced. Metals 
were not affected. Anything touched by her apron or 
dress would fly off, although a 2 ierson held it; and Mon- 
sieur Hebert, whilst seated on a Jieavy tub or trough, 
was raised up with it. In short, the only place she 
could repose on, was a stone covered with cork; they 
also kept her still by isolating her. When she was 
fatigued the* effects diminished. A needle suspended 
horizontally, oscillated, rapidly with the motion of her 
arm without contact, or remained fixed, whilst deviating 
from the magnetic direction. Great numbers of en- 
lightened medical and scientific men witnessed these 
phenomena, and investigated them with every precau- 
tion to prevent imposition. She was often hurt by the 
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violent involuntary movements slie was thrown into, 
and was evidently afflicted hy chorea. 

TJnfbi*tunately, her parents, poor and ignorant, in- 
sisted, much against the advice of the doctors, on exhi- 
biting her for money; and, nnder these circumstances, 
she was brought to Paris; and nothing is more probable, 
than, tliat after the phenomena had really ceased, the 
girl may have been induced to simulate what had 
originally been genuine; the thing avowedly ceased 
altogether on the evening of the 10th April, and there 
has been no return of it. 

In 1831, a young girl, also aged fourteen, who lived 
as under nurseiy-maid in a French lamily, exhibited the 
sanie phenomena ; and when tbe case of Angolique 
Cottin was made public, her master published bers. 
He says that things of such an extraordinary nature 
occurred as be dare not repeat, since, none but an eye- 
witness could believe them. The thing lasted for three 
years, and there was ample time for obscawatioii. 

In the year 1C 86, a man at Brussels, called Breek- 
mans was similarly affected. A commission was aj>- 
jjointed by the magistrates to investigate his condition : 
and, being pronounced a sorcertT, he would have been 
burnt, had bo not luckily made bis e3oa})e. ‘ 

Many somnambulic pei’sons ai’c capable of giving an 
electric shock; and I have mot with one person, not 
somnambulic, who infoims me that ho has frequently 
been able to do it by an effort of the will. 

Dr. Ennemoser relates the case of a Mademoiselle 
Emmerich, sister to the professor of theology at Stras- 
burg, who also possessed this power. This yonng lady, 
who aj)pears to have been a person of veiy raie merit 
and endowments, was afflicted with a long and singular 
malady, originating in a fright, in the course of which 
she exhibited many very curious phenomena, having 
fallen into a state of natural somnamlmlism, accom- 
panied hy a high degree of lucidity. Her body became so 
surchargexl with electricity, that it was necessary to her 
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relief to discharge it; and she sometiiiies imparted a 
complete battery of shocks to her brother and her jdiy- 
sician, or whoever was near, and that, frc(]^ucntly, when 
they (lid not touch her. Professor Emmerich mentions 
also, that she sent him a smart shock, one day, wluai he 
was several rooms off. He started up, and rushed into 
her cli amber, where she was in bed, and as soon as she 
saw ]iim she said, laughing, Ah, you felt it, did you?” 
Mademoiselle Enimericli’s illness terminated in death. 

Cotugno, a surgeon, relates that having touched with 
liis scalpel the intercostal nerve of a mouse that had 
bitten his leg, he received an electric shock; and where 
the torpedo abounds, the fishermen, in pouring water 
over the fish they have caught, for the purpose of 
washing them, know if one is amongst them by the 
shock they .^ustaiu. 

A very extrixordinary circiunstance, which we may 
])ossibly attribute to some such influence as the above, 
occuiTcd at Pambouillet, in November, 1840. The 
jxu’ticulars are furnished by a gentleman residing on 
the sj)ot at the time, and were published by the Baron 
.Dupotet, who however attempts no explanation of the 
mystery. 

One morning, some travelling merchants, or pedlars,- 
came to the door of a firm house, belonging to a man 
named Bottel, and asked for some bread, wliich the maid 
servant gave them and they went away. Subsequently 
one of the jiarty returned to ask for more, and was re- 
fused. The man I believe expressed “some resentment/ 
and uttered vague threats, but she would not give liiiu 
anything, and he departed. That night at supper the 
plates began to dance and to roll off the table, without 
any viail^ cause, and several other uuaccomitable jdie- 
nomena occurred ; and the girl going to the door and 
cbancing to place herself just where the pedlar had 
stood, she was seized with convulsions and an extraor- 
dinary rotatory motion. The cai*tcr who was standing 
by, laughed at her, and out of bravado, placed himseff 
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on the same spot, when he felt almost suffocated, and 
was so unabl/3 to command his movements, that he was 
overturned into a large pool that was in front of the 
Louse. 

Upon tliis, they rushed to the cure of the parish for 
as.sistaiice, but he had scai'cely said a prayer or two, 
before he was attacked in the same manner, though in 
his own house ; and his furniture beginning to oscillate 
and crack as if it wore bewitched, the poor people were 
lightened out of their wits. 

By and by the phenomena intermitted, and they 
hoped all was over ; but presently it began again ; and 
this occurred more than once before it subsided wholly. 

On the 8th December, 1836, at Stuttgard, Carl 
Pischer, a baker s boy, aged seventeen, of steady habits 
and good character, was fixed with a basket on his 
shoulders in some unaccountable w'ay in front of his 
master’s house. He foresaw the thing was to happen 
when he went out very early, with his bread in the 
morning ; earnestly wished that tlie day was over, and 
told his companion that if lie could only cross the 
threshold, on his return, he should escape it. It was 
about six when he did return ; and his master hearing a 
fearfiil noise, which he could not describe, “ as if pro- 
ceeding from a multitude of beings,” looked out of the 
window, where he saw Carl violently struggling, and fight- 
ing with his apron, though his feet were inmiovably 
hxed to one spot. A hissing sound pi'ocecdcd from his 
•mouth and nose, and a voice which was neither bis nor 
that of any person present, was heard to cry, “ Stand 
j&ust, Carl I” The master says, that ho could not have 
believed such a thing ; and he was so alarmed that he 
did not venture into the street, wlicre numerous persons 
were assembled. The boy said he must remain there 
till eleven o’clock : and the police kept guard over liim 
till that time, as the physician said he must not be in- 
terfered with, and the people sought to push him from 
tke spot. When the time had expired, he was carried. 
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to the hosjutal, whoTC he seemed exceedingly ex- 
hausted, and fell into a profound sleep. 

I meet with numerous extraordinary records of a 
preternatural ringing of all the bells in a house ; some- 
times occurring periodically for a considerable time ; and 
continuing a&r precautions have been taken which 
precluded the possibility of trick or deception, the wires 
being cut, and vigilant eyes watching them; and yet 
they rung on by day or night, just the same. 

It is certainly very difficult to conceive, but at the 
same time it is not impossible, that such strange pheno- 
mena as that of the Htockwell Ghost and many similar 
ones, may be the manifestations of some extraordi- 
nary electrical influence; but there are other cases of 
poltergeist, which it is impossible to attribute to the 
mme cause, *81000 they are accompanied by evident 
manifestations of will and intelligence. Such was the 
instance related in Southey’s life of Wesley, which oc- 
curred in the year 1716, beginning with a groaning, and 
subsequently proceeding to all. manner of noises, lift- 
ing of latches, clattering of windows, knockings of a most 
mysterious kind, &c. &c. The family were not generally 
fa-ightened, but the young children, when asleep, sho; 5 ved 
symptoms of great terror. This annoyance kustccl, I 
tliiiik, two or thi’ce months, and then ceased. As in 
most of these cases, the dog was extremely frightened, 
and hid himself when the visitations commenced. 

In the year 18138, a circumstance of the same kind 
occurred in Paris, in the Rue St. Honore, and not veiy * 
long ago, there was one in Caithness, in which most 
unaccountable cfrcumstances transpired. Amongst th< 
rest, stones were flung, which never hit people, but foh 
at their feet, in rooms perfectly closed on all sides. A 
gentleman who witnessed these extraordinary phe- 
nomena, related the whole story to an advocate of my 
acquaintance ; who assured me, that however impossible 
he found ft to credit such things, he should certainly 
place entire reliance on that gentleman’s word in any 
other case. 
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Theu tlicre is the famous stoiy of the Drummer of 
Tedworth ;*'and the persecution of Professor Sehuppai*t, 
at Giessen, in Tipper Hesse, which continued with oc- 
casional intermission for six years. TJiis affair began 
with a violent knocking at the door one night ; next 
day stones were sent whizzing through closed rooms in 
all directions j so that although no one was struck, the 
windows were all broken; and no sooner were new 
panes put in, than they wei’e broken again. He was 
persecuted with slaps on the face by day and by night, 
so that he could get no rest; and when two persons 
were appointed by the authorities to sit by his bod to 
watch liim, they got the slaps also. When he was 
reading at his desk, his lamp would suddenly rise up 
and remove to the other end of the room — ^not as if 
thrown, but evidently carried ; his books were torn to 
pieces and flung at his feet, and when he was lecturing, 
this mischievous sprite would tear out the leaf he wa.s 
reading ; and it is very remarkable that the only thing 
that seemed available, as a protection, was a drawn 
sword bnmdished over his head by himself^ or others, 
which was one of the singularities attending the case of 
the^ Drummer of Tedworth Schuppg;rt narrated all 
these circumstances in his public lectures, and nobody 
ever disputed tlie facts. 

A remarkable case of this sort occurred in the year 
1670, at Kej)pock, near Glasgow; there also stones 
were thrown which hit nobody ; but the annoyance 
only continued eight days; and there are several more 
to be found recorded in works of that period. The 
disturbance that happened in the house of Gilbert 
Cambell, ab Glenluce, excited considerable notice. 

* There was also a remarkable case of this sort at Mr. Chave’s, 
in Devonshire, in the year 1810, where affidavits were made before 
the magistrates attesting the facts, and large rewards offered for dis- 
covery ; but in Toin. The phenomena continued sei^ral months, 
and the spiritual agent was frequently seen in the form of soma 
strange animal. 
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Here, as elsewhere, stones were thrown; hut, as in. 
most similar instances I meet with, no human being 
was damaged; the licence of these spirits or goblins, 
or whatever they bo, seeming generally to extend no 
further than worrying and tormenting their victims. 
In this case, however, the spirit spoke to them, though 
he was never seen. The annoyance commenced in 
November of the year 1G54, I think, and continued 
till April, when there was s<>me intermission till July, 
wlien it recommenced. The loss of the family from the 
tilings destroyed was ruining; for their household 
goods and chattels were rendered useless, their food 
was polluted and spoiled, and their very clothes cut to 
])ieccs whilst on their backs by invisible hands ; and it 
was in vain that all the ministers about the country 
assembled to exorcise this troublesome spirit, for who- 
ever was there, the thing continued exactly the same. 

At length, i)oor Cambell applied to the Synod of 
Presbyters for advice; a meeting was convened in 
October, lG5f5, and a solemn day of humiliation was 
imposed through the whole hounds of the Pi'esbytery, 
for the sake of the afflicted family. Whether it was 
owing to this or not, there ensued an alleviation fi’om 
that tiwui to April; and from April till August they 
were entirely free, and hoped all was ove;r; but then 
it began again worse tlian ever, and they were dread- 
fully tormented through the autmnu; after which the 
disturbance ceased, and although the family lived in 
the house many ycai's afterwards, nothing of the sorj 
ever liappened agam. 

There was another famous case, which occurred at a 
I>lace called Hing-Croft, in Kirkcudbright, in the year 
1G95. The afflicted family bore the name of Mackie. 
In this instance the stones did sometimes hit them, 
and tlieywere beaten as if by staves ; tlicy, as well as 
strangers who came to the house, were lifted off tlie 
ground by their clothes, their bed coverings were taken 
off their beds; tlnngs were visibly carried about tho 
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house by mvisible hands; several j)eopJe were hurt, 
even to the effusion of blood, by stones and. blows; 
there were fire-balls seen about the house, which was 
several times actually ignited: |)eoplc, both of the family 
and others, felt themselves gi’a8i)ed as if by a hand ; 
then there was groaning, crying, whistling, and a voice 
that frequently spoke to them; crowds of people went 
to the house, but the thing continued just the same 
whether there were many or few, and sometimes the 
whole building shook as if it 'were coming down, 

A day of humiliation 'was appointed in this case also, 
but without the least effect. The disturbance com- 
menced in February, and ended on the 1st of May. 
Numberless people 'witnessed the phenomena, and the 
>iCCount of it is attested by fourteen ministers and geii- 
demen. 

The same sort of thing occurred in the year 1659, 
in a place inliabited by an Evangelical bishop, called 
Schlotterbeck. It began in the same manner by throw- 
ing of stones and other things, many of which came 
through the roof; insomuch that they believed at first 
that some animal was concealed there. However, 
nothing could be found, and the invisible guest soon 
proceeded to other annoyances similar tb those above- 
mentioned; and though they could not see him, his 
footsteps 'were for ever heard about the house. At 
length, wearied out, the bishop applied to the Govern- 
ment for aid, and they sent him a company of soldiers 
to guard the house by day and night, out of which he 
and his family retired. But the goblin cared no more 
for the soldiers than it had done for the city ‘watch; 
the thing continued 'without intermission, whoever was 
there, till it ceased of f ts own accord. There was a house 
at Aix-la-Chapelle that was for several years quite un- 
inhabitable fix>m a similar cause. 

I could mention many other cases, and, as I have 
said before, they occur in all countries; but these will 
suffice as specimens of the class. It is in vain forpeople 
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•who were not on the spot to laugli, and assert tha^ 
these were the mischievous tricks of ser vants, or others,, 
when those wlio were there, and who had* such a deep 
interest in miravcliing the mysteiy, and such abun- 
dance of time and opportunity for doing it, could find 
no solution whatever. In many of the above cases 
tlic cattle werii unloosed, the horses were tu;med out of 
their stables, and uniformly all the animals in the way 
exhibited great terror, sweating and trembling whiLst 
the visitation continued. 

Since wc cannot but believe that man forms but 
class in an immense miige of existences, do not these 
strange occuiTcnces suggest the idea, that occasionally 
some individual out of this gamut of beings comes into 
rapport with us, or crosses ^ur i)ath like a comet, and 
that, Avliilst certain conditions last, it can hover about 
us, and play these puckish^ mischievous tricks, till the 
charm is broken, and tlien it re-enters its own sphere, 
and we are cognizant of it no more ! 

Blit one of the most extraordinaiy examples of this 
kind of annoyances, is that which occuiTod in the year 
1800, in the castle of Prince Hoheiilohe, in Silesia. 
The account is given at length by Councillor Hahn, of 
liigelfingcTi, who witnessed the circumstances; and, in 
consequence of the various remarks that have been since 
made on the subject, in different publications, he has 
repeatedly reasserted the facts in letters which have 
been printed and laid before the public. I cannot, 
therefore, sec what right we liave to disbelieve a man 
of honour and character, as he is said to be, merely 
because the circumstances he narrates are unaccount- 
ahle, more especially as the story, strange as it is, by 
no means stands alone in the annals of demonology . 
The following details were written down at the time 
the events occurred, and they were communicated by 
Councillor Hahn to Dr. Kemer in the year 1828. 

“ After the campaign of the Prussians against tho 
French in the year 1806, the reigning Prince of 
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Holienlohc gave orders to Comicillor Hahn, who was 
ill his service, to ])roceed to Slawensick, and there to 
wait his return. His Serene Highness advanced from 
Lciignitz towards liis principality, and Hahn also com- 
menced bis journey towards Upper Silesia on the 19th 
November. At the same period, Chailes Kern, of 
Kuntzlaii, who had fallen into the hands of the French, 
being released on parole, and arriving at Lcignitz, in an 
infirm condition, he was allowed to sjiend some time 
with Hahn, whilst awaiting his exchange. 

“ Halm and Kem had been friends in their youth, 
and their destinies having brought them both at this 
.'^ime into the Prussian States, they were lodged to- 
gether in the same apariment of the castle, which was 
one on the first floor, forming an angle at the back of 
the building, one side looking towards the north, and 
the other to the east. On the right of the door of 
this room was a glass door, which led into a cliamber 
divided from those wliich followed by a wainscot }>ar- 
tition. The door in this wainscot, which commu- 
nicated to those adjoining rooms, was entirely closed 
up, because in them all sorts of household utensils were 
kept. Neither in this chamber, nor in the sitting- 
room, which preceded it, was there any oiieiiing what- 
ever which could furnish the means of communication 
from without; nor was there anybody in the castle 
besides the two friends, except the Prince s two coach- 
men and Hahn's servant. The whole party were fear- 
less people; and as ^ for Hahn and Kern thty believed 
in nothing less than ghosts or witches, nor had any 
/R'evious experience induced them to turn them iJionghts 
in that direction. Hahn, dm'ing his colh^giate life, 
had been much given to philosophy — had listened to 
Fichte, mid earnestly studied the writings of Kant. 
Th(; result of his reflections wjis a pure materialism; 
inul lie looked upon created man, not as an aim, but 
niert‘.ly as a means to a yet undeveloped end. These 
opinions he has since changed, like many others, who 
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tliink very differently in their Ibitioth year to whafc 
tliey did in their twentieth. The particnlars here given 
aie necessary in order to obtain creel enc^3 ibr the fol- 
lowing extraordinary narrative, and to establish the 
iiict that the phenomena were not merely accepted by 
ignorant superstition, but coolly and courageously in- 
vestigateel by enlightened minds. During the first 
days of their rcsielence in the castle, the two friends, 
living together in solitude, amused their long evenings 
by the works of Scliiller, of whom they were both 
great admirers; and Halm usually road aloud. Three 
days had thus passed quietly away, wlien, as they were 
sitting at the table, which stood in the middle of the 
room, about nine o’clock in the evening, their reading 
was interrupted by a small shower of lime, which fell 
around them. They looked at the ceiling, concluding 
it must haf e come thence, but could ])erccive no abraded 
parts, and whilst they were yet seeking to ascertain 
whence the lime had proceeded, there suddenly fell 
several larger pieces, which were quite cedd, find ap- 
ficared as if they had belonged to the external wall. 
At length, concluding the lime must have fallen from 
some part of th(i w^all, and giving up further inquiiy, 
they went ter bed, and slept quietly till the morning, 
when, on awaking, they were somewhat surprised at 
the quantity which strtjwed the lloor, more especially 
as they could still discover no <>f walls or 

ceiling from which it could have fallen. But they 
thought no more of the matter till evening, when, 
instead of the lime falling as before, it w^as thrown, 
and several pieces struck Hahn. At the same time, they 
hoard hiiavy blows, sometimes below, and sometimes 
over their heads, like the sound of distant gnus; stiD, 
attributing these soimds to natural causes, they went 
to bed as usual, l>iit the uproar prevented their sleep- 
ing, and each accused the other of occasioning it by 
kicking wdtli bis feet against the footboard of his bed, 
till, finding that the noise continued v/hou they both 
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got out and Ifcood togetlior in the middle of the room, 
they were satisfied that this was not the case. On the 
following evening, a third noise was added, which 
resembled the faint and distant beating of a drum. 
Upon this, they requested the governess of the castle 
to send them the key of the apartments above and 
below, which was brought them by her son; and, whilst 
he and Kern went to make their investigations, Hahn 
remained in their own room. Above, they found an 
empty room; below, a kitchen. They knocked, but the 
noise they made wavS very ditferent to that which Hahn 
continued all the while to hear around him. When 
they rc3tumed, Hahn said jestingly, ^ The place is 
haunted 1’ On this night, when they went to bed with 
a light burning, they heard what seemed like a person 
walking about the room with slippers on, and a stick, 
with which he struck the floor as he moved stop by 
stop. Ilahn continued to jest, and Kem to laugh, at 
the oddness of these circumstances for some time, 
when they both as usual fell asleep, neither in the 
slightest degree disturbed by these events, nor inclined 
to attribute them to any supernatural cause. But on 
the following evening the aiOSiir became more iiiex- 
plicaljie; various articles in the room "were tlurown 
about; knives, forks, binishes, caps, dippers, padlocks, 
funnel, snuffers, soap — everything in short that waa 
moveable; whilst lights darted from corner to corner, 
and everything was in confusion; at the same time the 
lime fell, and the bj.owa continued. Upon this, the two 
fnends called up the servants, Knittel, the castle watch, 
and whoever else was at hand, to be witnesses of these 
mysterious operations. In the morning all was quiet, 
and generally continued so till about an hour after 
midnight. One evening, Kcm going into the above- 
mentioned chamber to fetch something, and hearing 
such an uproar that it almost drove him backwards to 
the door, Hahn caught up the light, and both rushed 
into the room, where they found a large piece of wood 
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lying dose to the wainscot. But supposing this to be 
the cause of the noise, who had set it in motion? For 
Kern was sure the door was shut, even whilst the noise 
was making ; neither had there been any wood in the 
room. Frequently, before their eyes, the knives and 
snuffei's rose from the table, and fell, after somc^ 
minutes, to the ground; and Hahn’s large shears were 
once lifted in this manner, between him and one ol 
the Prince’s cooks, and, falling to the ground, stuck 
into the floor. As some nights, however, passed quite 
quietly, Hahn was determined not to leave the rooms; 
but when, for three weeks, the disturbance was so con- 
stant that they could got no rest, they resolved on 
removing their beds into the large room above, in 
hopes of once more enjoying a little quiet sleep. Their 
hopes wer^ vain — the thumping continued as before ; 
and not only so, but articles flew about the room, which 
they were quite sure they had left below. ^ They may 
fling as thtiy wiU,’ cried Hahn, ^ sleep I must;’ whilst 
Kern began to undress, pondering on these matters as 
he walked up and down the room. Suddenly Hahn 
saw him stand, as if transfixed, before the looking glass, 
on which he had accidentally cast his eyes. He had 
so stood for ’some minutes, when he was seizedAvith a 
violent trembling, and turned from the mirror with 
his face as white as death. Hahn, fancying the cold 
of the uninhabited room had seized him, hastened to 
throw a cloak over him; when Kern, who was naturally 
very courageous, recovered himself,* and related, thoi^gh 
with trembling lips, that, as he had accidentally looked 
in the glass, he had seen a white female figure looking 
out of it; she was in front of his own image, which he 
distinctly saw behind her. At first he could not believe 
his eyes; he thought it must be fancy, and for that 
reason he had stood so long; but when he saw that the 
eyes of the figure moved, and looked into his, a shudder 
had seized him, and he had turned away. Hahn upon 
this advanced with firm steps to the front of the 
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mirror, and called upon the apparition to show itself 
to him; but he saw nothing, altlioiigli he remained a 
quaitjer of an hour beibrc the glass, and frequently- 
repeated his exhortation. Kcm then further related 
that the features of the apparition were veiy old, but 
not gloomy or morose; the expression indeed was rather 
that of indifference; but the fiice was very pale, and 
the head was mapped in a cloth which left only the 
features visible. 

“ By this time it was four o’clock in the morning — 
sleep was banished from their eyes, — and they resolved 
to return to the lower room, aiid have their beds 
brought back again; but the peo]>lc who were sent to 
fetcb them returned, dechu'iiig they could not open the 
door, although it did not ajopeai- to be fastened. They 
were sent back again; but a second and a third time 
they returned with the same answer. Then Hahn went 
himself, and opened it with the greatest case. The 
four servants, however, solemnly declared, that all their 
united strengths could make no im])ression on it. 

In tliis Avay a month had elapsed: the strange events 
at the castle had got sju’cad abroad; and amongst others 
who desired to convince themsc^lves of the fact were two 
Bavarien officers of dragoons, mimcly, (^^iptain Cornet 
and Lieutenant Magorle, of the regiment of Miniici. 
Magcrle offeriiig to remain in the room alone, the others 
left him, but scarcely had thty passed into the next 
aj)artmcnt, when they heard Ma-gei-le stoi-miiig like a 
nijiii in a passion, aiid cutting away at tlui tables and 
chairs with Ills sabre, whereupon the Captain thought 
it advisable, to return, in order to rescnic the furniture 
from his rage. They found tlicj door slnit, but he 
opened it on their summons, and related, in great ex- 
citement, that as soon as they had quitted the room, some 
cursed thing had begun to fling lime, and other matters, 
at him; and, having examined eveiy pai*t of the room 
without being able to discover the agent of the miscldef, 
he had fallen into a rage and cut madly about him. 
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‘‘The party now passed the rest of the evening 
together in the room, and the two Bavarians closely 
•watched Hahn and Kem, in order to satisfy themselves 
that the luysteiy was no trick of theirs. All at once, 
as they were quietly sitting at the table, the snuffers 
rose into the air, and fell again to the ground behind 
Magerle; and a leaden .ball flew at Halm, and hit him 
upon the breast, and presently afterwards they heard a 
noise at the glass door, as if somebody had stinck his 
fist through it, together with a sound of falling glass. 
On investigation they found the door entire, but a 
broken drinking-glass on the floor. By this time the 
Bavarians were convinced, and tliey retired from the 
room to seek repose in one more peaceful. 

“ Amongst other strange circumstances, the follow- 
ing, -which occurred to Hahn, is remarkalilc. One 
evening, about eight o’clock, being about to shave him- 
self, the im])loments for the purpose, which were lying 
on a pyramidal stand in a corner of the room, flew at 
him, one after the other — the soap-hox, the razor, the 
brush and the soap — and fell at his feet, although he 
was standing several paces from the pyramid. He and 
Kern, who was sitting at the table, laughed, for they 
-were now so* accustomed to these events that they only 
made them subjects of diversion. In the mean time. 
Halm 2)oured some water, which had been standing on 
the stove, in a ba.sin, observing as he dipped his finger 
into it, that it was of a nice heat for shaving. He 
seated himself before the table, and strapped his razor; 
but when he attempted to prepai’c the lather, the water 
bad cltjaii vanished out of the basin. Another time, 
Hahn was awakened by goblins throwing at liim a 
squeezed-up piece of sheet-lead, in which tobacco bad 
b^n -wiupped, and when he stooj^ed to juck it up, the 
self-same piece was flung at him again. When this was 
repeated a third time, Hahn flung a heavy stick at his 
invisible assailant. 

" Dorfel, the book-keeper, was frequently a witness 
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to these strange events. He once laid his cap on the 
table by the stove, when, being about to depart, he 
sought for it, it had vanished. Four or five times he 
examined the table in vain; presently afterwards he saw 
it lying exactly where he had placed it when he came 
in. On the same table, Knittel having once placed his 
cap, and drawn himself a seat, suddenly — although 
there was nobody near the table — ^lie saw it flying 
through the room to his feet, where it feU. 

Hahn now determined tp find out the secret him- 
self; and for this purpose seated himself; with two 
lights before him, in a position where he could see the 
whole of the room, and all the windows and doors it 
contained; but the same things occurred even when 
Hem was out, the servants in the stables, and nobody 
in the castle but himself; and the snufiers we^re as usu^ 
fiung about, although the closest observation could not 
detect by whom. 

The forest- master, Eadzensky, spent a night in the 
room; but although the two fiiends slept, he could get 
no rert. He was bombarded without intermission; and 
in. the morning, his bed was foimd full of all manner of 
household articles. 

“ One evening, in spite of all the drumming and 
flinging, Hahn was determined to sleep; but a heavy 
blow on the wall, close to his bed soon waked him from 
his slumbers. A second time he went to sleep, and was 
awaked by a sensation, as if sonic person had dipped 
his, finger in water, amd was sprinkling his face with it. 
He pretended to sleep again, whilst he watched Kera 
and Knittel, who were sitting at the table, the sensation 
of sprinkling returned; but he could find no water on 
his face. 

About this time, Hahn had occasion to make a 
journey far as Breslau; and when he returned he 
heard the strangest story of all. In order not to be 
alono in this mysterious chamber, Kern had engaged 
Halm’s servant, a man of about forty years of age, and 
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of entire singleness of character, to stay witli him. 
One night as Kern lay in his bed, and this man was 
standing near the glass door in conversation with him, 
to his utter amazement he beheld a jug of beer, which 
stood on a table, in a room, at some distance from 
him, slowly lifted to a height of about thi*ee feet, and 
the contents poured into a glass, that was standing there 
also, until the latter was half hilL The jug was then 
gently replaced, and the glass lifted and emptied, as by 
some one drinking: whilst John, the servant, exclaimed, 
in terrified surprise, ‘Lord Jesus! it swallows!* The 
glass was quietly replaced, and not a drop of beer was 
to be found on the floor. Hahn was about to reqtiire 
an oath of John, in confiimation of this fact; but 
forbore, seeing how ready the man was to take one, and 
satisfied of , the truth of the relation. 

“One night Knetsch, an inspector of the works, 
passed the night with the two friends, and in spite of the 
imintemaitting flinging they all three went to bed. 
There were lights in the room, and presently all three 
saw two na])kins, in the middle of the room, rise slowly 
up to the ceiling, and having there spread themselves 
out flutter down again. The china bowl of a pipe, 
belonging to item, flow about and was broken. Iviiives 
and forks were flung; and at last one of the latter fell 
on Halm’s head, though fortunately with the handle 
downwards; and having now endured this annoyance 
for two months, it was unanimously resolved to abandon 
this mysterious chamber for this flight at all events. 
John and Kem took up one of the bed»and carried it 
into the opposite room, but they were no sooner gone 
than a pitcher for holding chalybeate water flew to the 
feet of the two who remained behind, although no door 
was open, and a brass candlestick was flung to the 
ground In the opposite room the night passed quietly, 
although some sounds still issued the forsaken 
chamber. After thi^ there was a cessation to these 
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strange proceedings, and iiotliiiig more remarkable 
occuiTed, with the exception of the following cheum- 
stance. Some w’ceks after tlie above mentioned removal 
as llalin was returning homo, and crossing tlie bridge that 
leads to the castle gate, he heard the foot of a dog 
behind him. He looked round, and called rei)eatcdly 
on the name of a greyhound that was much attached 
to him, thinking it might be she, but although he 
still heard the foot, even when he ascended the stairs, 
as he could see nothing, he concluded it was an illusion. 
Scarccly, however, had he set foot within the room, 
than Kern advanced and took the door out of his hand, 
at the same time calling the dog by name; adding, how- 
ever, immediately that he thougJit he had seen tlio 
dog, but that he had no sooner called her than she dis- 
appeared. Hahn then inquired if he had really seen the 
dog. ‘ Ceitainly I did,’ replied Kern ; ‘ she was close behind 
you — half within the door — and that was the reason 
I took it out of your hand, lest, not observing licr, 
you should have shut it suddenly and crushed her. It 
was a white dog, and I took it for Flora.’ Search 
was immediately made for the dog, hut she was found 
locked up ill the stable, and had not been out of it the 
whole^day. It is certainly remarkable — even supposing 
Halm to have been deceived with respect to the foot- 
steps — that Kem should have seen a white dog behind 
him before he had heard a word on the subject from 
Ills friend, especially as there was no such animal in 
tjie neighbourhood^ besides, it was not yet dark, and 
Kern w^as verj'^ sharp-siglited. 

Hahn remained in the castle for half-a-year after 
this, without experiencing anything extraordinary; and 
even persons who had possession of these mysterious 
chambers were not subjected to any annoyance. 

“ The riddle, however, in spite of all the jjerquisi- 
tions and investigations that were set on foot remained 
unsolved — ^no explanation of these strange events could 
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be fotind; and even supposing any motive coifld exist, 
there was nobody in the ncighbourliood clever enough 
to have carried on such a system of perseeJution, wliich 
lasted so long tliat the inhabitants of the chamber be- 
came almost indiflerent to it. 

“ In conclusion, ic is only necessary to add that Coun- 
tiillor Hahn wrote down this account for liis own satis- 
faction, witli the strictest regard to truth. His words 
, are : — 

“ ‘ I have described thesi^ events exactly as I heard 
and saw them; from beginning to end 1 observed them 
with the most entire selt-possessioii. I had no fear, 
nor the slightest tendency to it ; yet the whole thing 
I’omains to me perfcclJy inexplicable. W ritten the 1 Utli 
!N^ovembor, 1808. 

Augustus Hahn, Councillor.* 

Doubtless many natural explanations of these phe- 
nomena will be suggested, by those who consider them- 
selves above the weakness of crediting stories of this 
dcscrijitioii. 8o]ne say that Kern was a dexteroujK 
juggl(‘r, who contrived to throw dust in the eyes of liis 
friend Ilaliii ; whilst others alHrm that both ITahii and 
Kern were intoxicated eviay evening. I did not lail 
to communicate these objections to Hahn, and here 
iusci't his answer. 

‘ After tlie events alluded to, I resided with Kem 
for a quarter of a year in another part of the Castle of 
•Slaweusick (which has ])ceu since struck by iiglitniug 
and burnt), without finding a solution of the mystery, 
or experiencing a repetition of the annoyance, which 
discontinued from the moment we quitted those parti- 
cular apiirtments. Those persons must suppose me veiy 
weak, who can imagine it possible, that with only on© 
€omx)aiiion, I could have been the subject of bis sport 
for two months without detecting him. As for Kem 
himself he was, from the first, very anxious to Icav© 
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the rooms ; Imt as I was unwilling to 3’esign. the hope 
of discovering some natural cause for these phenomena, 
I persisted in remaining; and the thing that at last 
induced me to yield to his wishes was his vexation at the, 
loss of his china pipe, which had been thrown against 
the wall and broken. Besides, jugglery requires a 
juggler, and I was frequently quite alone when these 
things occuiTed. It is equally ahsiird to accuse us 
of intoxiention. The wine tliere was too dear for us to 
drink at all, and we confined ourselves wholly to weak 
hccr. All the circumstances that happened arc not set, 
down in the narration ; hut my recollection of the whole 
is as vivid as if it liad occurred yesterday. We hat I 
also many witm^sscs, some of whom liave been mentioned 
Councillor Klenk also visited me at a later perittd, with 
every tlesire to investigate the mysterjt; and when one 
luorning he had mounted on a table for tbft jmrpose of 
doing so, and wiis knocking at the ceiling with a stick, 
a jiowder horn fell upon him, which he had just before, 
left on the table in another room. At that time Kerjt 
had been for some time absent. I neglected no possihk 
mcjiiis that could have led to a discovery of the secret; 
and at least as many people have blamed me, for iny 
unwillingness to believe in a sujiernaturul cause, as tlio 
reverse. Fear is not my faihng, as all who are 
acquainted with me know: and to avoid the possibility 
of error, I frequently asked others what they saw wheti 
I was myself present ; and their answ'ors always coin 
cided with what I saw myselfi From 1809 till 1811 I 
lived in Jacobswald, very near the Castle where tlu^ 
Prince himself was residing. I aiu aware that some- 
singular cii-cumstanccs occurred whilst he was there; 
but as I did not witness them myself, I cannot speak 
of them more particularly. 

^ I am still as unable as ever to account for those 
events, and I am content to submit to the hasty re- 
marks of the world, knowing that I have only related 
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the truth, and what luaiiy }x^r3ons now alive witnessed* 
as well as myself. 

‘ CorNClLLORllAHN. 

" ^ Ing(‘lfingcn, 24th August, 1828.* ” * 

Tlic only key to this inystory ever discovered was* 
that aftoi' th(i desl motion of the castle by lightning, 
v/hon tlic ruins were removed, there was found the 
F.k(.*lot()n of a man without a collin. His skull had 
hec*n rt] lit, and a sword lay by his side. 

Now, I am very wrell aware how absurd and im- 
possible these events will ai)pear to many people, and 
that they will have recourse to any cxplanatioi» rather 
than admit them for facts. Yet, so late as the year 
18oO, pv suit w’as brf)iight before the Sherifl‘ of Edin- 
burgh, in w^iich Captain Molesworth was defendant* 
and tlie landlord of the house he inhabited (which was 
at Trinity, about a couple of miles from Edinburgh) 
was plaintiff, founded upon circiiinstances not so varied* 
ccHainly, hut quite as ine.v]3liciibl(j. The suit lasted 
two 3 -(;a)’s, and I have? been favoured with the parti - 
culars of the ease by Mr. M. L., the advocate cmj joyed 
by the plaintiff, w^ho spent many houra in examining 
the numerous Witnesses, several of wdioni were oflicers of 
the anny, and gentlemen of undoubted honour and 
capacity ibr observation. 

Captain MoleswoHh took the house of a Mr. Webster, 
who resided in the adjoining one, in May or Jui\e* 
1835 ; and wlien he had been in it {j,bout two months* 
he began to complain of sundry extraordinary noises, 
which, finding it impossible to account ibr, he took it 
into his Lead, sti-angely enough, were made by Mr. 
Webster. The latter naturally represented that it was 
not probable he should desire to damage the reputation, 
of his own house, or drive his tenant out of it, and 
letorted the accusation. Still, as these noises and 


* Translated from the original German. — C. C. 
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knockings continued, Captain M., not only lifted the 
koards in tlje room most infected, but actually made 
lioles in the wall which divided his residence from Mr. 
"W.’s, for the purpose of detecting the delinquent — of 
course without success. Do whrat they would, the 
thing went on just the same; footsteps of invisible 
feet, knockings, and scratch! ngs, and rustling.^, first on 
one side, and then on the other, were heard daii^ and 
nightly. Sometimes this unseen agent soeiiu'd to }>e 
knocking to a certain tune, and if a question wen^ 
luldrcssed to it which could be answered numerically, 
ns, “ How many people there are in this room?” for ex- 
ample, it would answer by so many knocks. The beds, 
too, were occasionally heaved up, as if somebody were 
underneath, and where the knockings v/ere, the wall 
trembled visibly, but, search as they would, no one 
could be found. Captmii Mok^sworth had had two 
daughters, one of whom, named Matilda, had lattily 
died; the other, a girl between twelve and thirteen, 
called Jane, was sickly, and generally kept her bed ; 
and, as it was observed that, wherever she was, those 
noises most frequently prevailed, Mr. Wcibster, who 
did not like the ma^a fania that was attaching itself 
to liis house, declared that she made, them, whilst the 
j)eoplc in the neighbourhood believed that it was the 
ghost of Matilda, warning her sister tliat she was soon 
to follow. Sheriff’s officers, masons, justices of peac(\ 
and the officers of the regiment quartered at Leith, who 
>vero friends of Captain M., all came to his aid, in 
hopes of detecting or fHghtening away his tormentor, 
but in vain. Sometimes it was said to be a trick of 
somebody outside the house, and then tliey fomiod a 
cordon round it ; and next, as the poor sick g i I was 
suspected, they tied her up in a hag, hut it was all to 
no purpose. 

At length, ill and wearied out by the annoyances and 
the anxieties attending the affair, Captain M. quitted 
the house, and Mr. W. brought an action against him 
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for the dauijiges committed, hy lifting the^ boards, 
V)reaking the walls, and firing at the wainscot, as well 
as for the injury done to liis Louse by saying it was 
haimted, wliicli prevented other tenants taking it. 

TJie poor young lady died, hastened out of tlio world, 
it is said, by the sevei*e measures used whilst she was 
under suspicion; and the persons that have since in- 
habited the house ha^•c exjKirienced no repetition of the 
annoyance. 

Tl)e manner in which these strange persecutions 
attaeli themselves to certain j^ersons and i)lace3, seems 
somewhat analogous to another class of cases, which 
hear a great similarity to what was formerly called 
posaeffsioii; and I must here observe, that many Oeiinau 
physicians maintain, that to this day instances of 
genuine possession occur, and there are several works 
piiblisluxl in their language on the subject; and for this 
malady they consider magnetLsm the only renieily, all 
others being worse than useless. Indeed, tlioy look 
u]»oii 'possfisaion itself as a demono-magnetic state, in 
wliicli the patient is in lupport with mischievous oi 
evil spirits; as in the Agatho (or good) magnetic static, 
wliicli is tlie opposite pole, he is in rapport with good 
oikm; and th^y particularly warn theii* readers ^.gainst 
confounding this inlliction with cases of epilepsy or 
mania. They assert, that although iiistanc(‘s are com- 
paratively rare, both sexes and all ages are eiiually 
suliject to this mi.sfoitune; and that it is quite an error 
to siqipose, either, that it lias ceased since the Hesur- 
roction of Christ, or that the e.xpressipii used in tlie 
vSeriptures iiossessed by a devil,” meant meredy insauity^ 
or convulsions. Tliis disease, which is not contagious, 
was well known to the Greeks; and in later times 
Hofman lias recorded several well established instances. 
Amongst the distinguish ing symjitoms, they reckon the 
paticiit’.s spcakhig in a voice that is not his own, 
frightful convulsions and motions of the body, whick 
arise suddenly, without any previous indisposition— 
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bliispheiuOTis and obscene talk, a knowledge of what is 
8ecr<?!t, and of the future — a vomiting of extraordinary 
things, such as hair, stones, pins, needles, <kc., <fec. I 
need scarcely observe that this opinion is not itnivcrsid 
in Germany; still it obtains amongst many who have 
had considerjihlc opj)ortunitics for observation. 

Dr. Bardili had a case in the year 1830, wliich lu! 
cx)nsidered decidedly to be one of ])osse.ssion. The 
patient was a p(‘asjint woman, aged thii'ty-fonr, who 
never had any sickness whatever; and the whole of 
whose bodily functirais continued perfectly reguhn' 
whilst she exhibited the following strange pheuomemi. 
T must observe that she wsis happily manied, had three 
children, was not a fanatic, and bore an exeelhait clia- 
ractor for regularity and industry, when, without any 
warning or perceptible cause, slie was seizfjd with the 
most (jxtraordinary convulsions, whilst a sti aiigc voice 
proceeded from Jicr, wliitdi assumed to be that of an 
unblessed spirit, who Iiad fonnciiy inhabittni a human 
form. Whilst these fits were on her, she entirely lost 
her own individuality, and bcjcaine this person; on ro- 
tuming to herself, her understanding and character 
were as entire as befoiv. The blas})liemy and cursing, 
imd barking and screeching, were dreadiul. She was 
wounded and injured severely by the violent falls and 
blows she gave herself’; and when she had an intermis- 
sion, she could do notliing but weep over what they 
ttdd her had passed, and the state in which she saw 
hgrself. She was Haoi-eover reduced to a skeleton; for 
when she wantpd to eat, the spoon was turned round in. 
her hand, and she often fasted for days togcither. This 
affliction lasted for three years; all remedies liiiled, and 
the only alleviation she obtained was by the continue: I 
and earnest prayers of those about her and her own; 
ibr although this demon did not bkc prayers, and 
vioh ntly opposed her kneeling down, even forcing her 
to outrageous fits of laughter, stiU they liad a power 
over him. It is remarkable that pregnancy, confine- 
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racnt, and the nursing her child, made notithe least 
difference in this woman’s condition. All went on 
regularly, hut the demon kept his post. At length, 
being magnetised, the patient fell into a partially som- 
iianihulic state, in which another voice was heard to 
proceed from her, being that of her protecting spirit, 
whicli encouraged her to patience and hope, and pro- 
mised that the evil guest would he obliged to vacate his 
quarters. She often now fell into a magnetic state 
witljout the aid of a magnetiser. At the end of tliree 
years she was entirely relieved, and as well as ever. 

Iji the case of Ilosina Wildiii, aged ten years, which 
tKJCuiTcd at Pleidelsheim, in 1834, the demon used to 
;oniourice himself by crying out, “ Here I am again !” 
Whereupon the weak exliausted child, who had been 
lying like one dead, would rage and storm in a voice 
like a man’s, perform the most extraordinary move- 
ments and feats of violence and strength, till he wonld 
cry out, Now I must be off agaiu !” This spirit 
spoke generally in the plural number, for he said, 
she had another beside himself, a dumb devil, who 
plagued licr most. “ He it is that twirls her round 
and round, distorts her features, turns her eyes, locks 
her teeth, <fec. What he bids me, I must do !” This 
child was at length cured by magnetism. 

Barbara Bieger, of Steinbach, aged ten, in 1S34, was 
possessed by two spirits^ who spoke in two distinctly 
different mde voices and dialects; one said he had for- 
merly been a mason, the other gave himself out for a 
deceased provisor; the latter of whom was much the 
worst of the two. When they spoke, the child closed 
her eyes, and when she opened them again, she knew 
nothing of what they had said. The mason confessed 
to have been a great sinner, but the provisor was proud 
and hardened, and would confess nothing. They often 
commanded food, and made her eat it, which, when 
she recovered her individuality, she felt nothing of, but 
was very hnngiy. The maaon was very fond of brandy; 
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and drank a givat deal; and if not brouglit when he 
ordered it, liis raging and storming was dreadful. In 
her own individuality, the child had the greatest aver- 
sion to this liriuor. Tliey treated her for worms and 
other disorders, without the least elfoct; till at length, 
by magiietisni, the mason wa,s cast out. The provisor 
was more tenacious, but, linally, they got rid of him, too, 
and the girl remained quite well. 

In 1835, a resi)ectable citizen, whose full name is not 
given, was bronglit to Dr. Kcrner. He was aged thirty- 
seven, and till the last seven yejns had been unexcep- 
tionable in conduct and chametor. An unaccountable 
change had, however, come over him in his thirtieth 
year, Avhich made his family very unhappy; and at 
length, one day, a strange voice suddenly s[>oke out of 
him, saying, that he was the late magistrate, kS., and 
that he had been in him for six years. When tliis 
sj)irit was dri^'cu out, by magnetism, the man foil to 
the earth, and was almost tom to lueccs by the violence 
of the struggle; he then lay for a space as if dead, and 
arose quite well and free. 

In another case, a young woman at Gru]q)enbach 
was quite in her senses, and heard tlie voic(i of lier 
dcmoiji (who was also a deceased person) sj^eak out of 
her, without liaving any power to suppress it. 

In short, instances of this description seem hy no 
means rare; and if such a j)henomenon as possession 
ever did exist, I do not sec what right we have to 
assei-t that it exist^s no longer, since, in fact, we know 
nothing about it; only, that being determined to admit 
nothing so contrary to the ideas of the present day, we 
set out by deciding that the thing is impossible. 

Since these cases occur in other countries, no doubt 
they must do so in this; and, indeed, I have met with 
one instance much more remarkable in its details tlian 
any of those above-mentioned, which occurred at 
Bishopwearmouth, near Sunderland, in the year 1 840; 
jBsid as the particulars in this case have been published 
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and attested l)y two physicians and two surgeDns/ net 
to mention tlio evidence of nnmerous other persons, I 
think we arc bound to accept the facts, whatever inter- 
pretation we may cliooso to put upon them. 

The patient, named Mary Jobson, was between twelve 
and tliirtecn years of age; her ]>arents, respectable 
people in humble life, and hei'self an attendant on a 
Sunday school. She became ill in November, 1839, 
and was soon afterwards seized with terrific fits, which 
continued, at intervals, for eleven weeks. It was dur- 
ing this j)oriod that the family first observed a strange 
knocking, which they could not account for. It was 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another; and 
even about the bed, when the girl lay in a quiet sleep, 
with lier hands folded outside the clothes. They next 
heard a strange voice, Avhich told them circumstances 
they did not know, but whicli they afterwards found to 
be correct. Then, there was a noise like the clashing 
of arms, and such a rumbling that tlio tenant below 
thonglit tho house was coming dowir ; footsteps where 
nobody was to be seen, water falling on the floor, 
no one knew whence, locked dooi‘s opened, and abovo 
all, sounds of inotiixbly sweet music. The doctors and 
the lather wca'e suspicions, and every precaution was 
taken, but no solution of the mystery could be found. 
This S 2 >irit, however, was a good one, and it preached 
to tliom, and gave tlicin a great deal of good advice. 
Many persons went to witness this strange, pheno- 
menon, and some were desired to go by the voice, when 
in their own homes. Thus Elizabetli Gauntlett, whilst 
attending to some domestic affairs at hoitie, was startled 
hy hearing a voice say, “ Be thou faithful, and thou 
shall see the woi'ks of thy God, and shalt hear with 
thine ears She cried out, “ My God ! what can this 
be I” and presently she saw a laigc white cloud near 
her. On the same evening, tho voice said to her, “Marv 
•Tobson, one of your scholars, is sick; go and see her; 
and it will be good for you.’’ Tliis person did not know 
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whero tlj/e child lived ; but having inquired the address, 
she went : and at the door she heard the same voice bid 
her go up. On entering the room, she heard another 
voice, soft and beautiful, whicli bade her be faithful, 
and said, “ I am the Virgin Mary.” Tids voice pro- 
mised her a sign at home ; and accordingly that night, 
whilst reading the Bible, she heard it say, ‘‘Jemima, 
be not afraid; it is I : if you keep my commandments, 
it shall be well with you.” When she repeated her 
visit, the same things occurred, and she heard the most 
exquisite music. 

The same sort of phenomena were witnessed by eveiy- 
body who went — ^the immoral were rebuked, the good 
encouraged. Some were bidden instantly de 2 )art, and 
were forced to go. The voices of several deceased 23er- 
eons of tile family were also heard, and made revela- 
tions. 1 

Once the voice said, “ Look up, and you shall see the 
sun and moon on the ceiling !” and immediately there 
appeared a bcautifiil representation of these planets in 
lively coloims, viz., gi*een, yellow, and orange. More- 
over, these ligures were permanent; but the father, who 
was a long time sceptical, insisted on whitewashing 
them over ; however, they still remained , visible. 

Amongst other tilings, the voice said that though the 
child appeared to suU’er, that she did not; that she did 
not know where her body w“as, and that her own spirit 
liad left it and another had entered; and that her body 
was made a siieaking-iruiiipet. The voice told the 
family and visitors many things of their divStant friends, 
which proved true. 

The girl twice saw a divine form standing by her 
' ledside who spoke to her, and Josejih Bagg, one of the 
persons who had been invited by the voice to go, saw 
a beautiful and heavenly figure come to his bedside 
about eleven o’clock at night, on the 17tli January. It 
was in male attire, sun’ounded by a radiance; it came 
u second time on the same night. On each occasion it 
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opened liis curtains and looked at him beiign&ntly, 
remsiming about a quarter of an hour. When it went 
away, the curtains fell back in their former position. 
One day, whilst in the sick child’s room, Margaret 
Watson saw a lamb, which passed through the door 
and entered a place where the father, John Jobsou, 
was ; but he did not see it. 

One of the most remarkable features in this case is 
the beautiful music which was heard by all parties, as 
well as tlie family, including the luibelieving father, 
and, indeed, it seems to have been, in a great degree, 
this tliat converted him at last. Tliis music was heard 
repeatedly during a space of sixteen weeks; sometimes 
it \Yii8 like an organ, hut more beautiful; at others, 
there was singing of holy songs, in parts, and the words 
distinctly heard. The sudden appearance of water in 
tile room, *too, was most unaccomitable; for they felt 
it, and it was really water. When the voice desired 
that water should be sprinkled, it immediately appeared 
as if sprinkled. At another time a sign being promised 
to the sceptical father, water would suddenly ap]>ear on. 
the floor; this happened not once, but twenty times.” 

During the whole coiir.se of this affair the voices told 
them that tlusire was a miracle to be wrought on this 
eliild; and accordingly, on the 22nd of June, when she 
was as ill as ever, and they were only praying for her 
death, at five o’clock the voice ordered that her clothes 
.should bo laid out, and that everybexly should leave the 
room, except the infant, which wfis two years and a half 
old. I’liey obeyed; and having been outside the do*or 
.i (quarter of an hour, the voice cried, “^ome in!” and 
when they entered they saw the girl completely di'essed 
and quite wiill, sitting in a chair with the infant on her 
knee, and she had not an hour’s illness from that time 
i iU the report was published, which was on the 30th of 
January, 1841. 

Now, it is very easy to laugh at all tliis, and assert that 
these tilings never happened, because they are absurd 
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and iftipcrssible; but wliilst honest, well-meaniiig, and 
intelligent people, who were on the sj)ot, assert that 
they did, I colifess I find myself constrained to believe 
them, however much I find in the case which is discre- 
pant with my notions. It was not an affair of a day 
or an hour : there was ample time for observation, for 
the phenomena continued from the 9tli of February to 
the 22nd of June; and the determined unbelief of the 
father, with i*epfard to the possibility of spiritual api)ear- 
ances, insomuch that he ultimately expressed gi'eat 
i-ci^jret for the liai*slmess he had used — is a tolerable 
security against imposition. Moreover, they iicitina- 
ciously refused to receive an}*- money or assistance 
wliatever, and were more likely to suffer in public 
opinion than othciwise by the avowal of these cireum- 
stances; 

Dr. Kcid Clariny, who publishes the j’epoi’c, w^itli the 
attestations of the wdtiiesses, is a physician of many 
years’ experience, and is also, I believe, the original 
inventor of the safety lamp; and he declares his entire 
conviction of the facts, assun'ng his readers tliat many 
persons holding liigli rank in the Established Olnircli, 
ministers of other denominations, as well as many lay- 
members of socitity, highly ranjiccted for learning and 
piety, arc equally satisfied,” When ho first saw the 
child lying on her bfick, apparently insensible, with her 
eyes suffused with florid blood, he felt assured tliat she 
liad a disease of the brain; and he was not in the least 
<lisposed to believe in the mysterious juirt of the affair, 
till subsequent investigation compelled him to do so; 
and that his bc'/ief is of a very decidi^d character we may 
feel assured, when lie is content to submit to all the 
obloquy he must incm' by avowing it.^' 

He adds, that since the girl has been quite w’oll, both 
her family and that of Joseph Ragg have frequently heard 

• T>r. Clauny informs me that Mary ,7obson is now a very well 
•dacated and extremely respectable youu^f woman. 
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the same heavenly music a,s they did during lier ill- 
ness; and a Mr. Torbock, a surgeon, wlio expresses 
himself satislied of the truth of the above particulars, 
also mentions another case, in which ho as well as a 
ilying person he was attending, heard divine music just 
b(^fore the dissolution. 

Of this last ])]jenomcnon, namely, sounds ay of 
lieavenly music being heai-d when a death was occur- 
i*ing, I have mot with nuinfTous instances. 

From investigation of the above case, J>r. Clanny hsis 
arrived at the conviction tliat the spiritual world do 
occ.asionally identify themselves with our affairs, and 
Dr. Drury asserts, that besides this instance he has met 
with another circumstance which has left him iirnily 
convinced that we live in a world of spirits, and that 
he has been in the presence of an unearthly being, who 
had passed that bourne from which, it is said, no 
traveller returns.”* 

But the most extraordinary case I have yet met with 
is the following; because it is one wliich cannot by any 
possibility be attributed to disease or illusion. It is 
furnished to me from the most undoubted authority, 
and I give it as I received it, with the omission of the 
names. I have indeed in this instancti thought,it right 
to change the initial, and substitute G. for the right 
one, the jiarticulars being of a nature which demand 
delicacy, as regards the parties concerned: — 

“Mrs. S. C. Hall, in early life, was intimately ac- 
fjuainted with a family named , G., one of whom, 
Ilichard G., a young officer in the army, was subject* to 
a hai’assing visitation of a kind that is usually regarded 
iiS supernatm’al. Mrs. H. once proposed to 2:)ay a visit 
to her particular friend, Catherine G., but wais told that 
it would not be convenient exactly at that time, as 
liichard was on the point of coming liorne. She thought 
the inconvenience consisted in the want of a bed room. 


* Alluding, I conclude, to Uie affair at Williiigton. 
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and spolie of .sleoping with Miss Or., but found that 
the objection really lay in the fact of Kichard being 
“haunted,” which rendered it impossible for anybody 
else to be comfortable in the same house with him. A 
few weeks after Richard’s return, Mrs. H. heard of Mrs. 
G.’s being extrcinoly ill ; and found, on going to call, 
that it was owing to notliing but the distress the o]»i 
lady suffered in consequence of the stranger circum- 
stance connected with her son. It appeared that 
llichard, wherever he was, at home, in c^imp, in lodg- 
ings, abroad, or in his own country, was liable to be 
visited in his bed-room at night by et^rtain extraor- 
diimiy noises. Any light he kept in the room wjis 
sure to be put out. Something went beating about 
the walls and his bed, making a great noise, and often 
sniiting close to his face, I.>ut never becoming visible. 
If a c’age-bird was in his room, it was ceAain to be 
found dead in the morning. If he kept a dog in the 
apaitment, it would make away from him as soon hf 
relciised, and never come near him again. Ilis brother, 
oven his mother, had slept in the room; but the visita- 
tion took place as usual. According to Miss G.’s 
report, sluj and otlier members of the family would 
listen at the bed-room door after Ricdiard had gone 
to sleep, and would hear the noises commence, and 
they would then hear him sit up and express his vexa- 
tion hy a few military execrations. The young man, 
at length, was obliged by this pest to quit the army, 
and gi.» upon half-nay. Under its influence lie be- 
caihc a sort of Cain; for wherever he lived, the annoy- 
ance was so gi^t that he was quickly obliged to re- 
move. Mrs. H. heard of him having ultimately gone 
to settle in Ireland, where, however, according to the 
report of a brother whom she met about four years ago, 
the visitation which afflicted himi in his early years, 
was in no degree abated.” 

This cannot be called a case of possession, but seems 
to be one of I’apport, which attaches this invisible 
tormentor to his victim. 
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In a former chapter, I alluded to the forms seen float- 
ing over graves, hy Billing, PfeAcFs amanuensis. By 
some persons, this luminous form is stien only as a light, 
just IIS occurs ill many of the apparition cases I have 
rdated. ITow far Baron Reichcnhach is correct in his 
conclusion, ^that these figures are merely the result of 
the cluunical process going on below, it is impossible for 
any one at ju’csent to fway. The fact that tliese liglits do 
not always hover over the giiives, but sometimes move 
from th<an, militates agiunst this opinion, as I have before 
obs<TV(;(l; mid the insubstantial nature of tlie form 
which r(?constructcd itself after Pfeflel had passed his 
stick through it, proves nothing, since the same is 
assort(jd of all ap])aritions I meet with, let them be 
seen where tiny may, except in such very extraordinary 
(^ases as that of tho Bride of Corinth, supposing that 
story to he tine. 

At the same time, although these cases are not made? 
out to be chemical phenomena, neither are wc entitled 
to class tliorti under the lK?ad of what is commonly un- 
derstood by the word ghost; whereby we comprehend 
a shadowy sliape, informed by an intelligent spirit. But 
there are some (;ases, a few of which I will mention, 
that it seems extremely difficult to include under one 
category or the other. 

The late Lieutenant-General Robertson of Lawers, 
who served during the whole of the American war, 
brought home with him, at its termination, a negro. 
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wlio Woi^t by the name of Black Tom, and who con- 
tinned in his service. The room aj^propriated to the 
use of this man in the General’s town residence — I 
5peak of Edinburgh — ^was on the ground floor ; and he 
-vas heard frequently to complain that he could not rest 
in it, for that every night the figure of a lietidless lady, 
with a child in her arms, rose out of the hearth and 
frightened him dreadfully. Of course nobody believed 
this story, and it was supposed to be the dream of in- 
toxication, as Tom was not remarkable for sobriety; but 
strange to say, when the old mansion was pulled down 
to build Gillespie’s Hospital, which stands on its site, 
there was found under the heiirth-stonc in that apart- 
ment, a box containing the body of a female, from 
which the head liad been severed ; and Ijesidc her lay 
the remains of an infant wi*apt in a pillow-case, trimmed 
with lace. She appeared, poor lady, to haVe been cut 
off in the “blossom of her sins;” for she was dressed, 
and her scissors were yet hanging by a ilbbon to her 
side, and her thimble was also in the box, having, appa- 
rently, fallen from the sluivolled finger. 

Now, whether we are to consider this a ghost, or a 
phenomenon of the same nature as that seen by Billing, 
it is difficult to decide. Somewhat similar is the fol- 
lowing* case, which I have borrowed from a lil<tle work 
entitled “ Supornaturalism in New England.'* Not only 
does this little extract prove that the same })lienomcna, 
be they interpreted as they may, exist in all parts of 
the world, but I think it will he granted me, that 
although we have*^ not here the confirmation that 
time furnished ’in the former instance, yet it is difficult 
to suppose that this uncxcitable person should have 
been the subject of so exti-aordinaiy a spectral illusion. 

“ Whoever has seen Great Pond, in tlio cast jiai’ish 
of Haverhill, has seen one of the^vciy loveliest of the 
thousand little lakes or ponds of New England. With its 
.soft slopes of greenest verdure — its white and sparkling 
sand-rim — ^its southern hem of jiirie and maple, mir- 
rored, with spray and leaf, in the glassy water — its 
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graceful hill-senfcinela round about, white with^ the 
orchard bloom of spring, or tasselled with tlio corn of 
autumn — its long sweep of blue waters,’ broken here 
and there by picturesque headlands — it would seem a 
spot, of all others, where sj>irits of evil must shrink, 
rebuked and abaslied, from the j>reRence of the bcautiliiL 
Yet here, too, has tlie shadow of the supernatural fallen. 
A lady of my acquaintance, a staid, unimaginative 
church member, states that a few years ago, she was 
standing in the angle formed by two roads, one of which 
traverses the pond shore, tlie other leading over the hill 
which rises abruptly from the water. It was a warm 
summer evening, just at simsct. She was startled by 
the appearance of a horse and cai-t, of tlie kind used a 
century ago in New England, driving rapidly down the 
steep hni-side, and crossing the wall a few yards before 
her, without noise or displacing of a stomj. The driver 
sat sternly erect, with a fierce countenance, grasping 
the reins tightly, and looking neither to the right nor 
the left. Beliind the cart, and a])par(nitly lashed to it, 
was a woman of gigantic size, her countenance con- 
vulsed with a blended expression of rage and agony, 
writhing and struggling, like Laocoon in the folds of 
the serpent, 'Her head, neck, feet, and arim^ wei'e 
naked; wild locks of grey hair streamed back from 
temples corrugated and darkened. The horrible cavah 
cade swept by across the street, and disappeared at the 
margin of the pond.” 

Many persons will have hoai*d o^ the “ Wild TroO|) 
of Kodeustein,” but few are awai’c of the curious amount 
of evidence there is in fiivour of the "strange belief 
which prevails amongst the inhabitants of that region. 
The story goes, that the former possessors of the castle of 
Hodenstein and Schnellert, were robbers and piratesf, 
who committed, in conjunction, all manner of enormities; 
and that, to this day, the troop, with their horses and 
carriages and dogs, are heardj every now and then, 
wildly rushing along the road betwixt the two castles. 
This sounds l^e a fiiiry tale; yet so much was it be- 
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lievefl, t^iat up to the middle ol the last centuiy regular 
reports were made to the authorities in the neighbour- 
hood; of the periods when the troop had j)asscd. Since 
that, the Landgericht or Court Leet has been removed 
to Furth, and they trouble themselves no longer about 
the Eodenstein Troop: but a traveller named Wirth, 
who a few years ago undertook to examine into the 
aflTair, declares the people assert that the passagti of the 
visionary cavalcade still continues; and they assured 
him that certain houses that lie saw lying in ruins 
were in that state, because, as they lay directly in the 
way of the troop, they were uninhabitable. Tliere is 
seldom anything seen; but the sound of carriage wheels, 
horses’ feet, smacking of whips, blowing of horns, and 
the voice of these tierce hunters, of men urging tlicm 
on, are the sounds by which they recognise that the 
troop is passing from one castle to the othdr; and at a 
spot which was formerly a blacksmith’s, hut is now a 
carpenter’s, the invisible Lord of llodenstein still stops 
to have his horse shod. Mr. Wirth copied several of 
the depositions out of the court records, and thcjy are 
brought down to June, 17G4. This is ceii-aiuly a 
strange story; but it is not much more so than tliat of 
the black man, which I know to he true.* 

During the seven years’ war in Germany, a drover 
lost his life in a drunken squj^hlc on the high road. 

For some time there was a sort of rude tombstone, 
with a cross on it, to mark the spot where his body was 
interred; but this has long fallen, and a mile-stone now 
fills its ]>lace. Nevertheless, it continues commonly 
asserted by th’e coimtiy people, and also by various 
travellers, that they have been deluded in that spot by 
seeing, as they imagine, herds of beasts, which on 
investigation prove to be merely visionaiy. Of course, 
many people look upon this as a superstition; but a 
very singular confirmation of the story occurred in the 
year 1826, when -two gentlemen and two ladies were 
passing the spot in a post carriage. One of these was a 
clergyman, and none of them had ever heard of the 
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phenomenon said to he attached to the j)lace« t'bey 
had been discussing the prospects of the minister, who 
was on his way to a vicarage, to which he liad just 
been appointed, when they saw a large flock of sheep, 
which stretched quite across the road, and was accom- 
panied by a shepherd and a long haired black dog. As 
to moot cattle on that road was nothing uncommon, 
and indeed they had met several droves in the course of 
the day, no remark was made at the moment, till sud- 
denly each looked at the other and said, ‘-'What is 
become of the sheep f’ Quite perplexed at their sudden 
disappearance, they called to the postillion to stop, and 
all got out, in order to mount a little elevation and Ipok 
around, but still unable to discover them, they now 
bethought themselves of asking the postillion where 
they were : when, to their infinite surprise, they learnt 
that he had not seen them. Upon this, they bade 
liim quicken his pace, that they might overtake a 
carriage that had passed them shortly before, and 
inquire if* that party liad seen the sheep; but they 
had not. 

Four years later, a postmaster named J. was on the 
sjuiie road, driving a carriage in which were a clergyman 
and his wif’e, ^hen he saw a largo flock of sheep near 
the same spot. Seeing they were very fine wethers^ 
and supposing them to huve been bought at a sheep- 
fair that was tlien taking place a few mdes off, J. drew 
up his reins and stopped his horses, turning at the same 
time to the clergyman to say, that ha wanted to inquire 
the price of the sheep, as he intended going next day 
to the fair himself. Whilst the minister was asking 
him what sheep he meant, J. got down and found him- 
self in the midst of the animals, the size and beauty of 
which astonished him. They passed him at an unusual 
rate, whilst he made^'his way through them to find the 
shepherd, when, on getting to the end of the flock, 
they suddenly disappeared. He then first learnt that 
his fellow travellers had not seen them at all. 

Now if such cases as these are not pure illusionsr 
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whicll 1 confess I find it diflicult to believe, we must 
suppose that tlie animals and all the extraneous cir- 
cumstances are produced by the magical will of the 
spirit, either acting on the constructive imagination of 
the seers, or else actually constructing the ethereal 
forms out of the elements at his command; just as we 
have supposed an apparition able to present liimself with 
whatever dress or appliances he conceives; or else w^j 
must conclude these forms to have some relation to the 
mystery called palingenesia w^hich I have previously 
alluded to; although the motion and change of place 
render it diflicult to bring them under this category. 
As for the animals, although the drover was slain, they 
were not; and therefore, even granting tliem to have 
souls, we cannot look upon thorn as tlio apparitions of 
the flock. Neither can we consider the numerous 
instances of armies seen in the air to be Apparitions; 
and yet these phenomena arc so well established, that 
they have been accounted for by supposing them to be 
atmospherical reflections of armies elsewhere in actual 
motion. But how are wc to account for the visionary 
troops which are not seen in the air, but on the very 
ground on which the seers themselves stand? whicli 
was tlie case especially with those seen in Havarah 
Park, near Ripley, in the year 1812. These soldiers 
wore a white uniform, and in centre was a personage 
in a scarlet one. 

After performing several evolutions, the body began 
to march in perfect order to the summit of a hill, 
passing the spectators at the distance of about one 
hundred yards. They amounted to several hundreds, 
and marched in a column, four deep, across about 
thirty acres; and no sooner were they passed, than 
another body, far more numerous, but dressed in dark 
clothes, arose and marched after them, without any ap~ 
parent hostility. Both parties having reached the top 
of the hill, and there formed what the spectators called 
an L, they disappeared down the other side, and were 
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«een no more; but at that moment a volume smoke 
arose like the discharge of a park of artillery, which was 
so thick that the men could not, for two or three 
minutes, discover their own cattle. They then hurried 
home to relate what tliey had seen, and the impression 
made on them is described as so great, that they could 
never allude to the subject without emotion. 

One of them was a farmer of the name of Jackson, 
aged forty-five; the other was a lad of fifteen, called 
Turner; and they were at the time herding cattle in 
the park. The scene seems to have lasted nearly a 
quarter of an hour, during which time they were quite 
in possession of themselves, and able to make renuirks 
to each other on what they saw. They were both men 
of excellent character and uniinpeached vemcity, inso- 
much that nobody who knew them doubted that they 
actually saw what they described, or, at all events, 
believed that they did. It is to be observed also, that 
the ground is not swampy, nor subject to any cxliala- 
tions. 

About the year 1750, a visionary army of the same 
description was seen in the neighbourhood of Inverness 
by a respectable farmer, of Plenary, and his son. The 
number of tr<A)ps was very great, and they had not the 
slightest doubt tliat they were otherwise than sub- 
stantial forms of flesh and blood. They counted at 
least sixteen pairs of columns, and had abundance of 
time to observe every particular. The front ranks 
marched seven abrciist, and were accompanied by a gopd 
many women and children, who were copying tin cans 
and other implements of cookery. The men were 
clothed in red, and their arms shone brightly in the 
sun. In the midst of them was an animal, a deer, or a 
horse, they could not distinguisli which, that they were 
driving furiously forward with their bayonets. The 
younger of the two men observed to the other, that 
every now and then, the rear ranks were obliged to run 
to overtake the van; and the elder one, who had been 
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a soldi erf remarked that that was always the case, and 
recommended him, if he ever served, to try and march 
in the front. ' There was only one mounted officer; he 
rode a grey dragoon horse, and wore a gold-laced hat, 
and blue Hussar cloak, with wide open sleeves lined 
with red. The two spectators ohs(?rved him so par- 
ticularly that they said afterw^ards they should reco- 
gnise him anywhere. They were, however, afraid of 
being ill-treated, or forced to go along with the troops, 
whom they concluded had come from Ireland, and 
landed at Kyntyrc; and whilst they were climbing 
over a dyke to get out of their way, the whole thing 
vanished. 

Some years since, a phenomenon of the same sort 
was observed at Paderbom, in Westphalia, and seen 
by at least tliirty persons, as well as by horses and dogs, 
as was discovered by the demeanour of tlidse animals. 
In October, 1836, on the very same spot, there was a 
review of twenty thousand men ; and the people then 
concluded that the fonner vision was a second sight 

A similar circumstance occurred in Stockton Forest 
some years ago; and there are many recorded elsewhere, 
one especially in the year 1686, near Lanark, where for 
several afternoons in the months of Jmie and July, 
there were seen, by numerous spectators, companies of 
men in arms, marching in order by the banl^ of the 
Clyde, and other companies meeting them, &c., &c.; 
added to which there were showers of bonnets, hats, 
gpns, swords, &c., which the seers described with the 
greatest exactness. All who were present could not 
see these thin^, and Walker relates, that one gentle- 
man, particularly, was turning the thing into ridicule, 
calling the seers ‘‘ Damned witches and warlocks, with 
the second sight I” boasting that “ The devil a thing 
he could see !” when he suddenly exclaimed, with feai* 
and trembling, that he now saw it all; and entreated 
those who did n’ot see to say nothing — a change that 
may be easily accounted for, be the phenomena of what 
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nature it may, by supposing hiin to have touched one 
of the seers, when the faculty would be comihunicated 
like a shock of electricity. 

With regard to the palingenesia, it would be neces- 
saiy to establish that these objects had previously 
existed, and that, as Ootinger says, the earthly husk 
having faUen off, “ the volatile essence liad iisoended 
perfect in form, but void of substance.” 

The notion supported by Baron lieiclienbach tliat 
the lights seen in churchyards and over graves are che 
iresult of a process going on below, is by no means new, 
for GalDxrillus suggested the same oj;)inion in 1650; 
only he speaks of the aj^pearances over graves and in 
churchyards as shadows, ombres, as they appeartid to 
Billing; and he mentions, casually, as a thing frequently 
observed, that the same visionary forms are remarked 
on ground* where battles have been fought, which he 
thinks arise out of a process betwixt the earth and the 
sun. When a limb has been out off; some somnambules 
still discern the form of the member as if actually 
attached. 

But this magical process is said to be not only tho 
work of the elements, but also possible to man; and 
that as the fprms of plants can bo preserved alter the 
substance is destroyed, so can that of man IAj either 
preserved or reproduced from the elements of his body. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. three alchemists having 
distilled some eaith, taken from the Cemetery of the 
Innocents, in Paris, were forced to desist, by seeing the 
forms of men appearing in their* vials, instead of 4he 
philosopher’s stone which they were iseeking; and a 
physician, after dissecting a body and pulverising the 
cranium, which was then an article adwtted into the 
materia medica, having left the powder on the table of 
his laboratory, in charge of his assistant, the latter, who 
dept in an adjoining room, was awakened in the night, 
by hearing a noise, which after some search he nhi- 
mately traced to be powder ; in the midst of which he 
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behd^, gradually constructing itself, a buman form. 
First apjieiired the head, with two open eyes, then tho 
arms and hands, and by degrees the rest of the perwn, 
which subsequently assumed the clothes it had worn 
when alive. The man was of course frightened out of 
his wits; the rather, as the apparition planted itself 
before the door, and would not let him go away till it 
luid made its own exit, which it speedily did. Similar 
results have been said to aiise through experiments 
performed on blood. I confess I shoidd be disposed 
to consider these ai)paritions, if ever they appeared, 
cases of genuine ghosts, brought into rapport by the 
operations, rather than forms residing in the bones or 
blood. At all events these tilings are very hard to 
believe; but seeing we were not there, I do not thiuk 
we have any right to say they did not happen; or at 
least that some phenomena (fid not occur •that were 
open to this interpretation. 

It is highly probable that the seeing of those visionaiy 
armies and similar prodigies is a sort of second sight; 
but having admitted this, we are very little nearer an 
explanation. Granting that, as in the above experi- 
ments, the essence of things may retain the forms of 
the substance, this does not explain th^ seeing that 
which has not yet taken place, or which is taking place 
at so great a distance, that neither Oetingcr’s essence 
nor the superficial films of Lucretius can remove the 
difficulty. 

It is the fashion to say, that second sight was a mere 
superstition of the Highlanders, and that no such thing 
is ever heard of ^ now; but those who talk in this way 
know very little about the matter. No doubt, if they 
set out to look for seers, they may not find them; 
such phenomena, though Imowii in all countries, an(i 
in all ages, are comparativdy rare, as well as un- 
certain and capricious, and not tb be exeroiii^.^ 
wUl; but I know, of too many instances of the 
istencie of this freulty in fftmifies, as well as of iso 
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latcd cases occurring to individuals above aJl suspicion, 
to entertain the smallest doubt of its reality. But the 
difficulty of furnishing evidence is considerable; because, 
when the seers are of the humbler classes, they are called 
impostors, and are not believed; and when they aie of 
the higher, they do not make the subject a matter of 
conversation, nor choose to expose themselves to the 
ridicule of the foolish; and consequently the thing is 
not known beyond their own immediate frionds. When 
the young Duke of Orleans was killed, a lady residing 
here saw the accident, and described it to her husband 
at the time it was occurring in France. She had 
frequently seen the Duke when on the continent. 

Captain N. went to stay two days at the houSe of 
Lady T. After dinner, however, he announced that 
he was under the necessity of going away that night, 
nor could ho be induced to remain. On being much 
pressed for an explanation, he confided to some of the 
party, that during dinner he had seen a female figure 
with her tlu'oat cut, standing behind Lady T.’s chair. 
Of course it was thought an illusion, but Lady T. was 
not told of it, lest she should be alarmed. That night 
the household was called up for the purpose of sum- 
moning a surgeon — Lady T. had cut her own throat. 

Mr. C., w^ho though a Scotchman, was an* entire 
sceptic with regard to the second sight, was told by a 
seer whom he had been jeering on the subject, that 
within a month he (Mr. C.) would be a pall-bearer at 
a funeral, that he would go by a certain road, but that 
before they had cros.sed the brook* a man in a dt'ab 
coat would come down the liill and take the pall from 
him. The funeral occurred, Mr. C. was a bearer, and 
they went by the road described ; but he firmly resolved 
that he woiild disappoint the seer by keeping the pall 
whilst they crossed the brook; but 
reached it, ^ 'die pdfomain letters, 

which in that ]>art of the country arrived but twice a 
Week, and Mr. C., who was engaged in some specula- 
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tions of^ importance, turned to receive them; at which 
moment the pall was taken from him, and on looking 
round he savrit was by a man in a drab coat. 

A medical friend of mine, who practised some time 
at Deptford, was once sent for to a girl who had 
been taken suddenly ill. He found her with inflam- 
mation of the brain, and the only account the mother 
could give of it was, that shortly before she had run 
into the room, crying, “ Oh, mother, I have seen Uncle 
John drowned in his boat under the fifth arch of Ro- 
chester Bridge !” The girl died a few hours afterwards, 
and on the following night, the uncle’s boat ran foul of 
the bridge, and he was drowned, exiictly as she had 
foretold. 

Mrs. A., an English lady, and the wife of a clergy- 
man, relates that, pmvious to her marriage, she with 
her father and mother being at tho seti-side, had 
arranged to make a few days’ excursion to some races 
that were about to take place ; and that the night 
before they started, the father having been left alone, 
whilst the ladies were engaged in their preparations, 
they found him, on descending to the drawing-room, in 
a state of considerable agitation; which, he said, had 
arisen from his having seen a dreadful face at one comer 
of the room. He described it as a bruised, battered, 
crushed, discoloured face, with the two eyes protruding 
frightfully from their sockets; but the features were 
too disfigured to ascertain if it were the fiice of any one 
he knew. On the following day, on their way to the 
ra^es, an accident occurred; and he was brought home 
with his own face exactly in the condition he had de- 
scribed. He had never exhibited any other instance 
of this extraordinary faculty, and the ^impression made 
by the circumstance lasted the remainder of his life, 
which was unliappily shortened by the injuries he had 
received. The late Mrs. V., a lady of fortune and 
tUmily, who resided near Lc^hlomond, possessed this 
friculty in an extraordinary degree; and displayed it on 
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many remarkable occasions. When her biythtr was 
shipwrecked in the Oliannel, slie was heard to exclaim, 
“Thank God, he is saved!” and described the scenes 
with all its circumstances. 

Colonel David Stewai*t, a determined disbeliever in 
what hc5 calls t/ie supemaft/ral, in his book on the 
Highlanders, relates the following fact as one so remark- 
able, that “ credulous minds” may be excused for be- 
lieving it to have been prophetic. He says, that late 
in an autumnal evening of the year 1773, the son of a 
neighbour came to his fathers house, and soon afber 
his arrival inquired for a little boy of the femily, then 
about three years old. He was shown up to the nur- 
sery, and found the nurse putting a pair of ncw*shoes 
on the child, which she complained did not fit. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” said the young man, “ they will lit him before he 
wants tlifein,” a prediction which not only offended the 
nurse, but seemed at the moment absurd, since the 
child was apparently in perfect health. When he 
joined the party in the drawing-room, he being much 
jeered upon this new gift of second sight, he explained, 
that the impression he had received originated in his 
Imving just seen a funeral passing the wooden bridge 
which crossed a stream at a short distance from the 
house. He first observed a crowd of people* and on 
coming nearer, he saw a person canying a small coffin, 
followed by about twenty gentlemen, all of his acquaint- 
ance, his own father and a Mr. Stewart being amongst 
the number. He did not attempt to join the proces- 
sion, which he saw turn off into the churchyard ; 'but 
knowing his own father could not be actu^y there, 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were then at Blair, he 
felt a conviction that the phenomenon portended tbo 
death of the cliild; a pei*suaaion which was verified 
by its suddenly expiring on the following night, and 
Colonel Stewart aids, t^t the circumstances and at- 
tendants at the funeral were precisely such as the yomig 
man iiad described. He mentions also that this gen- 
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rtleman was not a seer; that he was a man of education 
and general knowledge, and that this was the lirst and 
only vision of the sort he ever had. 

I know of a young lady, who has three times seen 
funerals in this way. 

The old persuasion, that fasting was a means of 
developing the spirit of prophecy, is undoubtedly well 
founded, and the annals of medicine furnish numerous 
facts which establish it. A man condemned to death 
n,t Viterbo, having abstained from food in the liope of 
escaping execution, became m clairvoyant^ that he could 
tell what was doing in any part of the prison; the ex- 
pression used in the report is, that he saw through tJis 
woUs; this, however, could not be with his natural 
organs of sight. 

It is worthy of observation, that idiots often possess 
some gleams of this faculty of second sight or presenti- 
ment; and it is probably on this account that they are 
in some countries held sacred. Presentiments, which I 
think may very probably be merely the vague and im- 
perfect recollection of what wo knew in our sleep, is 
often obseiwcd in drunken people. 

Ill the great plague of Basle, which occurred towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, almost eveiybody who 
died, called out in their last moments, the name of the 
person who was to follow them next. 

Not long ago a servant girl on the estate of D., of S., 
saw with amazement five figui*es ascending a perpen- 
dicular clifl', quite inaccessible to human feet; one was 
a boy wearing a cap with red binding. She watched 
them witli great curiosity till they reached the top, 
where they all stretched themselves on the earth with 
countenances expressive of great dejection. Whilst she 
was looking at them they disappeared, and she imme- 
diately related her vision. Shortly afterwards, a foreign 
«liip in distress was seen to put off a boat with four 
moil and a boy; the boat Avas dashed to pieces in the 
«urli and the five bodies, exactly answering the descrip- 
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tion she had given, were thrown on shore af the foot 
of the cliff, which they had perhaps climb^ in the 
spirit 1 

How well what we call clairvoyance was known, 
though how little undei*stood, at the period of the witch 
persecution, is pwved by what Dr. Henry More says, 
in his “ Antidote against Atheism — 

‘^We will now pass to those supernatural effects 
which are observed in them that are bewitched or pos- 
sessed ; and such as foretelling things to come, telling 
what such and such persons speak or do, as exactly us if 
they wore by them, when the party possessed is at one 
end of the town, and sitting in a house within doors, 
and those parties that act and confer together are 
without, at the other end of the town; to be able to 
sec some, and not others; to play at cards with one cer- 
tain pers(5n, and not to discern anybody else at the 
table beside him ; to act and talk, and go up and dovni, 
and tell wliat will become of things, and what happens 
in those fits of possession ; and then so soon as the pos 
sessed or bewitched party is out of them, to remember 
nothing at all, but to inquire concerning the welfare of 
those whose faces they seemed to look uj)on but just 
before, wheir they were in their fits.” ^ 

A state which he believes to arise from the devil’s hav- 
ing taken possession of the body of the magnetic person, 
which is precisely the theory supported by many fanatical 
persons in our own day. Dr. More was not a fanatic; but 
these phenomena, though very well understood by the an- 
cient philosophers, as well as by Paracelsus, Van Helniont, 
Cornelius Agrippa, Jacob Behmcn, a Scotch physician 
called Maxwell, who published on the subject in the 
seventeenth century, and many others, were still, when 
observed, looked upon as the effects of diabolical influ- 
ence by mankind ^n general. 

When Monsieur Six Deniers, the artist, was drowned 
in the Seine, in 1846, after his body had been vainly 
Bought, a somnabule was applied to, in whose handa 
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they plac^ a portfolio belonging to him, and beir^ 
asked where the owner was, she evinced great terror, 
held np her dress, as if walking in the water, and said 
that he was between two boats, under the Pont des 
Arts, with nothing’ on but a flannel waistcoat; and 
there he was found. 

A friend of mine knows a lady, who, one morning, 
early, being in a natiu*al state of clairvoyance^ without 
magnetism, saw the porter of the house where her son 
lodged, ascend to his room with a carying-kiiife, go to 
his bed where he lay asleep, lean over him, then open 
a chest, take out a flfty pound note, and retire. On 
the following day, she went to her son and asked him 
if he had any money in the house; he said, “ Yes, he 
had fifty pounds; ' whereupon, she bade him seek it; 
but it was gone. They stopped payment of the note, 
but did not prosecute, thinking the evidence insufli- 
cient. Subsequently, the porter being taken up for other 
crimes, the note wjis found crumpled up at the bottom 
of an old purse belonging to him. 

Dr. Eniiemoscr says, that there is no doubt of the 
ancient sibyls having been cUdrvoyantes women, and 
that it is impossible so much value could have been 
attached to tlieir books, had not their revelations been 
verified. 

A maid-servant, residing in a flimily in Northum- 
berland, one day, last winter, was heard to utter a 
violent scream immediately after she had left the 
kitchen. On followipg her to inquire what had hap- 
pened, she said that she had just seen her father in his 
night clothes, with a most horrible countenance, and 
she was sure something dreadful had happened to 
him. Two days afterwards there arrived a letter, say- 
ing, he had been seized with deliriwm tremens, and was 
at the point of death, which accordingly ensued. 

There are innumerable cases of this sort recorded in 
various collections;* not to mention the much more 
numerous ones that meet with no recorder; and 1 could 
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myself mention many more, but these will suffi«e-A)ne, 
however, I will not omit, for though historical, it is 
not generally known. A year before the rebellion 
broke out, in consequence of which Lord Kilmarnock 
lost his head, the family were one day startled by a 
violent scream, and on rushing out to inquire what had 
occurred, they found the servants all assembled in 
amazement, with the exception of one maid, who they 
said had gone up to the garrets to hang some linen 
on the lines to dry. On ascending thither, they found 
the girl on the floor, in a state of insensibility; and 
they liad no sooner revived l)er, than on seeing Lord 
Kilmamock bending over her, she sci'eamed and iaii^cd 
again. When ultimately recovered, she told tliem that 
whilst hanging up her linen and singing, the door had 
burst o])en and his lordship’s bloody liead had rolled 
ill. I think it came twice. This event was so well 
known at the time, that on the first inimours of the 
rebellion, Lord Saltouii said, ^‘Kilmamock will lose 
his head.” It was answered, that Kilmamock had 
not joined the rebels.” He will, and will be beheaded,’* 
returned Lord S. 

Now, in these cases we are almost compelled to 
believe that tht; phenomenon is purely subjectivi», and 
that there is no vcjritahle outstanding object seen; yet, 
when we have taken refuge in this hypothesis, the 
dilheulty remains as great as ever; and is to me much 
inore incom])rehensil)le than ghost-seeing, because in 
tlie latter we suppose an external •agency acting iu 
some way or other oii the seer. 

I have already mentioned that Oherlin, the good 
pastor of Ban do la Roche, himself a ghost-seer, as- 
serted that oveiy tiling earthly had its coimterpart, or 
antity^ie, in the other world, not only organized, but 
Unorganized matter, if so, do we sometimes see these 
antitypes? 

Dr. Ennemoser, in treating of second sight — ^which, 
V the way, is quite as well known in Gennany, and 
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eapefcially in Denmark, as in the Highlands of Scot- 
land — says, that as in natural somnambulism, there is 
a partial internal vigilance, so does the se^er fall, whilst 
awake, into a dream-state. He suddenly becomes mo- 
tionless and stiff: his eyes are open, and liis senses 
are, whilst the vision lasts, unperce})tive of all external 
objects; the vision may be communicated by the touch, 
and sometimes persons at a distance from each other, 
but connected by blood or sympathy, have the vision 
simultaneously. He remarks, also, that, as we have 
seen in the above-mentioned case of Mr. C., any 
attempt to frustrate the fulfilment of the vision never 
suQ/joeds, inasmuch as the attempt appears to be taken 
into the account. 

The seeing in glass and in crystals is equally inex- 
plicable; as is the magical seeing of the Egyptians. 
Eveiy now and then we hear it said that this last is 
discovered to be an imposition, because some traveller 
has either actually fallen into the hands of an impostor 
— and there are impostors in all trades; or because the 
phenomenon was imperfectly exhibited; a circumstance 
which, as in the exhibitions of clairv’^oyants and som- 
nambulists, where all the conditions are not imder 
command, or even recognised, must neefissarily liappen. 
But not to mention the accounts published by Mr. 
Lane and Lord Prudhoe, whoever has read that of 
Monsieur L6on Laborde, must be satisfied that the 
thing is an indisputable fact. It is, in sliort, only 
another form of the seeing in crystals, which has been 
known in all ages, and of wliich many modem instances 
have occurred amongst somnambulic patients. 

We see by the 44th chapter of Genesis that it was 
by his cup that Joseph prophesied: “Is not this it 
in which my lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he 
divincth ?’* But, as Dr. Passavant observes, and as we 
shall presently see in the anecdote of the boy and the 
gipsy, the virtue does not lie in the glass nor in the 
water, but in the seer himself, who may possess a more 
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OP less developed faculty, the external objoets *aTid 
ceremonies being only the means of concentrating the 
attention and intensifying the power. 

Monsieur L6on Laborde witnessed the exhibition, at 
Cairo, before Lord P.’s visit; the exliibitor, named 
Aclimed, appeared to liim a respectable man, who 
spoke simply of liis science, and had notliing of tlie 
charlatan about 1dm. The first child employed was a 
boy of eleven years old, the son of a European; and 
Aclmied having traced some figures on the pahn of his 
hand, and poured ink over them, bade him look for 
the reflection of his own face. The child said he saw 
it; the magician then burnt some powders in a brazier, 
and bade him tell him when he saw a soldier sweeping 
a place; and whilst the fumes from the brazier difliised 
themselves ly3 pronounced a sort of litany. Presently 
the child threw back his lieacl, and, screaming with 
terror, sobbed out, wluLst bathed in tears, that lie had 
seen a dreadfid face. Fearing the boy might be in- 
jured, Monsieur Laborde now called up a little Arab 
servant, who had never seen or heard of the magician. 
He was gay and laugliing, and not at all frightened; 
and the ceremony being repeated, he said he saw the 
soldier sweeping in the front of a tent. He was*then 
desired to bid the sohlier bring Shakspeare, Colonel 
Craddock, and several other persons; and he described 
every person and thing so exactly as to be entirely 
satisfactory. During the operations the boy looked as 
il‘ intoxicated; with liis eyes fixed and the persj>iratioij 
dripping from his brow. Achmod diseucl^^xnted him by 
placing his thumbs on his eyes; he gradually recovered, 
and gaily related all he had seen, which he j)erfectly 
1‘einembered. 

Now this is merely another form of what the Laj> 
Wders, the A Mean magicians, and the Schaamans of 
Siberia, do by taking narcotics and zurning round till 
they fall down in a state of insensibility, in which con- 
dition they are clear-seers, and, besides vaticinating. 
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describe* scenes, jdaces, and persons they have never 
beheld. In. Barbary they anoint their hands with a 
black ointment, and then holding them up in the sun 
they see whatever they desire, like the Egyptians. 

Lady S. possesses somewhat of a similar Ikculty, na- 
turally. By wfilking rapidly I'ound a room several times, 
till a certain degree of vertigo is produced, she will 
name to you any person you have privately thought of, 
or agreed upon with others. Her phrase is, I see so 
and so.” 

Monsieur Laborde purchased the secret of Achmed, 
who said he had learnt it from two celebrated Sch(?ick.s 
ofrhis own coimtry, which was Algiers. Monsioui' L. 
found it connected both with ]jhysics and niagnetism, 
and he practised it himself afterwards with j^erfccl 
success, and he aliirms positively, that lander the in- 
fluence of a particular organization, and certain ceremo- 
nies, amongst which he caimot distinguish which arc 
indispensable and which are not, that children without 
fraud or collusion can see as through a window or peep- 
hole people moving, who apj^ear and disappear at com- 
mand, and with whom they hold communication — and 
they remember everything after the operation. He 
say.s{ narrate, but explain nothfrig; I produced 
those effects, but cannot comprehend them; I oid}" 
affirm, in the most positive manner, that what I relate 
is true. I performed the experiment in various places, 
with various subjects, before numerous witnesses, in in) 
•own room or other rooms, in the open air, and even in 
a boat on t)>e Kile. The exactitude and detailed de- 
scriptions of persons, places, and scenes, could by no 
possibility be feigned.” 

Moreover, Baron Dupotet has very lately succeeded, 
in obtaining these phenomena in Paris, from persons, 
not somnambulic, selected fron» his audience; the chief 
difference being that they did not recollect what they 
had seen when the criais was over. 

Cagliostro, though a charlatan, was possessed of this 
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secret; and it was his great success in it that chiefly 
sustained his reputation; the spectators, conTinced he 
could make children sec distant places and persons in 
glass, were persuaded he (?ould do other things, which 
appeared to them no more mysterious. Dr. Dee was 
j)erfcctly honest, with regard to his inirroT in which he 
could sae, hy concentrating his mind on it ; but as he 
could not remember what he saw, he employed Kelly 
to see for him, wliilst he himself wrote down the reve- 
lations ; and Kelly was a rogue, and deceived and 
ruined him. 

A friend of Pfefit'rs knew a boy, apprenticed to an 
apothocaiy at Schoppenweyer, who, having been bb- 
sorved to amuse himself by looking into vials filled 
with water, was asked what he saw ; when it was dis- 
covered that 4io possessed this faculty of seeing in glass, 
whicij was afterwards very frequently exhibited for the 
satisfaction of the curious. Pfeffcl also mentions 
another boy, wbo had this faculty, who went about the 
country with a small mirror, answering questions, re- 
covering stolen goods, and so hirtli. Ho said that he 
one day fell in with some gipsies, one of whom was 
sitting apart, apd staring into tliis glass. The boy, 
from curifisity, looked over hi.'? shoulder, and excl&inied 
that he saw “a fine man, who was moving about;** 
whereupon the gipsy, having inten*ogated him, gave 
him the glass ; For,” said he, “ I have been staring in 
it long enough, and can sec nothing but my own face.’* 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the sacred 
books of the Jews, and of the Indians, testify to their 
acAquaintance with this mode 6f divination, as well as 
many others. 

Many persons will have heard or read an account of 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson having seen, whilst 
in Paris, the visionafy representation of their own 
deaths in water, as exhibited to them by a Itussian or 
Polish lady there; as I do not, however, know what 
authority there is for this story, I will not insist on it 
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here. But St. Simon relates a very curious circum- 
stance of this nature, which occiiiTcd at Paris, and was 
related to him by the Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Regent. The latter said that he had sent on the 
preceding evening for a man, then in Paris, who pre- 
tended to exhibit whatever was desired in a glass of 
water. He came, and a child of seven years old, 
belonging to the house, being called up, they bade her 
tell what she Sfiw doing in certain places. She did; 
and, as they sent to these places, and found licr report 
correct, they bade her next destn-ibe under what circum- 
stances the king would die; without, however, asking 
when the death would take place. 

The chilil knew none of thti Coiiit, and had never 
been at Versailles; yet she described everything 
exactly — the room, bed, furniture, and the king him- 
self ; Madame de Maintenon, Fagon, the physician, the 
princes and princesses — everybody, in shoi*t, including 
a child wearing an order, in the arms of a lady, whom 
she recognised as having seen; this was Madame de 
Ventadour. 

It was remarkable that she omitted the Dukes de 
Bourgogne and Beriy, and Monseigneur, and also the 
Duchess do Bourgogne. Orleans insisted they must be 
there, describing them ; but she always said, “ 
These persons were then all well ; but they died before 
the king. She also saw the children of the Prince and 
Princess of Conti, but not themselves; which was 
Correct, as they also died shortly after this occuirence>. 

Orleans th^n wished to see his own destiny; and the 
mai2 said, if he would not be frightened he could show 
it him, as if painted on the wall; and after fiftc^en 
minutes of conjuration, the duke appeared, of the 
natural size, dressed as usual, but with a couromie 
f&twke or closed crown on his head, which they could 
not comprehend, as it was not that of any coiintiy they 
knew of. It covered his head, had only four circles, 
and nothing at the top. They had never seen such an 
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one. When he became regent, they nnderstpod* that 
that was the interpretation of the prediction. 

In connexion with this subject, the aversion to glass 
frequently manifested by dogs, is well wcBlihy of 
observation. 

AVhen facts of this kind are found to 6e recorded, or 
believed in, in all j^arts of the world, from the beginning 
of it up to the present time, it is surely vain for the so- 
called sfwants to deny them ; and as Cicero justly says, 
in desci*ibing the dilferent kinds of magic, What we 
have to do with, is the flicts, since of the cause we know 
little. Neither,” he adds, “ are we to repudiate these 
phenomena, becjuise wo sometimes find them inipei;fect, 
or even false, any more than we are to distrust that the 
human eye sees, although some do this very imperfectly, 
or not all.”. 

Wo are j)art spirit and j)art matter; by the former 
we arc allied to the s})iritual world and to the absolute 
spirit ; and as nobody doubts that the latter can work 
magically, that is, by the mere act of will — tor by the 
mere act of will all tilings were created, and by its 
consistent exertion all things are sustained — why 
should we be astonished that we, who partake of the 
divine nature, "and were created after God’s own image, 
should also, within certain limits, paitake of this 
magical power 1 That tins power has been frequently 
abused, is the fault of those, who, being capable, refuse 
to investigate, and deny the existence of these and 
similar phenomena; and by thus casting them of 
the region of legitimate science, leave them to become 
the prey of the ignorant and designing* 

Dr. Ennemoser, in his very learned work on magic, 
shows us that all the phenomena of magnetism and 
somnambulism, and all the varous kinds of divination, 
have been known and practised in every country under 
the sun ; and have been intimately connected with, and, 
indeed, may be traced up to, the fountain-head of eveiy 
religion. 
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What^re the limits of these powers possessed by ug 
•whilst in the. flesh, how far they may be developed, 
and whether, at the extreme verge of wliat we can 
effect, we begin to be aided by God or l)y spirits 
of other spheres of existence bordering on ours, we 
know not; but, with respect to the morality of these 
practices, it suffices that what is good in act or in- 
tention must come of good; and what is evil in act or 
intention must come of c'vil; which is time now, as it 
was in the time of Moses ^ and the prophets, when 
miracles and magic were used for purposes holy and 
unholy, and were to be judged accordingly. God 
works by natural laws, of which we yet know very 
little, and, in some departments of his kingdom, 
nothing; and what appears to us supernatural, only 
appears so from our ignorance; and whatcY^-r faculties 
or powers he has endowed us with, it must have been 
designed we should exercise and cultivte for the benefit 
and advancement of our race; nor can I for one moment 
suppose, that though, like everything else, liable to 
abuse, the legitimate exercise of these powers, it we 
knew their range, would be useless, much less per- 
nicious or sinful. 

Of the magical power of wiU, as I have said before, 
we know notliing; and it does not belong to a purely 
rationalistic age to acknowledge what it cannot under- 
stand. In all countries men have arisen, here and 
there, who have known it, and some traces of it have 
survived, both in language and popular superstitions. 

If ye have fliith as a gnun of mustard-seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, Bemove hence, and it shall 
remove; and nothing shall bo impossible to you. 
Howbeit, this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” And, veidUez et croyez, will and believe, was 
the solution Puysegur gave of his magical cures; and 
no doubt the explanation of those e&cted by royal 
hands, is to be found in the fact, that they believed in 
A^msdvea, and having faUh, they could exercise wiU. 
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But with the belief in the divine right of hinf^, the 
faith and the power would naturally oxp4’e together. 

With respect to what Christ says in the above-quoted 
passtige of fasting^ numerous instances axe extant^ 
proving that clear-seeing and other magical or spiritual 
powers are sometimes developed by it. 

Wilhelm Krause, a doctor of philosoj)hy, and a 
lecturer at Jensi, who died during the prevalence of the 
cliolera., cultivated these powers and preached them. I 
have not been able to obtain his works, they being 
suppressed, as flix as is practicable, by the Prussian 
Government. Krause could leave his body, and, to all 
appearance, die whenever he jdeased. One of his»dis- 
ciples, yet living, the Count "Von Eberstein, possesses the 
same faculty. 

Many waiters of the sixteciiith eentuiy were well 
acquainted with the power of will, juid to this wfis 
attributed the g()od or evil influence of blessings and 
curses. Tliey believed it to be of great effect in 
curing diseases, and that by it alone life might be 
extinguished. Tliat, suhjectwelg, life may be ex- 
tinguished, we have seen by the cases of Colonel 
Towiishcnd, the Dtawish that was buried, Hennotinus, 
and others: fof doubtless the j)Owcr that could jierform 
so much; could, under an adequate motive, have? per- 
fomied more: and since all things in natui’c, spiritual 
and material, are connected, and that there is an im- 
ceasing inieracition betwixt them, we being members of 
one great whole, only individualized* by our orgcOiiisiss, 
it is possible to conceive that tlje j»ower which can be 
exerted on our own organism might He extended to 
others: and since we caimot conceive man to be an 
isolated being — tlic only intelligence besides God — none 
above us and none below — but must, on the contraiy, 
believe that there aro numerous grades of intelligences, 
it seems to follow, of comise, that we must stand in 
some kind of relation to them, more or less intimate: 
nor is it at all surprising that with some individuals 
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this relation should ho more intimate than with others. 
Einally, we (ire not entitled to deny the existence of 
this magical or spiritual power, either as exerted by 
incorporated or unincoiporatcd spirits, because we do 
not comprehend hew it can be exerted; since in spite 
of all the words that have been exj)cnd0d on the 
subject, W'C are equally ignorant of the mode in which 
our own will acts upon our own muscles. We know 
the £ict, but not the mode of it. 
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CONCIiXJSION. 

Of the power of the miiicl over matter, we have a re- 
markable example in the numerons well-authenticated, 
instances of the StigmoLta. As in most coses tliis phe- 
nomenon has been connected with a state of religious 
exaltation, and has been appropriated by the Roman 
Church as^a miracle, the fact has been in this country 
pretty generally discredited; but without reason; Eu- 
nemoser, Passavant, Schubert, and other eminent Ger- 
man physiologists, assure us that not only is the fact 
perfectly established, as regards many of the so-called 
saints, but also that there have been indubitably modern 
instances, as in the case of the Ecstaticas of the Tyi*ol, 
Catherine Emmerich, commonly called the Hun of Dul- 
men, Maria Mori, and Domenica Lazzari, who jbave all 
exhibited the stigmata. 

Catherine Emmerich, the most I’ciuarkable of the 
tliree, began very early to have visions, and to display 
unusual endowments. She was very pious ; could dis- 
tinguish the qualities of plants, revioal secrets or dis^nt 
circumstances, and knew peoples thoughts; but was, 
however, extremely sickly, and exhibited a variety of 
extraordinary and distressing symptoms, which ter- 
minated in her death. The wounds of the crown of 
thorns round her head, and those of the nails in her 
hands and feet, vsere .as perfect as if painted by an 
artist, and they bled regularly on Fridays. There was- 
also a double cross on her breast. When the blood 
was wiped away, the marks looked like the puncture of 
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flies. *She seldom took any nonrishment but water; 
and having be^n but a poor cow-keeper, she discoursed, 
when in the ecstatic state, as if inspired. 

I am well aware that on reading this, many persons 
who never saw her wiQ say it was all impostui*e. It is 
very easy to say this; but it is as absurd as presump- 
tuous to pronounce on what they have had no oppor- 
tunity of observing. I never saw these women either ; 
but I find myself much more disposed to acccjpt the 
evidence of those who did, th^ of those who only " do 
not believe, because they do not believe.” 

, Neither Catherine Emmerich nor the others, made 
their, sufierings a source of profit, nor had they any 
desire to be exhibited ; but quite the contrary. She 
could see in the dark as well as the light, and frequently 
worked all night at making clothes for the ppor, with- 
out lamp or candle. 

There have been instances of magnetic patients being 
stigmatised in this manner. Madam B. Von N. dreamt 
one night that a person offered her a red and a white 
rose, and that she chose the latter. On awaking she 
felt a burning pain in her arm, and by degrees, there 
arose there the figure of a rose perfect in form and 
colour. «It was i*athcr rajscd above the skin. The 
mark increased in intensity till the eighth day, after 
which it faded away, and by the fourteenth was no 
longer perceptible. 

A letter from Moscow, addressed to Dr. Kemer, in 
consequence of reading the account of the Nun of 
Dulmen, relates a still more extraordinary case. At 
the time of the French invasion, a Cossack having 
pursued a Frenchman into a cut de sac, an alley 
without an outlet, there ensued a terrible conflict 
between them, in which the latter was severely wounded. 
A person who had taken refuge* in this close, and could 
not get away, was no dreadfully frightened, that when 
he reached home, there broke out on his body the very 
same wounds that the Cossack had inflicted on his 
«uemy. 
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The signatures of the foetus are analogous facts; and 
if the mind of the mother can thus act on another or- 
ganism^ why not the minds of the saints, or of Catherine 
Emmerich, on their own. Prom the influence of the 
mother on the child, we have but one step to that 
asserted to be possible, betwixt two organisms, not 
visibly connected; for the difficulty therein lies, that 
we do not see the link that connects them, though, 
doubtless, it exists. Dr. Blacklock, who lost his eye- 
sight at tin early period, • said, that, when awake, he 
distinguished persons by hearing and feeling them, but 
when asleep, he had a distinct impression of another 
sense. He then seemed to himself united to thefn by 
a kind of distant contact, which was effected by threads 
passing from their bodies to his, wliich seems to be but 
a metaphorical expression of the fact, for, whether the 
connexion be maintained by an all-pervading ether, or 
be purely dynamic, that the interaction exists both 
betwixt organic and inorganic bodies, is made evident 
wherever there is sufficient excitability to render the 
effects sensible. Till very lately, the powers of the 
divining-rod were considered a mere fable; yet, that 
this power exists, though not in the rod, but in the 
person that holds it, is now perfectly well established. 
Count Tristan, who has written a book on the subject, 
says, that about one in forty have it, and that a com- 
plete course of experiments has proved the phenomenon 
to be electric. The rod seems to serve, in some degree, 
the same purpose as the magical mirror and conjura- 
tions, and it is, also, serviceable, in preaenting a result 
visible to the eye of the spectator. But, numerous 
cases are met with, in which metals or water are per- 
ceived beneath the surface of the earth, without the 
intervention of the rod. A man, called BlCton, from 
Dauphigny, possessed this divining power in a re- 
markable degree, as did a Swiss girl, called Katherine 
Beutler. She was strong and healthy, and of a phleg- 
matic temperament; yet, so susceptible of these in- 
fluences, that, without the rod, she pointed out and 
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traced" tli3 coiu’se of water, veins of metal, coal be<ld, 
salt mines, &c.. The sensations produced were nume- 
rous on the soles of her feet, sometimes on her tongue, 
or in her stomach. She never lost the power wholly, 
but it varied considerably in intensity at different 
times, as it did with BMton. She yras also rendered 
sensible of the bodily pains of others, by laying her 
hand on the affected jjart, or near it, and she performed 
several magnetic cures. 

A person now alive, named Dussange, in the Ma 9 on- 
n6s, possesses this power. He is a simple, honest man, 
who can give no account of his own faculty. The 
Abb^s Chatclard and Paramclle can also discover sub- 
terraneous springs; but they say that it is effected by 
means of their geological science: Monsieur D., of 
Cluny, however, found the faculty of Huspange much 
more to be relied on. The Greeks and Homans made 
hydroscopy an art; and there are works alluded to as 
having existed on this subject, especially one by Mar- 
cellus. The caducous of Mercury, the wand of Circe, 
and the wands of the Egyptian sorcerers, show that the 
wand or rod was always looked upon as a symbol of 
divination. One of the most remarkable instances of 
the use of the divining-rod-is that of Jacques Aymar. 

On the 5th July, 1G92, a man and his wife were 
murdered in a cellar at Lyons, and their liouse was 
robbed. Having no clue whatever to the criminal, this 
peasant, who had the reputation of being able to dis- 
cover murderers, thieves, and stolen articles by means 
of the divining-rod, was sent for from Dauphigny. 
Aymar undertook to follow the footsteps of the assas- 
sins, but he said he must first be taken into the cellar 
where the murder was committed. The Procurator 
Hoyal conducted him thither, and they gave him a 
rod out of the first wood tlftit cjame to hand. He 
walked about the , cellar, but the rod did not move 
till he came to the spot where the man had been killed. 
Then Aymar became agitated, and his pulse beat aa 
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if lie were in a high fever, and all these ^pjTftptonis 
were augmented when he approached tlip spot on which 
they had found the body of the woman. Fi-om this, 
he of his own accord went into a sort of shoji where 
the robbery had been committed ; from thence he pro- 
ceeded into the street, tracing the assassin step by step, 
first to the couit of the Archbishop’s prilace, then out 
of the city, and along the right side of tlic river. ITe 
was escorted all the way by three persons appointed for 
the purfioso, who all tefcjtified that sometimes he de- 
tected the traces of three accomplices, sometimes only 
of two. He led the way to the house of a gardener,, 
where he insisted that they had touched a tabje and 
one of the three bottles that were yet standing upon it. 
It was at first denied; but two children, of nine or ten 
years old.#sai<l that three men had been there, and had 
been served with wine in that bottle. Ayinar tlieii 
traced them to the river, wlicin they had embarked in a 
boat; and what is very extmordinaiy, he tracked them 
as surely on the water as on the land. He followed 
tliem wdicrever they had gone ashore, went straight to 
the j)laces they had lodged at, pointed out their beds, 
and the very utensils of every description that they 
had used. On arriving a1^ Sablon, where sovie ti’oops 
were encamiied, the rod and his own sensations satis- 
fied him tliat tlic assassins were there; but fearing the 
soldiers would ill-treat him, he refused to pursue the 
enterprise furthcjr, and returned to Lyons. He was, 
however, promised protection, anil sent back by water, 
with letters of recommendation. On reaching Sablon, 
he said they were no longer there, but he tracked them 
into Languedoc, entering every house they had stopjjed 
at, till he at length reached the gate of the prison, in 
the town of Beaucairc, where he said one of them 
would be found. SThej brought all the prisoners before 
him, amounting to fifteen, and the only one his rod 
turned on was a little Bossu, or deformed man, who 
had just been brought in for a petty theft. He then 
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asccrtainetj that the two others had taken the road to 
Nismes, and offered to follow them; hut as the man 
denied all knowledge of the murder, and declared he 
had never been at Lyons, it was thought best that they 
should return there; and as they went the way they 
had come, and stopped at the same houses, where lie 
was recognised, he at length confessed that ho had 
travelled with two men who had engaged him to assist 
in the crime. What is veiy remarkable, it was found 
necessary that Jacques Aymar ghould walk in front of the 
criminal; for when he followed him he became violently 
sick. From Lyons to Beaucaire is forty-five miles. 

As ^ the confession of the Bossu confirmed all that 
Aymar had asserted, the affiir now created an immense 
sensation, and a gi’eat variety of experiments were 
instituted, eveiy one of wliich ]>roved perfectly satis- 
fbctoiy. Moreover, two gentlemen, one of them tho 
Comptroller of the Customs, were discovered to posses^ 
this faculty, though in a minor degree. They now took 
Aymar back to Beaucaire, that he might trace the other 
two criminals, and he went straight again to the prison 
gate, where he said tliat now another would be found. 
On inquiry, however, it was discovered that a man 
had been, there to inquire fqr the Bossu, but was gone 
again. He then followed them to Toulon, and finally 
to the frontier of Spain, which, set a limit to further 
researches. He was often so faint and overcome with 
the effluvia, or whatever it was that guided him, that 
the jierspiration streamed from his brow, and they 
were obliged to sprinkle him with watesr to prevent liis 
fainting. 

He detected many robberies in the same way. His 
rod moved whenever he passed over metals, or water, 
or stolen goods; but he found that he could distinguish 
the track of a murderer from alb the rest, by the 
horror and pain he felt. He made this discoveiy acci- 
dentally as he was searching for water. They dug up 
the ground, and found the body of a woman that had 
been strangled. 
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I have myself met with three or four |)er 80 i)S in 
whose hands the rod turned visibly; and* there are 
numerous very remarkable cases record!ed in different 
works. In the Hartz, there is a race of people who 
support themselves entirely by this sort of divination, 
and as they are pixid very highly, and do nothing else, 
they arc generally extremely worthless and dissipated. 

The extraordinary susceptibility to atmospheric 
changes in certain organisms, and the faculty by which 
a dog tracks the foot of his master, are analogous ^cts 
to those of the divining-rod. Mr. Boyle mentions a 
hidy who always perceived if a person that visited her 
came from a place where snow had lately fallen. I 
have seen one who, if a quantity of gloves arc* given 
her, can tell to a certainty to whom each belongs; and. 
a particular friend of my own on entering a room, can 
distinguish perfectly who has been sitting in it, pro- 
vided those be persons he is Ikmiliarly acquainted with, 
Numerous cxtraordiiiaiy stories are extant respecting 
this kind of faculty in dogs. 

Doubtless, not only our bodies, but all matter, sheds 
its atmosphere around it; the sterility of the ground 
where metals m*c foimd is notorious; and it is asserted 
that, to sonTe persons, the vapours that emanate from 
below are visible; and tha^, as the height of tlie moun- 
tains round a lake furnishes a measure of its depth, so 
does the height to which these vapours ascend show 
how iar below the surface the mineral treasures or the 
water lie. The effect of metals, on somnambulic per- 
sons is well known to all who have paid any attention 
to these subjects; and surely may be®admitted, when it 
is remembered that Humboldt has discovered the same 
sensibility in zoophytes,, where no traces of nerves could 
be detected; and many years ago Frascatorius asserted 
that symptoms rep^jmHing apoplexy were sometimes in- 
duced by the proximity of a large quantity of metal. A 
gentleman is mentioned who could not enter the Mint 
at Paris without fainting. In short, so many well 
attested cases of idiosyncratic sensibilities exist, that we 
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have ifo right to reject others because they appear in- 
comprehensible^ 

No^, we may not easily conceive, but we know it to 
be a fact, that fear, grief, and other detrimental passions, 
vitiate the secretions,* and augment trans}>iration ; and 
it is quite natural to suppose, that where a crime has 
been committed which necessarily ttroused a number of 
turbulent emotions, exhalations perceptible to a very 
acute sense, may for some time hover over the spot ; 
whilst the anxiety, the terror, the haste, in short, the 
general commotion of system, that must accomi)finy a 
Tnurderer in his flight, is quite sufficient to account 
for his path being recognisable by such an abnormal 
faculty; “ For the wicked fleeth when no man pur- 
sucth.” We also know that a person perspiring with 
oi)en pores, is more susceptible than another^^to conta- 
gion ; and we have ordy to supi)ose the pores of J acques 
Aymar so constituted as easily to imbibe the emana- 
tions shed by the fugitive, and wo see why he should 
be aff’ected by the disagreeable sensations he desci ibes. 
The disturbing effect of odours on some jiersons, 
which are quite inoxious to others, must have been 
observed by everybody. Some people do actually 
almost die of a rose in aromatic pain.” Boyle says 
that, in his time, many physicians avoided giving drugs 
iio children, having foimd that external ax)plications, to 
be imbibed by the skin, or by respiration, were 
sufficient; and the Homoeopaths occjisionally use the 
samQ means now. Sir Charles Bell told me, that Mr. 
F., a gentleman well known in public life, had oidy to 
hold an old book to his nose, to produce all tlie effects 
of a cathartic. Elizabeth Okey was oppressed with 
most painful sensations when near a person vvhose 
frame was sinking. Whenever this effect was of a 

^ Intlie “Medical Annals” a case is recorded of a young lady 
%llose axillary excretions were rendered so offensive by tbe fright 
and horror she had experienced in seeing some of her relations assos- 
■sinated in India, that she was unable to go into society, 
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such effects are manifested, we content ourselves* witli 
referring the phenomena to disease or imposture. The 
exemption, or the power, whicliever it may he, by which 
certain persons or races are enabled to handle venomous 
animals with imj)unity, is a subject that deserves much 
uiore attention than it has met with; but nobody thinks 
of investigating secrets that seem rather curious than 
jjrofi table; besides wliich, to believe these things, implies 
a rt^ilection on one’s sagacity. Yet, every now andtheii^ 

I hear of facts so extraordinary, which come to me 
from undoubted authority, that I can see no reason in 
the world for rejecting others that arc not mu(jh more 
so. For exfimple, only the other day, Mr. a 

gentleman well known in Scotland, who has lived a great 
<leal abroad, informed me, that having frequently heard 
of the singi^ar phenomenon to be observed by placing 
a scorpion and a mouse together under a glass, he at^ 
length tried the experiment; and the result perfectly 
established what he had been previously unal)le to 
believe. Both animals wtire evidently frightened; but 
tlie scoi'pion made the first attacl^ and stung the mouse, 
Avhich defend(id itself bi*avely, and killed the scorpion. 
The victory, however, was not without its penalties; for 
the mouse swelled to an unnatural size, and seejned in 
< langer of dying from the poison of its defeated antago- 
nist, when it relieved itsdf and was cured, by eating 
tJie scorpion, which was thus proved to be an antidote 
to its own venom; furnishing a most interesting and 
remarkable instance of isopathy. • 

Tluii'c is a religious sect in Africa, not far from 
Algiers, which eat the most venomous* serpents alive, 
and certainly, it is said, without extracting their fangs. 
They declare they enjoy the privilege from their 
founder. The creatures writhe and struggle between 
their teeth; but pos^bly.if they do bite them, the bite 
is innocuous. 

Then, not to mention the common expedients of 
extracting the poisonous fangs^ or forcing the animal by 
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repeated Litfngs to exhaust their venom, the fact seeuih 
too well established to be longer doubted, that there 
are persons in whom the faculty of charming, or in 
othei' words disaiining serpents, is inlierent, as the 
Psylli and Marsi of old; and the people mentioned by 
Bruce, llasselquist, and Lemjiriere, who 'were them- 
selves eye-witnesses of the facts they relate. With 
respect to the Marsi, it must be remembered that 
Heliogabahis made their priests fling venomous serpents 
into the circus when it was full of j)eoj)le, and that 
many perished by the bites of these animals, which the 
Marsi ha'l handled with impunity. The modem 
charmers t )ld Bruce, that their immunity was bom with 
them; and it was established beyond a doiiM, during 
the French expedition into Egypt, that these people go 
from house to house to destroy serpents, as iijen do rats in 
this country. Tlicy declare that some mysterious in stin ct 
guides them to the animals, whom thc}'^ immediately 
seize with fuiy, and tear to pieces with their hands and 
teeth. The negroes of the Antilles can smell a serpent 
which they do not see, and of whose presence a Euro- 
pean is quite insensible; and Madame Calderon de la 
Barca mentions, in her letters from Mexico, some 
singul^ cases of exemption from, tlie pernicious 
effects of venomous bites ; and fmi:her I’elates, that in 
some parts of America, where rattle-snakes are ex- 
tremely abundant, they have a custom of inoculating 
children with the poison, and that tliis Ls a preservative 
frpm fiirthcr injury, This may or may not be tme; but 
it is 30 much the fashion, in these days, iv. set dow:/ to the 
account of fable everything deviating from our daily 
experience, that travellers may repeat these stories for 
ages, r>efore any competent persem will take the trouble 
of verifying the report. However, taking the evidence 
altogether, it appears clear that . there does exist, in 
some pei’sons, a faculty of producing in these animals 
a sort of numbne^, or engourdissement, which renders 
them xbr the time incapable of mischief; though of the 
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nature of the power wc are utterly ignorant, unjesa it 
be magnetic. The senses of animals, although ^enemlly 
resembling ours, are yet extremely different in y9,rious 
respcctsj and we know tliat many of them have one 
faculty or another exalted to an intensity ol which we 
have no pix^cisc conception. Galen assorted, on the 
authority c»f the Marsi and Psylli themselves, that they 
obtained their immunity by feeding on thf3 flesh of 
venomous animals; but Pliny, Elian, Silius Italicus, 
and others, accoimt for the privilege by attributing it 
to the use of some substance of a powerful nature, with 
which they rubbed their bodies, and most modem 
travellers incline to the same explanation; but if this 
were the elucidation of the mystery, I sus2)ect it wbuld 
be easily detected. 

It is observable that in all countries where a secret 
of this sort^xists, there is always found some custom 
wliich may bo looked upon as either the cause or the 
consequence of the discovery. In Hindostan, for ex- 
ample, in order to test the truth of an accusation, the 
cobra capi)ollo is flung into a deep^pot of earth ^vith a 
ring, and if the siqiposed criminai'Succeeds in extracting 
the ring without being bitten ’^y the serpent, he is ac- 
counted innocent. So the sacred as2)s in Egyi)t inflicted 
death upon the "Vicked, bu^ spared the good.' Dr, 
Allnut mentions tliat he saw a negro in Africa touch 
the protruded tongue of a snake with the black matter 
from tlie end of his pipe, which he said was to- 
bacco oil. The efiects were as rajpid as a sliock of 
electricity. The animal never stirred again, but stiffenecl, 
and was as rigid and hard as if it been dried in 
the sun. 

It is related of Machamut, a Moorish King, that he 
fed on poisons till his bite becasne fatal and his saliva 
venomous. Ocellus Hhodiginus mentions the same 
thing of a woman who 'was thus mortal to all her 
lovers; and Avicenna mentions a man whose bite was 
^tal in the same way. 
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Thp boy that was found in the forest of Arden, in 
1563, anil who had been nourished by a she wolf, minb* 
a gre(it deal of money for a short time after ho was in- 
troduced to civilized life, by exempting the flocks and 
herds of the shepherds from the peril tluw nightly ran 
of being devoured by wolves. This he did by strolcijig 
them with his hands, or wetting them with his saliva.. 
after which they for some time enjoyed an immunity. 
His faculty was discovered from the; circumstance of 
the Kusts he kept never being attacked. It left him, 
however, when he was aboui fourteen, and the wolves 
ceased to distinguish him from other human boitigs. 

However my readers will, I think, ere now have 
aupjfed full with toonders. if not with horrovH, and it is 
time I should bring this book to a conclusion. If 1 
have done no more, I trust I shall at least have afforded 
• some amusement; but I shall be better pleased to J(.*arii 
that I have induced any one, if it he htd one, to look 
upon, life and death, and the mysteries that attach to 
both, with a more curious and inquiring <ye than tlu'v 
have hitherto done. ,,.1 cannot hut think that it woidd 
1)0 a great step if maiii iiid could familiarize themsehn^s 
with the idea that they arc spirits incorporated for a 
time in the flesh; hut that the dissolution of the con 
uexion* between soul and •body, though it changes tla* 
external conditions of the former, k‘avos its mond stall' 
unaltered. What a man has made himself, he will b(* ; 
his state is the result of his past life, and his heaviiii or 
^hell are in himself. At death, we imter upon a 
course of life; an<l what that life shall be, depends 
upon ourselves, fc If we have provided oil for our lami>s, 
and fitted ouselves for a noble destiny, and the fellow- 
ship of the great and good spirits that havci passed away, 
such will be our portion ; hut if we have misused our 
talent, and sunk om* souls in the sensual pleasures or 
base passions of tfiis world, we shall carry our desires 
and passions with ms, to make our torment in the other ; 
fw perhaps be tethered to the earth by some inex 
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tiiiguishable remorse or disappointed scheme^ lil^ 'those 
unliappy spirits I have been writing about; and that per- 
iiaps for hundreds of years ; for although evidently freed 
from many of the laws of space and matter, wliiJst unable 
to lcjxv(^ the earth, they are stiU the children of time, and 
have not entered into eternity. It is surely absai\i to 
expect that because our bodies have decayed and fallen 
away, or been destroyed by an accident, that a miracle 
is to be wrong] it in our favour, and tliat the misers 
love of gold, or the profligate’s love of vice, is to be 
iniuiediately extinguished, and to be sujierseded by 
inclinations and tastes better suited to his new cou» 
dition! New circumstances do not so rapidjy en- 
gender a new mind here, that we should hope they 
will do so there: more especially, as, in the first plactit, 
wo do not^Jciiow what facilities of improvement may 
remain to us; and in the second, since the law, that 
like seeks like, must be undeviating, the blind will 
seek the blind, and not those who could help them to 
light, 

t think, too, that if people w^idd learn to remember 
that they are spirits, jg<nd acqu ire the habit of conceiving 
ot themselves as individuals, apart from the body, they 
would not onlj J^bettei' able to realize this pew of a 
Tut lire life, but thej^ would *also find it much less diifi- 
cult to imagine that, since they belong to the epirimal 
world, on the one hand, quite as much as they belong 
to the material world on the other, these extraordinary 
taeiilties which they occasionally s®e manifested bytiAr- 
tain individuals, or in certain states, may possibly be 
out faint rays of those properties which are inherent in 
•^spirit, though temporarily obscured by its connexion 
with the flesh; and designed to be so, for the purposes 
of this earthly existence. Tfie most ancient nations of 
the world knew thi^, although we have lost sight of it, 
as we learn by the sacred books of the Hebrews. 

According to the Cabbdah, “ Mankind are endowed 
by nature, not only with file faculty of penetrating into 
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rendert.^ perceptible to our organs by the applicntion 
of the most delicate electrometers, is it not reasonable 
to BupjHJse, that there may exist certain susceptible or 
diseased organisms, which, judiciously handled, may 
^^e^ve as electrianeters to the healthy ones? 

As my . book is designed as an inquiry, with a ngte 
ol’ intrxTogation, I characteristically bid adieu to my 

a c. 
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